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TRIUMPHAL Arches were at first built of 


2 brick, then of rudely hewn stone, and at length 
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9 THE ARCH OF TITUS AT ROME. 


of the finest marble. They were adorned with 
columns and statues,- and various kinds of 
sculptured trophies; being designed to com- 
memorate great events, and record the names 
of conquerors. They are very common at this 
day in China; being found on high mountains 
and by road sides, as well as in all their large 
cities. Thirty-six of these triumphal arches still 
remain in Rome, of which the arch of Constan- 
tine is the finest and most perfect. 

At the extremity of the Campo Vaccino, at a 
small distance from the Coliseum built by Ves- 
pasian and Titus his son, is the triumphal arch 
erected by the senate in honor of the latter, who 
from his goodness and liberality, was named 
The Delight of Mankind.” 

‘This stracture, though now greatly damaged, 
yet is an undeniable evidence to the truth of the 
historic relations which describe the dissolution 
of the Jewish state and government; which by its 
being made the subject of triumph in this monu- 
- ment, confirms the account of the danger and 
magnitude of that Roman conquest. 

The chief design of this Arch appears evi- 
dently to have been to commemorate the con- 
quest of Judea, and the destruction of Jerusalem; 
and it should seem to have been erected after the 
death of the prince whom it celebrates, whose 
reign was not long,’ as well by the presump- 
tuous title, Divo, (Divine) given to Titus by the 
inscription, as also by the subject of-the vault 
under the centre of the arch, which is the apo- 
theosis of Titus, There is some reason to infer 
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THE ARCH OF TITUS AT ROME. 3 


that it was finished. by Trajan; ‘at least it is 
known that that emperor erected a monument 
of some kind to the memory of Titus. 
Although this monument is smaller than others 
of the kind, and it has greatly suffered by the 
injuries of time, yet the workmanship appeare 
to have been excellent. It is of the Composite 
order, and is esteemed the best model of that 
order. On its frieze is represented the course of 
the triumphant procession of Titus, including a 
figure of the river Jordan, with captives, and 
with animals destined to the sacrifice. On -the 
sides of the arch within, are two bas reliefs; one 
of which. represents the emperor riding in his 
triumphal chariot, drawn by four horees, and 
accompanied by his lictors, &c.; behind him is 
Victory holding in her left hand a palm-branch; 
and in her right hand a crown of laurel over his 
head. A figure representing the city of Rome, 
with a helmet and spear, conducts the horses; 
she is followed by magistrates, &c.- bearing 
branches of laurel. The bas relief which is on 
the side displayed in our sketch, exhibits ‘the 
spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem; among 
others, the golden candlestick with seven lights, 
the table of shew bread,. the jubilee trumpets, 
(see the Wood Cuts in our Magazines for March, 
1818,and April, June, and July, 1819) and some 
other things which by time are very much obli- | 
to the great regret of the curious. 
mee Wood Cut for next month will give a 
more@stinct delineation of 'this: most important 
bas relief, with additional interesting particulars, 
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‘How IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 

| In a remote period of antiquity, when the 
supernatural and the marvellous obtained a 

| readier credence than now, it was fabled that a 

| 


stranger of extraordinary appearance was ob- 
served pacing the streets of one ef the magnifi- 
cent cities of the easi, remarking with an eye 
of intelligent curiosity every surrounding object. 
Several individuals gathering around him, ques 
: tioned him concerning his country and his 
y business ; but they presently perceived that he 
was unacquainted with their language, and he 
| soon discovered himself to be equally ignorant 
" of the most common usages of society. At the 
| same time, the dignity and intelligence of his 
| air and demeanour forbade the idea of his being 
th either a barbarian or a lunatic. When at length 
he understood by their signs that they wished te 
be informed whence he came, he pointed with 
great significance to the sky; upon which the 
crowd concluding him te be one of their deities, 
were proceeding to pay him divine honors: but 
he no sooner comprehended their design, than 
he rejected it with horrer; and bending his — 
it knees and raising his hands towards heaven in 
4 2 the attitude of prayer, gave them to understand 
| | that he also was a wwishipper of the powers 
above. 
After a time, it is said, that the mysterious 
stranger accepted the hospitalities of one of the 
nobles of the city; under whose roof he applied 
himself with great diligence to the acquirement of 
the language, in which he made such surprising 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 5 


att, 


proficiency, that in a few days he was able 
to hold intelligent intercourse with those around’ 


him. The noble host now resolved to take an 
early opportanity of satisfying his curiosity res- 
pecting the country and juality of his guest ; 
and upon expressing: this: ‘desire, the stranger 
assured. him that he would answer his enquiries 
that evening after sun-sét:’ Accordingly; as 

night approached, he led him forth upon the 
balconies of the palace, which overlooked the 


wealthy and populous city. Innumerable lights: 
from its busy streets and splendid palaces were 
now reflected in the dark bosom of its Hoble 
river; where stately vessels laden with rich 


merchandize from all parts of the known world, 
lay anchored in the port.’ This was a city in 


which the yoice of the harp and of the viol, and . 
the sound of the millstone were continually 


heard: and craftsmen of all kinds of craft were 


there; and the light of a candle was seen in every 


dwelling ; and the voice of the bridegroom and 
the voice of the bride. wére heard: there. The 


stranger mused awhile apon the glittering scene, 


and listened to the confused murmur of mingling 
sounds. Then suddenly raising his eyes to the 
starry firmament, he fixed them with an expres- 


sive gaze, on the beautifal evening star which 


was just sinking behind a dark grove: that sur- 
rounded one of the principal temples of the city. 
‘‘ Marvel not,” said he to his host, “ that F am 
- wont to gaze with fond affection om yonder sil- 
very star. That was my home: yes, I was lately 
an inhabitant of that’ tranquil planet; frons 
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whence a vain curiosity has tempted me to 
wander. Often had I beheld with wondering 
admiration, this brilliant world of yours, ever 
one of the brightest gems of our firmament; 
and the ardent desire 1 had long felt to know 
something of its condition, was at length unex- 
pectedly gratified. I received permission and 
power from above to traverse the mighty void, 
and to direct my course to this distant sphere. 
To that permission, however, one condition was 
annexed, to which my eagerness for the enter- 
prize induced me hastily to consent; namely, 
that I must thenceforth remain an inhabitant of 
this strange earth, and undergo all the vicissi- 
tudes to which its natives are subject. Tell me 
therefore, I pray you, what is the lot of man; 
and explain to me more fully than I yet under- 
stand, all that I hear and see around me.” 

Traly, Sir,” reptied the astonished noble, 
“ although I am altogether unacquainted with 
the manners and customs, products and privi- 
leges of your country, yet, methinks, I cannot 
but congratulate you on your arrival in our 
world; especially since it has been your good 
fortune to alighi cn a part of it affording such 
various sources. of enjoyment as this our opulent 
and luxurious city. And be assured it will be 
my pride and pleasure to introduce you to all 
that is most worthy the attention of such a dis- 
tinguished foreigner.” 

Our adventurer, accordingly, was presently, 
initiated in those-arts of luxury and pleasure 
which were there well understood, He was 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 7 
introduced, by his obliging host, to their public 
games and festivals; to their theatrical diver- 
sions, and convivial assemblies: and in a short 
time he began to feel some relish for amuse- 
ments, the meaning of which, at first, he could 
scarcely comprehend. The next lesson which 
it became desirable to impart to him, was the 
necessity of acquiring wealth as the only means 
of obtaining pleasure. A fact which was no 
sooner understood by the stranger, than he 
gratefully accepted the offer of his friendly host 
to place him in a situation in which he might 
amass riches. To this object he began to apply 
himself with diligence; and was becoming in 
some measure reconciled to the manners and 
customs of our planet, strangely as they differed 
from those of his own, when an incident occurred 
which gave’ an entirely new direction ‘to his 
énergies. 

It was but a few weeks after his arrival om qur 
earth, when walking in the cool of the day with 
his friend in the outskirts of the city, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the appearatice of a spacious 
enclosure near which they passed; he enquired 
the use te which it was appropriated. | 

‘* It is,” replied the nobleman, “a of 
public interment.” 

‘“* Edo not understand you,” said the stranger. 

is the place;” repeated his friend, “ where 
we bury our dead.” 
 Exeuse me, Sir,” replied companion, 
with some embarrassment, “‘ I must trouble’ nad 
to yourself further.” 
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~The nobleman repeated the information in still. 
plainer terms. | 

‘‘T am still at a loss to comptehend you per- 
fectly,” said the stranger, turning deadly pale. 
‘‘This must relate to something of which I was 
not only totally ignorant in my own world, but 
of which I have, as yet, had no intimation in 
yours. I pray you, therefore, to satisfy my curi- 
osity; for if I have any clue to your meaning, 
this, surely, is a matter of more mighty concern- 
ment than any to which you have hitherto di- 
rected me.” 

“ My good friend,” replied the nobleman, 
“‘ you must be indeed a novice amongst us, if 
you have yet to learn that we must all, sooner 
or later, submit to take our place in these dis- 
mal abodes; nor will I deny that it is. one of the 
least desirable circumstances which appertain 
to our condition; for which reason it is a matter 
rarely referred to in polished society, and this 
accounts for your being hitherto uninformed on 
the subject. But traly, Sir, if the inhabitants. 
of the place whence you came are not liable to 
any similar misfortune, I advise you to betake 
yourself back again with all speed ; for be as- 
sured there is no escape here ; nor could I gua- 
rantee your safety for a single hour.” 

Alas,” replied the adventurer, must 
submit to the conditions of my enterprize; of 
which, till now, I little understood the import. 
But explain to me, I beseech you, something 
more of the nature and consequences of this 
wonderous metamorphosis, and tell me at-what 
period it most commonly happens to man.” 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 9 


While he thus spoke, his voice faultered, ‘and 
his whole frame shook violently; his courte- 
nance was pale as death, and a cold dew stood 
' in large drops, upon his forehead. | 

By this time his companion, finding the dis- 
course becoming more serious than was agree- 
able, declared that he must refer him to the 
priests for further information ; this subject being 
very much out of his province. 

* How!” exclaimed the stranger, “‘ then F 

cannot have understood you;—do the priests 
_ only die?—are not you to die also?” 

His friend evading these questions, hastily 
conducted his importunate companion to one of 
their magnificent temples, where he gladly con+ 
signed him to the instractions of the priesthood. 

The emotion which the stranger had betrayed 
when he received the first idea of Death; was 
yet slight in comparison with that which he ex- 
perienced as soon as he gathered from the dis- 
courses of the priests, some notion of Immor- 
tality; and of the alternative of happiness or 
misery in a future state. But this: agony of 
mind was exchanged for transport when he 
learned, that by the performance of certain con- 
ditions hefore death, the state of happiness 
might be secured; his eagerness to learn the 
nature of these terms, excited the surprise and 
even the contempt of his sacred teachers. They 
advised him to remain satisfied for the present 
with the instructions he had received, and to 
defer the remainder of the discussion till the 
morrow: - 
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‘ How!” exclaimed the novice, “‘say you 
not that death may come at any hour’—may it 
not then come this hour ?—and what if it should 
come before 1 have performed these conditions! 
Oh! withhold not this excellent knowledge from 
me a single moment!” 

The priests suppressing a smile at his simphi- 
city, then proceeded to explain their Theology 
to their attentive auditor: but who shall des- 
cribe the ecstacy of his happiness when he was 
given to understand, that the required conditions 
were, generally, of easy and pleasant perform- 
ance; and that the occasional difficulties or in- 
conveniences which might attend them, would 
entirely cease with the short term of his earthly 
existence. “If, then, I understand you rightly,” 
said he to his instructors, ‘‘ this event which 
you call Death, and which seems in _ itself 
strangely terrible, is most desirable and bliss- 
ful? What a favor is this which is granted to 
me, in being sent to inhabit a planet in which 
I can die!” The priests again exchanged 
smiles with each other; but their ridicule was 
wholly lost upon the enraptared stranger. 

When the first transports of his emotion had 
subsided, he began to reflect with sore uneasiness 
on the time he had already lost since his arrival. 

‘* Alas, what have I been doing!” exclaimed 
he.  “ This gold which I have been collecting, 
tell me, reverend priests, will it avail me any 
thing when the thirty or forty years are expired 
which, you say, I may possibly sojourn in your 
planet?” 
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“Nay,” replied the priests, “‘ but verily you 
will find it of excellent use so long as you 
remain in it.” 

A very little of it shall suffice me,” replied 
he: “ for consider, how soon this period will be 
past: what avails it what my condition may be 
for so shorta season? I will betake myself from 
this hour, to the grand concerns of which you 
have charitably informed me.” 

Accordingly, from that period continues the 
legend, the stranger devoted himself to the per- 
formance of those conditions, on which, he was | 
told, his future welfare depended; but in so 
doing, he had an opposition to encounter wholly 
unexpected, and for which he was even at a loss 
to account. By thus devoting his chief attention 
to his chief interests, he excited the surprise, 
the contempt, and even the enmity of most of 
the inhabitants of the city ; and they rarely men- 
tioned him but with a term of reproach, which 
has been variously rendered ‘in all the modern 
languages. 

Nothing could equal the stranger’s surprise at 
this circumstance; as well as that of his fellow 
citizens appearing, generally, so extremely indif- 
ferent as they did to their own interests. That they 


Should have so little prudence and forethought 


as to provide only for their necessities and plea- 
sures for that short part of their existence in 
which they were to remain in this planet, he 
could consider only as the effect of disordered 
intellect ; so that he even returned their incivili- 
lies to himself, with affectionate expostulation; 
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accompanied by lively emotions of compassion 
and.amazement. 

If ever he was tempted for a moment, to vio- 
jate any of the conditions of his happiness, he 
bewailed his own madness with agonizing emo- 

and to. all.the invitations he received, 
from others to do: any thimg inconsistent with 
his real interests, he had but one answer,— 
“Qh,” he would say, “iam. to die!—I am to 


dig!” | QQ. 
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A FRIENDLY ADDRESS TO YOUTH. 


I write not these things to shame you, but as ney beloved 
sons I warn you. —1l Cor. iv. 14. 


My dear young Readers, 

TWELVE months have clapsed since I ad- 
dressed you upon the important concerns of 
your sowls.* Considering the numbers that have 
dropped into the grave since that period, it is 
astonisiing that we are spared, that our places 
, still know us, and that our friends still recognise 
us. I would willingly indulge a hope that the 
subject of that address has not been altogether 
disregarded by you, and that you have pondered 
the path of your feet; yet I cannot help being 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy, fearful 
lest satan, the enemy of souls, should tempt 
you, that the false reasonings of the world 
should decoy you, or that your own heart should 
incline to the ways of death. Will you sit down 
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4 FRIENDLY APDRESS TO youth. 13 


and hear me for a few minutes? I mean not to 
detain you long, and assure you that when I 
thus write to you itis not ‘* to shame you, but 
as my beloved friends I warn you.” 

Ist, I wish to caution you against delay in 
seeking salvation. 

_ This is a sin which the greater part of man- 
kind commit, and especially young persons, even: 
those who regularly hear the gospel, and are 
favored with the instructions of pious parents 
or tutors. Under the:idea that there igo amme- 
diate necessity4or attending to serious things, 
they suffer year after year. to steal away !— 
Many. motives should urge you to instant con- 
sideration, andearnest prayer. ‘‘ The salvation 
of the soul,’ says Archbishop Tillotson, *“ is 
invaluable, life is uncertain, and as the present 
time is all that we can call our own, let us not 
put off the concerns of our immortal interest for 
a moment, lest we should be permitted to die in 
our sins, as a just punishment for trifling with 
God and gur own conscience.” 

2d. There are many vices to which young 
persons are subject, and against which I must 
warn yous—Sabbuth breaking is a common sin, 
although so strongly prohibited by the word of 
God. All unnecessary excursions, ali worldly 
conversation, and even trifling, and net im- 
proving the time, are breaches of the fourth 
commandment, How persons can read news- 
papers, and works that are decidedly world/y, 1 
cannot explain! and yet we know there are yast 


numbers of persons who do this, even amongst 
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those who profess religion. You are not allowed. 
to learn your usual school lessons on the sacred 
day of God, which you may learn on the other 
days of the week. What is lawful in respect to- 
children who are taught on the Lord's day to 
read the Scriptures is not lawful in regard to you.’ 
Need I add the sinfulness of playing overtures, 
and pieces of music on the day of God. Music. 
should never be employed on that day but as 
helpful to devotion, Of course, I inolude as a 
violation of the sabbath, all Sunday walks for 
recreation or pleasure,—all feasting and worldly 
amusements of every sort.—‘ The observance 
of the Lord’s day,” says Sir Matthew Hale, 
‘*has ever had joined to it a blessing upon the 
rest of my time, and the week that hath been so. 
begun, hath been prosperous and blessed to me.” 

Let me warn you against intemperance in 
eating and drinking. A drunkard is a hateful: 
and most awful character. Some of the Indians. 
considered drunkenness as a species of madness, 
and in their language, ‘‘ the same word which 
denotes a drunkard signifies also a madman.” 
Look not on the wine when it is red; so as to 
desire it eagerly. Always rise from table with an’ 
appetite. This will greatly tend to the preser- 


vation of health, and keep your faculties in full 
vigour. 


Guard against extratagant expressions, espe-' 
cially swearing, and the profane and thoughtless: 
repetition of the name of God, Christ, &c.—: 
This is no uncommon sin! It js shocking ,to» 
hear a thoughtless, affected young man use the. 
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expression ‘‘by heavens !” “ by my conscience !” 
* by the fates!" &c. Some are very partial to 
this mode of swearing“ faith it is.’ Bat I 
will not soil this paper farther in thus exposing 
the sins of the profane. Let the apostles ad- 
vice be regarded :—** Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that if may ad- 
minister good to the hearers.” 
; Moderation in speech is a very important at- 
tainment. Many persons meet with nothing but 
phenomena! Every thing is the largest or 
smallest, the best or the worst they ever saw, or 
heard, or read of; such characters acquire a 
habit which often betrays them into falsehoods 
and inconsistencies. 
— $d. Allow me, dear young readers, to caution 
you against wasting time. When it is not im- 
proved it is really wasted. A certain little girl 
was always busy, and yet she was a (time killer ; 
the parlour was covered with bits ef paper which 
she had cut up with the scissars. Indolens had 
his grammar constantly in hand, and his Virgil 
continually before him, but he could never con- 
strue his lesson: his master at length discovered 
that instead of searching his dictionary he would 
be drawing houses or men upon a slate, or piece 
of paper concealed under the desk, or .else in 
twisting or untwisting a piece of cord! He was 
at length dismissed the school as incorrigible: 
But of all the wasters of time, those who trifle 
in the house of God are the worst. Many ap- 
pear as though the word of God was not ad- 
dressed to them. Now they look at some person 
Bz 
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who coughs, then they turn round towards the 
clock, and then they take up their hymn book 
and turn over the leaves. How can such vagrant 
minds profit? Alas, they hear nothing, not even 
the ¢ext, and hence their stupidity when asked 
‘where was the text?”—“ O! I think it was in 
—_——— but really I do not reco/lect; I did not 
exactly hear what the minister said!!” I hope 
you, dear readers, are not of this description. 
Be this your prayer— 

** Let me not to thy temple come, 

' And empty thence depart, 

But may gladly carry 

Thy treasure in my feart.” 

A book and a pencil are exceedingly helpful 
in the house of God. Short notes of the sermon 
greatly assist meditation, as well as preserve the 
mind from wandering. ‘‘ Idleness,” says Dr. 
South, ‘offers up the soul to the devil, as a 
blank, for him to write what he will upon it. 
Idleness is the emptiness, and business the fu- 
ness of the soul, and we all know that we may 
infuse what we will into an emp/y vessel, but a 
full one has no room for a further infusion. 

Before I finish this paper I will suggest a few 
things to which I beg your serious attention, and 
trust you will put them into practice: In the 
first place, calmly inquire in‘o your present cha~ 
racter.—Are you 2 child of God, or a votary of 
satan and the world? Inréading the scriptures 
you find there are but fio tharacters exhibited, 
viz. the righteous and the wicked, and in one of 
these classes you are at the’ present. moment; 
this is a serious thought. Your disposition and 
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your eéaainte will enable you easily to determine, 
for those who love God keep his commandments, 
and those who are of the world pursue worldly 
vanities, and delight in sinful amusements. 
Think frequently upon the omniscience of God. 
There is not a place where you can fix the sole of 
your foot, but God is actually present; there is. . 


not a thonght of your heart that he does not 


know, nor a word that you speak that he does not 
hear! His eye follows you when wicked com-- 
panions lead you astray. He observes you. when. 
you tread in forbidden paths.. 


** Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 
You are surrounded still with God.” 


Even the heathen philosophers perceived this : 
“ Nihil clausum est Deo interest animis nostris, 
et intervenit cogitationibus mediis, imo nun- 
quam discedit.”—‘* Nothing is hidden from 
God; he is present in-our minds, and discovers: 
our’ most secret thoughts; yea, he never leaves 

—Senec. Epist. 83. 

‘metas upon the rapidity with which time 
passes. It steals away so silently that we only 
discover its flight when it is departed. Twenty 
or thirty years will soon be gone, and in the end 
your great astonishment will. be that they are 
gone so quickly... OQ! how much have you to do 
in a short time. How soon the coffin. will be 
ready for How soon will your funeral knell: 
toll! How soon will you: appear before the: 
judgment seat of Christ, and your eternal state 
befor ever and unalterably fixed !—fixed in 
happiness or woe, with God and holy angels 
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or with devils and accursed spirits. Every thing 
calls upon you to redeem the time, to seek the 
pardon of your sins through the blood of Jesus, 
that you may enjoy sweet peace in this world, and 
fulness of blessedness in the world to come. 
That this may be your happy possession is the 
sincere prayer of, My dear youths, 
Your affectionate friend, 


Dublin. RicHarp Cope, 


Tre HIsToRY AND PRESENT STATE OF 
JERUSALEM. 


With a Map of the City and the Places adjacent. 


WE are naturally led to follow up the map of 


Palestine in our number for January last year, 
by a map of Jerusalem itself in its present state. 
‘« Were a person,” says the Rev. Mr. Jolliffe, 
in one of his letters dated from Jerusalem 
ahout three years ago, “‘ carried blindfold from 
England and placed in the centre of that city, or 
upon any of the hills by which it is overlooked, 
nothing, perhaps, would exceed his astonishment, 
on the sudden removal of the bandage. From 
the centre of the neighbouring elevations he 
wodld see a wild, rugged, mountainons desert ; 
no herds depasturing on the summits ;_no forests 
clothing the.acclivities, no water flowing through 
the valleys; but one rude scene of Savage mre- 
lancholy waste, in the midstof which the ancient 
glory of Judea bows her head in widowed deso- 
lation.” How literally have the prophetic threat- 
emngs been fulfilled. “J will cast off this city, 
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Jerusalem, which I have chosen”—2 Kings, xxiii. : 
27.—xxi. 13. “ Lwill wipe Jerusalem as a man 

wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it upside F 
down.” ‘* Jerusalem,” said the prophet Isaiah, ia 
(iii.8.) speaking of the future, which he foresaw _ 
as if present, “ is ruined;” ‘* Zion is a wilder- i 
ness,” (Ixiv. 10.) Again in Jer. ix. Ll. * I will 
make Jerusalem heaps and a den of dragons.” 
That it is now, as.it has for ages been, a den of 4 1 
sordid ‘Turkish tyrants, to whom, for their cruelty, 
extortion, and horrible wickedness, the pro- 
phetic term ‘‘ dragons” exactly applies, is evi- 
dent from the accounts of both ancient and 
modern travellers—but to proceed :-— 

On entering the town, continues the writer 
already quoted, the magic. of the name (Jeru- 
salem.—The Vision of Peace, or the inheritance 
of perfection) and all an Englishman’s earliest 
associations, would suffer a still greater violence, 
and expose him to still stronger disappointment. 
No “ streets of palaces. and walks of state,” no. 
high raised arches of triumph, no.fountains to 
cool the air, or porticos to exclude the sun,—no 

single vestige to announce its former military 
greatness, or commereial opulence; but, in. the 
‘place of these, he would find himself encom 
passed on every side: by walls of rude masonry, 
the dull uniformity of which is. only broken by 
the occasional protrusion of a small gyated 
window. Well might the prophet Jeremiah 
exclain—‘ From the daughter of Zion all her 
beauty is departed.”—Lam. i. 
Our readers may be advantageously reminded 
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that a panorama of Jerusalem. was exhibited in 
London several years: ago, which, however in- 
ferior in many respects as a painting, strikingly 
exemplified all that Mr. Jolliffe has described as 
an eye-witness of its present desolate condition. 
Most of the spectators who had read their Bibles,. 
were particularly struck with the remarkable 
manner in which Donoyan’s Panorama repre- 
sented. the holy city tc be surrounded by moun- 
tains higher than any of those elevations occu- 
pied by the town itself, and they at once recol- 
lected the exquisite simile of the royal psalmist, 
(Psal..cxxv. 2.}—‘* As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the LORD is round about his 
people from henceforth, even for ever.” 
This most famous of all the cities of the earth, 

so long renowned for its sanctity and opulence, 
is now very thinly inhabited: It is not more 
than three: miles in circumference... The double 
lines. in. the plan, point’out the present walls of 
the city, built of a reddish stone, and kept in 
tolerable repair. ‘The dotted chain, or line, is 
intended to show, for reasons which will‘be given. 
hereafter, how far the walls of the ancient city 
probably extended. We say probably, because, 
though it is still’ possible to fix with certainty 
upon mount Sion, mount Calvary, the mount of 
Olives, the brook Kedron, and such things 
as even’ the lapse-of two thousand’ years would 
not materially change; yet as to its most splen- 
did temple,. and the possible extent fof’ the cify 
itself, with every thing which was the work of 
merely human hands, it is impossible to bring. 
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forward much beyond interesting probabilities. 
But as these will arise out of important pas- 
sages in the sacred oracles, and must tend to 
impress more deeply upon our minds the ‘sta- 
pendous facts of our blessed Redeemer’s history, 
we shall endeavour to trace his sacred footsteps 
to those places where he wrought some of his 
miracles of goodness, and in our progress, to 
throw all the light we can procure, and compress 
into such confined |.*iits upon various passages, 
which, without a plan to assist the comprehen- 
sion, cannot be generally understood. We shall 
next follow the Lamb of God from the garden of 
Gethsemane, to the hall of judgment, and to 
the awful scene of his sacrificial death for us 
men, and for oursalvation. To this will be sub- 
joined a general history of the holy city, both 
before and after the Christian era. 

We intend to resume this subject next gnon‘h, 
with an additional plate of the Mount of Olives. 


Hisrory or tHe CuristTiAn CHURCH 
DURING THE TENTH CENTURY. 


Darkness ang Corruption that prevailed. Order of 
Clugni.— Learned men.—Feast of all Souls.— 
Rosary and Crown.—Holy War.— Pregress of 
Christianity.— Conversion of Rollo.— Giho the 
Great.—Arnulph, Bishop 0) Orleans. | 


BaRonIus, the confessor of Pope Clement 
VIII. speaking of this century, terms it, “ an 
iron age, barren of all goodness; a leaden age, 
abounding inall wickedness; adark age, peculiar 
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above all others for the scarcity of writers, and 
men of learning.”* The Popedom secmed to 
be possessed not by men, but by monsters, and 
even children were appointed to the most con- 
siderable bishoprics.+ Eripert, at the age of 
five years, was made archbishop of Rheims !— 
John XII. natural son of Pope Sergius, ad- 
vanced to the papal chair when only eighteen 
years old! conducted himself so tyrannically, and 
committed such enormities, that he was deposed 
and exiled. Amongst other vices and horrible 
immoralities, he was convicted of the crime of 
“* incest with two sisters, ordaining deacons in a 
stable, drinking to the health of the devil, and 
imploring his assistance in throwing the dice.” 
He was at length removed, and Leo. VIIT. suc- 
ceeded, John was killed by an injured husband 
in 964, 

_ In the East, Theophilact, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, led a life nearly as vicious. He 
was passionately fond of the chace, and of having 
a great number of horses. It is said that when 
performing the service ene Good Friday, a mes- 
senger entered and informed him oie of his 
favourite mares had foaled :—he instantly sus- 
pended the service, and ran to the stable to see 
the foal. These facts clearly point out the .cor- 


rupt state of the ministers of religion, if ministers. 
they might be called. 


The Papal power continued to increase ; cer- 
tain bishops even asserted publickly that the 
Roman Pontiffs were not only bishops of Rome, 


* Annales Mccles. + Hornii Hist. Eccles... 
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but of the whole world!! They now aimed at 
civil authority in these places where they exer- 
cised ecclesiastical dominion, and coveted the 
titles and immunities of dukes, marquesses, and 
counts of the empire. Simony and concubinage 
were the common sins of the clergy, and even 
the austere monk squandered with his mistresses 
the revenues of the church. * 

The monkish order of Clugni, was introduced 
by Odo, abbot of Clugni, 927. Odo was born 
at Tours, 879. He is represented as a man of 
extraordinary sanctity, and died 943. 

There were but few learned men in this cen- 
tury, if we except Suidas, author of the Greek 
Lexicon, and Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, 
Eutychius, patriarch of Constantinople, Gerbert, 
afterwards Silvester IL. who contributed princi- 
pally to the revival of learning. 

Religion seemed to consist in external show, 
and childish ceremonies. ‘The worship of images 
and departed saints, the superstitious veneration 
of the relics of holy men and women were strictly 
observed, and the minds of the people were de- 
Juded and kept in a state of vassalage to the 
priests by the dreadful idea of purgatory. 

A new annual festival was introduced by. 
Odilo, abbot of Clugnj, in remembrance of all 
departed souls confined in purgatory. 
was also brought forward of celebrating masses, 
every week, and abstaining from meat in honour 
of the Virgin Mary. To these may be added 


the Rosary and Crown. ‘* The Rosary consists» 


* Hugo, de Monasterii Farfensis destructione. 


A custom 
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of fifteen repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and a 
hundred and fifty salutations of the blessed virgin. 
The Crown consists in six or seven repetitions 
of the Lord’s prayer, and six or seven salutations, 


or Ave Marias.* 


This was the era of the holy war, which was 


“projected against the Mahometans to recover 


the possession of Palestine. It was sanctioned 
by Silvester If; who called on ‘all the European 
powers to assist him in the g/orious undertaking ! 
This summons was disobeyed, except by the 
inhabitants of Pisa. The holy war, as it was 
termed afterwards became very popular, and mul- 
titudes rushed forward to engage in the Quixotic 
expedition. 

Christianity has still to contend with perse- 
cution from its enemies, and treachery from its 
pretended friends. In the West, the ignorance 
and cruelty of Paganism produced dreadful con- 


sequences. Yet there were many circumstances 


of an encouraging nature. Leo, surnamed the 


Philosopher, who reigned over the Greeks, 
greatly patronized learning and learned men, 
nor was bis son and successor, Constantine, less 
attentive to the progress of literature ; many of 
his works are still in existence. 

Dark as this century certainly was, Chris- 
tianity continued to spread, although greatly 
encumbered with a burden of unscriptural cere- 
monies. Among the Turks and Tartars it was 
very successful, ‘The renowned pirate, Rollo, 
afterwards Duke of Normandy, and his whole 
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* Hail Mary, &c. 
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army, were also among those who embraced the 
Christian faith., Rollo was baptized by the 
name of Robert, and married to Gisela, daughter 
of the French King Charles the Simple. | In 
Poland, the daughter of the Duke of Bohemia 
persuaded her husband to embrace her religion, 
and recommended it to his subjects, 965. In 
Russia, Anne, the wife of the Duke Wlodamir, 
induced her husband to receive Christian bap- 
tism, by the name of Basilius. In Hungary, a 
similar event occurred—Adalbart, archbishop:of 
Prague, preached there, and afterwards visited 
Poland. The piety and zeal of Otho the Great 
must not be omitted. This eminent man was 
crowned Emperor of Germany, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 936, and died 973, aged sixty-two. 
To promote the improvement and reformation of 
the people, and that they might have proper ex- 
amples to influence and guide them, he estab- 
lished bishopricks at, Brandenburgh, and at four 
other places. It is to be regretted that his zeal and 


to increase that pride and luxury which had 
already arisen to an astonishing and alarming 
height. It is a fact too notorious to be denied, 
that in proportion as wealth and worldly gran- 
deur increase in the Church of God, the trae 
spirit of Christianity declines.- When pompous 
shews, and pantomimic ceremonies dazzle the 
eye, there is little looking after Him that sees us; 
the desire of David is then unfelt,—‘* My soul 
thirsteth for God, yea, for the living God.” 

God has in every age preserved to himself a 
VOL. VI. N.S, 


liberality to the ministers of the Church tended | 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


remnant. ‘Arnulph, bishop of: Orleans, pre- 
a served the primitive spirit of the gospel, and 
shone as a light in a dark place; afewlikehim- ~— 
self in Belgium and Germany dared to be sine 
gular. The following extract frem one of his 
discourses will shew his views of the Romish 
Church :—*“ O:! deplorable Rome! who, in the 
days of our forefathers didst- produce se many 
barning and shining lights, thou hast brought 
forth in our times: only dismal darkness, worthy 
of the detestation of’posterity. What shall we 
do, or what counsel’ shall we take?”—‘* Let us 
bear with our primates as long-as we cap, and in 
the mean time seek for spiritual‘food where it is 
to be found:’—“ What think you, reverend 
fathers, of this‘man, the Pope, placed on a 
lofty throne, sltining in purple and ‘gold? Whom 
do you accomnt him? If destitate of love, and 
puffed up with the pride of’ knewledge only, 
HE 18 ANTICHRIST SITTING IN THE TEMPLE 
or Gop.” 


° 


CRUELTY, To. ANIMALS, 


A righteous man regardeth the: life. of bis beast; but. the 
-tender mercies of, the wicked are cruel. Prov. xii. 10. 


On the termination’ of a fair, annually held 
“at Rochdale, ‘in Laneashire, it was lately deter- 

‘mined ‘to'bait bull*for the amusement of a 
“gteat number of persons, whose: tastes ‘are as 
savage as their amusements are cruel, and 
accordingly the poor beast: was tied about’ one 
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o'clock to a stake at the edge of the river, 
near the bridge. The radius of the cord was 
about six yards, and the animal in making 
the citcle, was frequently three feet deep in 
water. Thecrowd collected to witness this sight 
exceeds credibility, and the number of people on 
and near the bridge made it difficult to pass; 
the sides of the river were also thronged with 
spectators of every age and sex, and many were 
seen near the bull up to their middle in water, 
jumping with ecstacy af the sport. At every | 
revolution the enimal made to disengage himself . 
from the dogs, were seen people tumbling over | 
each ether ia thud and water up te the knees, 

and the shouts of jpy occasionally expressed 

cowld ely have been eqaalled by the yell of 


savages. This sport continued for about three ‘i 
> hours, when, shocking to relate, a considerable 
") portion ef the parapet wall leading to the bridge 
a gave way, from the extreme pressure of the , 
crowd, and five persons were. killed on the spot: g 
and from another accouat it appears that: feur ag 
other persons died shostly afterwards of the 144 


wounds they received, making nme in the whole 
who lost their lives, besides a considerable 
number whe were very severely wounded, . The 
stones composing this parapet are large,(many 
are a yard in bength,) proportionably. thick ; 
consequently they with an. overwhelning 
foree: The pressure’ of the crowd near the, wall 
was so great as to foree numbers ef spectators 
with the stones upon: the uagonscigus 
below,: One womam hail hes, 
c2 | 
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broken, anda young man had his arm completely 
cut from his body, besides numbers who were 
braised in a manner too shocking to relate. Was 
not this awful calamity a signal jadgment upon 
the wretched perpetrators of such wanton cruelty? 


oF SCRIPTURE. 
Jewish Cametry in the Crimea, 


_ She goeth into the grave to weep there. John xi. 31. 


“Ty a recess, appeared’ the Coemetry, or ‘ field 
of dead,’ belonging to the Karaite Jews. Nothing 
can be imagined more calculated to inspire holy 
meditation. It is a beautiful grove, filling a chasm 
of the mountains, which is rendered gloomy by 
the shade of lofty trees and overhanging rocks. A 
winding path conducts through this solemn scene. 
Several tombs of white marble. present a fine 
‘contrast to the deep ‘green of the foliage ; and 
‘female figures, in’ white veils; are constantly seen 

‘offering iketr pious lamentations over the graves. 
‘An evemng ora moriiing visit to the secpulchres of 
‘their departed friends constitutes, perhaps, all the 
exercise of the Jewish women, as they seldom 
‘leave their houses: m this respect, their customs 
TS similar to those of Tahtars and Turks.”’ 

To the above extract from Dr, Clarke's travels, 
the following from Pallas’s travels.“ This litthe 
valley of Jehoshaphat, is so highly;vaiued by the 
Jews, ‘that whenever the ancient Khans wished to 


extort from them a’present, or’ to Tuise a voluditary 
‘contribuion, it was sufficient to threaten them, with 
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the extirpatiotr of those sacred trees, under the 
plaasible pretence of wanting fuel or timber.” 
Fhe above: presents. pleasing illustration of 
the conduct of Mary, at the sepulchre of her 
Lazarus. 


SPIDER Ba ROMETERS. 


THE manner in which spiders | carry. on their 
operations conformably to the impending chan- 
ges of the atmosphere, is simply this :—If the 
weather is likely to become rainy, windy, or in 
other respects. disagreeable, they fix thé termi- 
nating filaments on which the wéb is suspended, 
unusually short, and in this state they await the 
influence of a temperature which is remarkably 
variable. On the contrary; if the terminating 
filaments are made uncommonly long, we may in 
proportion to their length, conclude that the 
weather will be sefené, and continue so at least 
fot ten ot twelve days. But if the spiders be 
totally indolent, rain generally succeeds ; though 
on the other hand, their activity during the rain, 
is the most certain proof that it will be only of 
short duration, and followed with fair and very 
cohstant weather. | 

According to farther observations, thé spiders 
régularly make some alterations in their webs or 
nets every twenty-four boars, If these changes 
take place between the hours of six and séven 
in the evening, they indicate a s clear and plea- 
sant night, 
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‘about me, I was every time obliged to pretend 4 


‘foming on every side, 
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ie 
‘Tu late Polish patriot, Kosciusko, wishing 
‘to send’ some bottles of good wine'to his-friend, 
aclergyman, could not trust‘them to his servant, 4 
4 


but commissioned a young man, named Zeltner, 
to take them upon the terse which Kosciusko 
himself usually rode. Qn his. return, Zeltner » 
declared he would never ride the horse again, 
‘unless Kosciusko at the same time lent him his 
purse ; “because,” said he, “as soon as a poor 
man on the road takes off his hat/and asks -for 
charity, the horse stops, and will, not stir till 
something is given; and as I had no money 


to give something i in order to get your horse to 


‘ 


ai? 


Maxims, 
i Tr is vain to. suppose we could, do better in 
different cireumstances, or to. think that our 
imaginary merits will cover our real faults; we 
are not to choose our own part in life, but to 
act properly that which is assigned to us, 


418 who ventures into, temptations, which haye 
proved the ruin of his friends or neighbours, is . 


like a pilot who runs: his ship against a rock, 
when he sces the fragments of former wreck, 


Reis 


_ Let us consider that life is ‘short and uncertain, 


'o, defer one day our attention to religion may 
prove our everlasting destruction,* 


Heaven is a day witho st a claud to ites it, 
ora night to end it, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN ‘nowani, ESQ. 


qnd Mtaly.— Marriage,—Sent to France. as a, Prisoner 


Liberated, Resides in Hampshire — Second’ Mar 
Removes to Cardington. — Serves the Sherif 
Belford — Visits in England, &c 


A good man seen, thongs silent, gives.” 


sketch: the life. of a man as Howard, is an em 
ninomaine replete with pleasure and advantage, and although 
‘some of my readers are, no doubt, in the possession of many 
.of the incidents of life, yet. there, are some particulars 
-which'are not generally known, the perusal of which will aii 
I flattermyself, be.as gratifying to the readers as they have 
‘been to. the transcriber, for I assuune no higher name, ‘since 
10 am indebted, ina great measure, to others for the follow- ie 
mg 
John, Howard, stiled the Philanthropist, a name 
oe would dignify the royal purple, drew his first breath at Ba 
‘Hackney, 1726. Shortly after.the death of his father,.a 
earpet manovfacturer in Smithfield, he travelled, through 
‘France and Italy... On his return ‘to England, he resided at 
‘the house of Mrs. Lardeau,, a widow, at Stoke Newington. - 
-Here he was visited by a severe illness, and experienced so 
“much, kindness and attention from. this worthy woman, that 
although he was then bat eight and twenty, and she up- 
owards of fifty, he made her an offer of marriage, which she 
‘reluctantly accepted. | Death removed her from him three © 
“years afterwards, and ‘the. following year he embarked for 
‘Lisbon, ‘to ‘witness the awful, consequences of the earth- 
‘quake in that city. | During his, residence at. Newington, 
the dissenting minister resigned his charge, and Mr, Howard 
exerted himself to procore, a parsonage house for bis suc- 
-eéssor,” contributing. fifty pounds. for that purpose... He 
-embarked for Lisbon in the Hanover, packet in Midsummer, 
‘1756, The vessel was taken on its passage by a French pri- 
vateer, “by which means Mr. Howard endured the confine- 
‘ment: of: a French: prison.; Adverse this, providence 
appeared, it was overruled for good, and it was here that 
his own sufferings taught» him to,feel for others in a similar 
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‘into effect: 


BIOGRAPHY. 


situation, and inspired bin with, the: benevolent design 
of visiting prisons. Upon his liberation he made the tour 
of Italy, and returning to Engiuad took up his residence at 
Brokenhurst, near Lymington, in Hampshire. In April, 
1758, he married. Miss Harnett Leeds, of Croxton, who 
lived but seven years afier, a8 she.died.in childbed. Having 
quitted. Lymington, he resided at Cardington, near Bedtord, 
on an estate which he purchased. Here we find him actively 
employed amongst the poer who surrounded him, noo only 
in relieving their necessities, but im erecting cottages. far 
their abode. He was regulur in attending the worship: ef 
God ‘at Bedford, every Lord's day, morning and evening. 
Upon the death of his sister, he had a considerable im- 
crease to his property; which he mstantly deterrmaed! to 
devote to the relief of prisoners. In 1773, he was nomi- 
nated sheriff of Bedfordshire, which office he serwed: with 
great credit, and the execution of which brouglit: ayore: pas- 
ticularly under his notice the sufferings. of persons eunfined 
im gaols, and inspired him with the humane resolution. of 
visiting the: various: prisons im Englaud, which he cared 
into effect, and :any of the county gaois were in consequence 
of’ his representation, pulled down, and newedifiees eraaved 
upon his own plan, For hie assiduiy in instance, he 
received the thanks of the honourable House of Commens. 

But England was too confined’2 tlieatre.for. the: display. of 
his extensive benevoience. From the year 27:75, to 1787); he 
actually passed thtough France: three times; four times 
through Germany, five’ throuyh Holland, twice threagh 
‘and’ oncethrough Spain and! Portugal, The fume ef 


‘such a character could’ not be concealed:. Every, whene- tte 


report of’ his benévelence was heard and listened te: with 


admiratiun,—and' in 1785, @ subscriptiom amounting: to 


more than fifteen hundred: pounds was actually: raimed to 
erecta statue to his: honor; bur agamst this Howard re 


‘monstrated. nov one friend in: England,” said. he, 
“to stop these proceedings.” He also wrete two letters’ to 
the subscribers, in conseqaence of which, the design..was 


at tliat time abandoned, although it was afterwards carried 
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Portry, 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Aoatn the gorgeous sun with giant force 

Leads forth the fleeting hours that form the year, 
And rushes onward in his flaming course 

To that dread moment ending all things here. 
This can I view regardless, void of fear, 


j 


Borne daily on his chariot wheels which roll Cl 

Down to the yawning grave in full career? : 
. Oh! let me ask, ere he has reach’d his goal, 1g 
Where shalt thou find thy final home, my soul? aie 


Ah! where are they—who saw with me the sun, 
When on the year departed, first he rose; 
Young,..vig'rous, beautiful, that year begun, 
But sunk into the tomb before its close? 
If righteous Heav'n should number me with those. 
On whom the new year’s sun no more shall rise, 
‘Must I from hence descend to endless woes, 
Or upward soar to share the blissful prize, 

Where the redeem'd shall reign, with Christ beyond 


the skies, | | 


> >> 


Has this world’s emptiness so charm’d my heart, 
That here, for ever; I would fondly stay ; 

- Lose heav'n itself for dreams which soon depart;. 
Eternal glory, for a house of clay; a 
For gross delusions of life’s transient day !— i 
O, rather.let my soul, awak’ning, scorn 
Th’ infernal snare; and flee to Christ, the Way, 
The Life, the Light; of heav’nly day, the dawn ; 

In whom, exulting thought, to die is to be born! ‘i 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


Tue world’s a sea which all mankind must cross, 
Where storms incessant rear, and billows toss; 
Small are our barks, yet fram’d by skill divine 
To bear vast treasures to their heav’nly shrine : 
Rocks, quicksands, tempest, pirates in disguise, 
Whole fleets of enemies attempt the prize. 
How cana single bark unarm’d, engage 
Tremendous foes inspir’d with hellish rage, 
Avoid where rocks and quicksands would betray, 
And steer securely on her arduous way? * 
What friendly pilot will his succour lend ? 
What convoy from such monst’reus foes defend ? 
‘The power who guides the planets in their course, 
That form’d their robes of light, and gave their force. 
Not less observant of this lower sphere, 
Will condescend to guide his creatures here: 
Nor can the most minute escape his sight, 
Whose wisdom, goodness, pow’r are infinite ! 
Whiose most peculiar care is still bestow’d 
On those alone who pat their trust in God. 
These shall find caims, when storms and tempests rise 
Peace, amidst war and desolations cries ; 
Plenty, in famine; comfort, in distress ; 
In sickness, health; and endless life in death! 
M. D. 
THE ROCK. 
An original Hymn by the ate Ie Rev,.S. Mexdéey, of Liverpeol 
And it fell not: for it was founded onarock. Matt. vil. 25. 
Jesus, we bless thy glonious name, 
‘Thou. graeieus Saviour of thy flock ;, 


love ang grace are still the 
nock,. 
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Blest souls, who build on thee for all, 


Nor shall the buiiding ever fali,. 
For itis founded omarotk, - | a 
Securd by Heav’h’s conmamt, 


“Phougli devils rage, and men stiould‘mock ; 
Safely’ shalt this firm building ‘stands 
_ For it isfounded' on 
Nor shall th’ o’erwhelming flood of death, 
E’er prove this trath of Christ was broke ; 
_ No}, saints shall own with dying breath, 
* Our souls are founded on a rock. 


Yes, thro’ Eternity, we'll sing,. . 
With all his ransom’d.saved flock, .. 
Glory to Christ, our Saviour King, 
“That we are foundedonarock. IGDALIA. 
HOSANNA, 
The Words and. Music ‘by the Rev, T. Kuury, Dublin. 
“Yes; we hope the day is nigh, 
When many nations long enslaved, 
Shall break forth and sing with joy. 
Hosanna to the Son of David, 
Abrah’'ms seed cast off so long, 
Shall then-appear-among the saved, 
Shall arise and join the song, 
Hosanna to the Son of David. 


Jew and, Gentile shall unite, 

- By Satan’s pow’r no more enslaved, 
And shall sing with great delight 

Hosanna to the Son of David. 

| But a brighter day is nigh, os 

When Jesus shall collect his»saved,. 

_ Men and angels then shall cry ae 

Hosanna to the Son of David. 


They shall abide each trying shock; 
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36 POETRY. 
TIME. 
TuEReE is a shape upon whose wrinkled brow 
Deeds dark and good, in many a line of light 
Are character'd; and they who read aright 
Thence learn.to live uprightly : you may know 
Him by his murderous scythe, and beard of snow, 
And glistening eye, for piercing is his sight 
As still in early youth: the blackest night, 


‘Past, present, and to come, he looketh through. 


Yet he is mortal; for he shall be swept 

Away and die, when from its dust the world : 
Shall cast death’s victims, that have soundly slept 
Till at the last dread trump the grave uphurl'd, 
Shall yield her prey; then man-to bliss sublime 
Shall rise, or sink in woe ;—that shape is Time. _L. 


RELIGION, 


sacred influence brings 
While here below supreme delight, 
To those who seek celestial things, _ 
Beyond the shades of mortal night. 


Through her our angry passions cease, 
She calms the tumults of the breast, 
She points the path of ‘endless peace, 
And gives the weary traveller rest. 


Her mild, yet glorious rays supply 
‘To man the only pole-star giv’n, _ 
| By which poor rebels doom’d to die, 
Repenting reach the joys of heaven. 
BOMBYX, 
ARTE mea pereo, tumulum mihi fabricor ipse 


Fila mei fati dueo necemaque neo, 
(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 
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Re Evangelical Miscellany. 
FEBRUARY, 1821. ag 

The BAS on the Arcu of Titus. 

— 


Tus part of the Arch of Titus is here 
repeated for the advantage of exhibiting it upon 
a larger scale. Our readers will, at once, ‘re- 
cognize the golden candlestick, and the table of 


a shew bread with the cup upon it, and the silver 
re trumpets connected together. The procession 
ES here represented corroborates the account given 

4 by Josephus: for, as neither the ark, nor any thing 4 
&§ belonging to it, such as the cherubim and the i 
= mercy seat, are found sculptured upon this arch, os 
a it tends to confirm the opinion that these were @ 
> destroyed with the first temple, or carried away ’ a. 


. by Nebuchadnezzar, and never brought back | 
j again.—See Solomon’s Temple and the Ark of’ 
the Covenant, in the Youth’s Magazine for Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1819. ‘The remain- 
ing particulars will: be piven with the frieze 
‘4 which is our next subject. 
VOL. VI. Ne S. D 
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THE PROGRESS OF. DEATH. 
A VISION. 


— 


ow @ 
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‘© Omnia, sub ictu, Mors habet. Falce omnia sternit.” 


All things by Death’s dread stroke are doom’d to fall: 
Beneath his sweeping scythe he prostrates all! 


> 


THERE is something in death that naturally 
induces melancholy. The mind revolts at the 
idea of the grave, and rumbers through fear of 
dying, have all their lives been subject to bond- 
age. The removal of friends has often deeply 
affected us, and the reflections of the day have 
even been perpetuated in the hours of slumber. 

Full of thought and wearied by exertion, I fell 
into a profound sleep. I dreamed that one, 
whose aspect indicated something more than 
human, approached me; and; with a commanding 
look, said, “* Follow me, I will lead thee where 
thou shalt see Death executing the commission 
which he has received from the Most High, and. 
present to thy view the harm he produces.” In 
a moment I was divested of my inclination to- 
wards the earth, and my guide taking my hand, 
_we flew aloft, and in our flight discovered a form, 
at once hideous and terrifying; he was pale as 
the sickly moon; in one hand he held a pointed 
dart, and in the other the glass of time. Thus 
equipped, he proceeded with rapid strides ; at 
the sight of him my heart fainted: perceiving 
my terror, “fear not,” said my guide, “ this. 
messenger of destruction cannot go beyond his 
commission, you; will soon witness that to some 


he proves a welcome herald, although to others 
the reverse.” | 
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We soon arrived at a very populous’ city, 
where all was one continued scene of hurry and 
confusion, and saw death enter an elegant man- 
sion. ‘“ As we are invisible to human beings,” 
said my guide, ‘“‘ we will follow him, In that 
house resides a rich old miser, who has by every 
species of fraud acquired an immense property. 
In the early part of his life, he married an amiable 
young lady, against her inclinations, merely to 
possess himself of her fortane, which was very 
considerable. Added to his extreme love of 
money, he has proved a consummate hypocrite, 
professing to advocate the cause of religion and 
virtue, but only to cover his base actions. He 
fias just made his will, and instead of remem- 
bering his poor relatives, he has actually 
bequeathed the principal part of his disposable 
property to erect an hospital and support a 
theatre!! He now lies on a bed of extreme 
misery, his former scenes of rapine and extor- 
tion are constantly before his eyes. ‘This morn- 
ing the sacrament was administered to him, his 
calmness then was only apparent—his oaths are 
dreadful. He is now crying out, ‘ Devils— 
furies—hell—Oh ! conscience! conscience! Of- 
fended God—persecuted widows—imprisoned 
tenants.’” At the sight of Death he gave a loud 
shriek, and wildly staring, exclaimed, ‘* Ah 
Death! Death! No—I will not—I cannot die— 
spare—one moment—spare.” Death gave him 
a mortal wound, which prevented his uttering 
more! ‘The family were shocked at the awful- 
ness of his departure, and were absorbed in 
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tears. ‘*‘ We cannot remain,” said my guide, 
} ‘‘ Death is rapid in his work. Let this man’s | 
4 death warn you against covetousness. Great | 
riches are great talents, for which men must 
eventually give an account. A little that a 
righteous man hath, is better than the treasures 
of the wicked. ‘ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God.’ 

Death next aimed a blow at a Youru, whose 
countenance was the index of a mind sincerely 
devoted to God. He felt the mortal wound and 
instantly fell. Surprised and alarmed, I eagerly 
inquired of my guide the reason of this conduct, 
and why a youth so promising and engaging 
should be cut off in the opening bud of life. 
you,” replied he, “this may appear’ 
mysterious, but wisdom and goodness dictated 

the event.” 

** Know, child of the earth, that God sees 
farther than his creatures, and often takes away 
the life, to save the soul for ever. This young 
man was, as he appeared, amiable and benign. 
He has been an active agent in establishing 
several schools for the poer, and his mind was 
usually occupied in things that are excellent. 

| His loss will be severely felt. Your astonish- 
; ment will increase when I tell you, that this day 
he was to be united in marriage with an amiable 
young lady, the counterpart of himself! But had 
he lived, the concerns of life would have caused 
him to slacken his pace towards heaven, and 
intercourse with the world would have tempted 
him to act contrary to the spirit of the gospel. 
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God beheld this, for ‘ he seeth the end from the 
beginning.’ By his death, his parents, who have 
hitherto been inimical to religion, will be brought 
to repentance. ‘‘ But what will become of the 
disconsolate young lady?” ‘ Ah!” said my guide, 
“God will support and comfort her, for HE com- 
forts his people under all their tribulations. Let 
this youth’s death instruct you to be always ready. 
Beware of sin in every shape and form. Devote 
yourself to God immediately, for ‘ now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ ” 

‘ Death is now about to visit a young man of a 
very different character. His history, awfully 
interesting, I will briefly relate. He is the only 
child of a worthy couple, who endeavoured at an 
early period to implant in his tender mind the 
best principles. Never did the morning or 
evening pass without his being commended to 
God in earnest prayer. Atan early age he could 
repeat hymns, catechisms, and chapters in abun- 
dance, and for some years continued to afford 
his anxious parents pleasure and delight; but 
the period arrived when he must leave the pa- 


ternal roof. During his absence from home, he 


formed an acquaintance with some thoughtless 
dissipated wretches, who delight in corrupting 
the artless, and in ruining the unwary. By 
degrees he was initiated into the accursed rights 
of pleasure. Night after night he visited the 
theatre, that nursery of vice and profanity ; 
from the theatre he was introduced to the brothel, 
the card table, the tavern. He soon abandoned 
his respect fur religion; the House of God was 
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wholly neglected; he could swear, he could break 
the sabbath, he could————but, enough; with 
a ruined constitution, and an infidel mind, he 
returned to his father’s home for change of alr, 
but in vain. The whole materia medica can 


afford him no relief. Let as approach the spot 


In a moment we were in the 
chamber. The parents were weeping over the 
youth, ‘‘ Tell me,” said the father, ‘‘ are you 
happy?” The emaciated figure raised his head, 


where he lies.” 


‘and peevishly replied, ‘‘ Oh, do not ask me,” 


and sunk away from his mother’s arms. The 
scene was beyond measure afflicting. ‘The youth 
lay silent for afew moments, and then cried out, 
‘‘ Cursed associates that ruined me—Happy! 
no, how can I be happy ?—Conscience is tearing 
me to pieces—I deserve a thousand hells— 
Cursed theatre that became my ruin—O that L 
could repent, and”————The entrance of Death 
prevented him from finishing the sentence. ‘The 
dart pierced him in a moment, and he expired. 
*‘ Shocking scene,” said I, ‘* may God pre- 
serve me from departing from his ways.” 
‘* Amen,” said my guide, ‘* without him you can 


do nothing. This awful picture has many les- — 


sons for you. The design of good principles is 
to benefit us by guarding us against temptation, 
but without prayer and watchfulness, the best 
principles will be vain and useless. Young per- 
sons are. generally headstrong and self willed, 
as well as inexperienced. Like Rehoboam, they 
reject the counsel of the truly wise, and listen 
to the maxims of the gay and thoughtless, The 
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theatre in its present state is truly the way to 
ruin. The false sentiments that are instilled 
into the mind, the expenses that are incurred, 
the late hours that it induces, the light spirit - 
it creates, all conspire to injure'the unwary and 
inexperienced. I know vast numbers who have 
been ruined by those haunts of folly: how dif- 
ferent from the house of God, and the sober 
rational enjoyment of divine worship. Thus 
sung one of the heavenly spirits who was once 
an inhabitant of your world:— 


“One day amidst the place 
Where Christ our Lord hath been, 
Is sweeter than ten thousand days | 
Of pleasurable sin, ” 


Tug History AND PRESENT STATE OF 
JERUSALEM, 
(Continued from page 21.) 


With a View of the Mount of Olives, 


IT should have been stated last month, that 
the double lines in the Map point out the mo- 
dern, and the double dots or chain, the ancient, 
or supposed ancient, walls of Jerusalem. 

The letters, in both, are for the purpose of ena- 
bling us to point out the most remarkable places. 
The letter T there refers to the same spot as the’ 
letter A in the plate of the Mount of Olives,” ’ 
which we here present to our readers. The 
original was drawn on the spot in the year 1817, 
by the Rev. T. Jolliffe, to whom the public are 
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indebted for it, and for many interesting parti- 
culars concerning the Holy City. The little 
building with a dome, at the top of Mount Oli- 
vet, is a chapel, erected by the superstitious 
piety of the Roman Catholics, upon the supposed 
place of the ascension. The Turks have, how- 
ever, the sole custody of this place, and use the 
chapel for a mosque. To this chapel various 
orders of monks and friars are seen approaching 
by the two winding paths leading to the summit, 
which affords a fine prospect of the city, and of 
the adjacent country, as far as the Dead Sea. 
The road to Bethany, described in the Map, is 
marked C in this plate; and, what is called the 
tomb of the Virgin Mary, is here denoted by the 
letter B, but by the letter U in the Map; where 
the Brook Kedron, marked GG, with its bridge 
D in the plate, is represented, at full length, 
running along the eastern wall of the city through 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. Nevertheless Kedron 
at present is a brook in winter only, being, dur- 
ing summer, quite destitute of water. On the 
left side of the road, from Jerusalem iv Bethany, 
bounded by a wall on the lower part, is the 
garden of Gethsemane, marked E in the plate, 
and by its name in the Map. It is an even spot 
of ground, between fifty and sixty yards square, 
and well planted with very old olive trees, which 
the monks pretend to be the same that stood 
here when our Saviour frequented the place, 
though it is well known that the Roman Empe- 
ror Titus cut down every tree, within twelve 
miles of the city, when he besieged it, forty 
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years after our Lord’s ascension. At the upper 
part of the garden is said to be the place where 
Peter, James, and John, fell asleep during the 
agony of our Lord: and, a few paces farther, a 
niece of ground, about twelve yards long and 
one broad, is still shown as the very path on 
which the traitor, Judas, walked up to Christ, 
saying, *‘ Hail master! and kissed him.”— Matt. 
xxvi, 49. This reprobate path is parted off by, a 
wall out of the midst of the garden, as a sort of 
condemned earth, which is the more remarkable 
as it has been done by the Turks, who agree 
with the Christians in detesting the very ground 
upon which was acted such an infamous trea- 
chery. Opposite Gethsemane, beyond the road, 
the letter F points out the modern places of in- 
terment. Re-crossing the road to Bethany, at 
about two thirds of the way towards the top, is 
the supposed spot, whence the Redeemer, des- 
cending from the Mount of Olives, which he had 
turned somewhat aside to pass over in his way 
from Bethphage and Bethany, (see Luke xix, 
29—A4), “beheld the city and wept over it,” 
before he uttered that awful prophecy which 
was so soon afterwards exactly fulfilled. 

The Mount of Olives lies due east from Jeru- 
salem: whence you approach it either from the 
golden gate, A, (see the Map), or what is termed 
St. Stephen’s gate, B, near which that proto- 
martyr was stoned, over the bridge across the 
Kedron, by the road marked H in the foreground 


‘of the accompanying plate. Returning to the 


city by the same route, and entering it at the 
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golden gate would bring you, at once, into what 
was the outer Court of the Temple, where now 
stands the principal mosque. At the north-east 
corner of the area our Map exhibits the site of 
the pool of Bethesda, John v, 2, of which only 
three out of five porches, and those without water, 
remain. Close to this, and at-the eastern end of 
what is called Via Dolorosa, or the path of suffer- 
ing, reported to have been trodden by the Lord 
of life and glory, when led out to be crucified, was 
the sheep market. At the north-west extremity of 
the area of the Temple, Pilate’s house, probably 
what Josephus calls Fort Antonia, is marked 
and the letter P, on the south side of the same 
square, merely indicates the present Roman 
Catholic Church of the Purification. This court, 
or area of the Temple, occupies the summit of 
Mount Moriah, (Gen. xxii. 2.—2 Chron. iii, 1), 
where Abraham was about to offer up Isaac ; 
and all travellers allow that a more suitable 
place for a sumptuous building could not be 
found than this spot, on which Solomon erected 
his gorgeous Temple. “ It lies,” says Maundrell, 
“over against Mount Olivet, the valley of Jcho- 
shaphat coming between them. It is,” conti- 
nues the same intelligent traveller, ‘as far as I 
could compute, by walking round it without, five 
hundred and seventy of my paces in length, and 
three hundred and seventy in breadth; and one 
may still discern marks of the great labour that 
it cost to cut away the hard rock, and to level 
such a spacious area upon so strong a mountain. 
In the middle of the area, at present, there 
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stands a Mahometan mosque, where, according 
to tradition, anciently stood the Holy of Holies, 
or Most Holy Place.—See Exod. xxvi, 34. 
| Kings, vi, 16: vii, 50: viii,6. This mosque 
is neither large nor elegant, and yet it makes a 
very stately figure by the sole advantage of its 
situation.” 

The site of Herod’s palace or Hall of Judg- 
ment, (Acts xxiii, 35,) to the north of the Tem- 
ple, between it and the city wall, is worthy of 
remark, in order to be referred to hereafter. 
At C stands what was called the church of St. 
Ahn, now like most of the other churches, trans- 
formed, probably from the pure Turkish love of 
extortion, into one of their mosques. Passing 
along the Via Dolorosa, already mentioned at 
D, travellers are desired to believe stood the 
house of the rich glutton, (Luke xvi, 19:) and 
at E the house of the rich Pharisee.—Luke xix, 
2. Beyond F, where the credulous votaries of 
Rome pretend an imaginary person, whom they 
call St. Veronica, presented our Saviour with’ 
her handkerchief to wipe his brows while bear- 
ing the cross, stood what was called the gate of 
justice in the ancient wall, which evident shows 
that Mount Calvary was then, as Mount Sion 
now is, without the walls of the city: though 
the modern walls have brought Mount Calvary 
almost into the heart of the city, and leave Mount 
Sion to the south wholly without: but this also 
will again come under consideration. On the 
south of Calvary at H, J, K, and L, are shown. 
the supposed houses of Zebedee, St. Mark, 
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St.Thomas, and Anna, and at M as the church of 


St. James. Near the modern wall on the west 
of Calvary, at G, is the Franciscan convent. 
From the gate of Justice, leaving the *‘ scene 
of man’s redemption,” on the left lie the nearly 
parallel roads to Joppa and from Bethlehem: 
the last of which passes through the citadel 
marked c, d, and ate is the gate of Sion. 
At a near the north-east extremity of the mo- 
dern wall is the gate of Ephraim, and a little 
further to the north, was the gate of the temple, 
at present blocked up, because the Turks have a 
prophecy that their destruction sha// enter at that 
gate, which they nevertheless cunningly block 
up to prevent! ‘To the south, opposite to this, 
is the Dung gate, where the ancient and modern 
walls intersect each other: and, following the 
bending course of the former towards Calvary, 
we come to what is called the iron gate: Pass- 
ing the gate of Justice, in a northerly direction, 
the ancient wall leads to 6, which, in the modern 
wall, is called the gate of Damascus. Beyond this, 
near the closed-up gate of the temple, at the bot- 
tom of the valley is a broad hard stone, exhibiting 
impressions which one might fancy to be foot- 
steps, and, therefore, the friars tell you that 
these are. the prints made by our blessed Savi- 
our’s feet, when, after his apprehension, he was 
hurried away to the tribunal of his blood-thirsty 
persecutors. A short end of a broken pillar 
projects out of this corner of the city wali: and 
upon this pillar, the infatuated Turks have a tra- 
dition, that Mahomet shall sit in judgment at 
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the last day, and that all the world shall be ga- 
thered together, to receive their doom from his 
mouth in the valley below. This seems to bea 
corruption of the inspired prophecy, (Joel iii, 2- 
12.) “ 1 will also gather all nations into the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them there.” 

Beyond this valley, on the north of Jerusalem, 
at V, is shewn a grotto, called that of the pro- 
plet Jeremiah: and at W the supulchres of the 


kings. Close to the course of the ancient wall, | 


at X, is said to have stood the tower from which 
David beheld Bathsheba, for whom he caused 
Uriah to fall in battle. — (Sam. xi.) The house 
of Caiaphas is conjectured to have been at N, and 
at O is what the Papists call the church of the 
last supper; they of course vouch, (see Matt. 
xxvi, 17, 18), that it is built upon the same spot 
which was occupied by the house, where our 
Lord and his disciples celebrated the Passover. 
It is now converted into a Turkish mosque, and 
certainly does stand upon Mount Sion. Not far 
from this is also shown, upon the same authority, 
the places where the apostles took leave of each 
other to go each to his charge; the spot where 
the mother of our Lord died, and, if so, where 
at that time St. John resided (John xix, 26, 27): 
and abont the midway descending Mount Sion, 
the grot, of which however nothing is said, 
either at Matt. xxvi, 75; Mark xiv, 72; or Luke 
xxil, 6%, whither they say Peter *‘ went out and 
wept bitterly.” 

Almost due south from Mount Sion, our 
readers will notice the Fuller’s Field, where 
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Sennaclierib’s host encamped (see 2 Kings xviii, 
17.) The valley between them is that of Tophet, 
(Isaiah xxx, 33), or, as it is sometimes called, 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, (Joshua xv, 8,) 
which crosses and terminates the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. 

The single tree, standing here, is supposed to 
mark the spot where the prophet Isaiah was 
sawn asunder. The Potter's Field, and Acel- 
dama which is a part of it, are used as burying 
places, (Matt. xxvii, 7-8; Acts i, 19): they lie to 
the south of the valley of Tophet, on the other 
side of which, approaching the southern wall of 
the city, is the pool of Siloam, (John ix, 7), an- 
ciently it was covered by achurch. Farther to 
the east is a fountain, named, like many. other 
things hereabouts, after the Blessed Virgin, on 
barely possible suppositions. Recrossing the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, there are several Jewish 
monuments; that at Q called the pillar of Absa- 
lom, (2 Sam. xviii, 18), and at R the cave of 
Zacharias, Maundrell calls noble antiquities. 
Close to the former, is the tomb of Jehoshaphat, 
after whom the entire valley is named. The 
cave of St. James is at S, and to the east of this 
is the village of Siloe; beyond which is the hill 
called ‘‘ the Mountain of Offence,” because there 
King Solomon, who is said to have kept his 
strange wives in the village adjoining, built the 
high places, denounced in | Kings xi, 7-8, his 
wives having perverted his heart to follow, in his 
old age, their idolatrous abominations. Not far 
from the village Siloe, is shewn a second 
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Aceldama, said to be so called on account of 
Judas, having there met his dreadful death.— 
(Matt. xxvii, 5. Acts i, 18, 19.) 

Want of room again compels us to defer, 
till next month, the continuation of this very 
pleasing subject. 


Some Account or THE DruipDs. 


Or all the different orders of men, among the 
primeval inhabitants of this island, none have 
excited more curiosity than the Druids, both on 
account of their antiquity, their habits of life, the 
doctrines they taught, and the religion of which 
they were the public functionaries: we shall en- 
deavour to give a comprehensive account of this 
singular class of men, rendered more interesting 
to us, on account of their occupying so prominent 
a place in the history of the early ages of our native 
land, 

The Druides or Druidce, were the priests among 
the ancient Gauls, Britons and Germans. Some 
learned men derive the word from the Hebrew 
derussim, which they translate contemplators. 
Some from Greek words, which signifies an Oak, 
because the Druids were superstitiously attached 
to that majestic tree, and never sacrificed but with 
its branches or leaves, Others, apparently with 
more reason and propriety, take it to be from an 
old Celtic and German word, which means “ a 
doctor of the truth and the faith.” Diogenes 
Laertius assures us that the Druids were, among 
the ancient Britons, what the Sophi or Philoso- 
phers were among the Greeks; the Gymnosophists 
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yationally conclude, that they were handed down 


admission of a plurality of Gods, 


or Bramins among the ae the Magi among 
Persians, and the Chaldeans among the Assy- 
rians. 

The Druids led retired and abstemious lives : 
their habitations were in the woods, and at a 
distance from populous places: the food con- 
sisted almost entirely of roots and fruit. We 
may charitably indulge the hope, that some of them 
were induced to withdraw from the bustle of se- 
cular life, and to deny themselves all sensual 
pleasures from a perception, that the soul of man 
was destined to enjoymenis of a more refined and 
enduring nature. But, we have too much reason 
to fear that the majority were under the influence 
of selfish motives, and prompted to this outward 
abstraction from the world, by a thirst for distinc- 
tion, and the fugitive applause of their dying fellow- 
men. From the simplicity of their religious 
Opinions and worship at an early period, we may 


from the Patriarchs. The whole of their faith, 
was originally comprehended in the acknowledg- 
ment of one Supreme Being, the governor of all 
things, and to whom every intelligent creature was 
under the strongest obligations, to render obedience 
and adoration. The immortality of the soul was 
another subject, to which they yielded assent; and 
on which they were in the habit of expatiating to 
their disciples, intermingling it (as some historians 


affirm) with a belief in transmigration. In process 
of time, however the purity of their religion, was 


tarnished by dreadful errors in doctrine, and the 
most inhuman practices in their ceremonies. ‘The 


was either 
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attended or soon followed by the immolation of 
their fellow creatures, generally taken from 
among their prisoners of war and criminals, but 
sometimes those were offered, who were charged 
with no crime. ‘Their most solemn sacrifice 
consisted of a human hecatomb, offered in the 
image of a man, which was constructed of wicker 
work, and a quantity of combustible materials 
piled around its feet, which were set on fire by 
the Druids, and thus the wretched victims termi- 
nated their existence. ‘Lhese cruel and sanguinary 
rites are calculated to strike the mind with horror, 
aod to impress it with a sentiment of gratitude to 
the Great Preserver of men, that this happy cour- 
try is delivered from the. boudage of such a terrible 
superstition, and that the ‘*‘ day spring from on 
high, hath visited us.” In the number of ther 
foolish observances, we may particularize that of 
gathering the miseltoe fromthe Oaks “ when it is 
found, they resort to it with great devotion, and 
solemnly prepare a sacrifice, anda festival enter- 
tainment under the Qak, and .bring thither two 
white Bulls, whose horns are then, for the first 
time tied,—This done, the priest, habited ina 
white vestment, climbs the tree, and with a golden 
pruning-knife, cuts off the miseltoe, which js 
carefully received in a white woollen cloth by 
them that attend below.—Theu they proceed to 
kill the beasts for sacrifice, and make thew prayers 
to the Gad that he would bless this his own gift to 
_those persons to whom they shall dispense it.” 
Of the learning of the Diuids, the xecords of 
history do. not furnish us with any minute,deserip- 
hon, Their chief knowledge appears to 
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been gained by attentive observation of the works 
of nature. Ancient writers assert, that in their 
schools they held discourses on the form and 
magnitude of the universe, particularly of the 
globe we inhabit. 


Its vegetable productions exercised their powers 


‘of examination, although their opinions of the vir- 


tues of some plants were mixed with extreme 
superstition, and their acquaintance with botany 
seems to have been limited. ‘T'o the miseltoe, they 
ascribed a most efficacious influence in the cure of 


_ diseases. 


Separated as they were from the general occu- 


- pations of mankind, and exempted from the duties 


of military service: we need not wonder that tlre 
Heavens, the Sun, Moon, and Stars were the 
object of their frequent contemplation. ‘They 
brought the sublime science of astronomy into 


subservience to their religious profession. ‘The 


periods for the solemnities of their worship were 
regulated according to the revolutions of the Sun 
and Moon, for as those who engaged in them, 
assembled together from various and distant 
countries, it was requisite, that some mode of 
fixing the exact times should be adopted, in which 
the calculations of their return by individuals at 


remote distances, might coincide with each other. 


The Druids computed their time by nights; a 
practice which had descended to them from their 
forefathers, and which was the more convenient, 
as it harmonized with their plan of measuring 


their time very much by the Moon. Too’ the 
‘movements of this queen of night, they paid a 


superstitious regard: the ceremony of cutting the 
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THE DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER'’S CANAL. 


miseltoe, and the commencement of a battle were 
asserted by them, to be under her control. 
Monuments, which cannot be ascribed to any 
other purpose, with so much reason as to those 
which are religious, and which are universally 
supposed to have been erected by these ancient 


_ Britons, sufficiently attest that they had consider- 


able knowledge of the mechanical powers. Such 
huge blocks of stone as the pillars at Stonehenge, 
must have required more skill and power to trans- 
port them thither, than have ever been found 
among any people entirely ignorant of those useful 


auxiliaries to the strength of merely manual exer- 


tions, 
[To be concluded in our next. } 


| To the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine. 
Mr. Editor, 

Most of your readers who visit or reside in London, have 
probably seen some part of the Regent’s Canal, which is now 
formed fur the purpose of connecting the Canal at Paddington 
with the River Thames. Finding it to be a subject of con- 
versation in most cempanies; and having lately perused an 
account of the formation of those truly noble works which 
were erected near Manchester, by the Duke of Bridgewater ; 
I hand it to you for publication in your truly useful Miscellany, 
should it meet your approbation. 

{ am, Sir, yours very truly, 


Criro. 
AccounT of the DUKE oF BRIDGEWATER’S 
CANAL. 


(From Phillips’ History of Inland Navigation.) 


INLAND Navigation is highly beneficial to 
trade and commerce, by facilitating the com- 


‘munication between distant parts of the king- 


dom, reducing the price of carriage, and thus 
enabling the manufacturer to obtain his mate- 
rials, fuel, and the necessaries of life, at a lower 
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rate; convey his goods to marketat a less risk and 
expence, and consequently to sell cheaper than 
his coasting competitors. In acountry which pos- 
sesses the advantage of canals, old manufactories 
are rendered more flourishing, and new ones are 
established in situations where the land was before 
but thinly inhabited and of but little value. 
‘They render the country through which they 
pass, more rich and fertile, and cause every 
meadow and pasture to display a verdure which 
is peculiar to those places where there is a run- 
ning stream. ‘The merchants who reside at the 
ports where they terminate, also derive consider- 
able advantage therefrom, as they are enabled 
to export their goods from places at a distance 
from the sea, and to supply the inland counties 
with these commodities which they import from 
foreign parts. There are perhaps few objects 
of internal policy which have called forth the 
power and resources of the country to such an 
extent as Canals. ‘They have enlarged and 
extended our commerce, and given birth to 
many branches of internal trade; and in many 
instances have entirely changed the face of the 
countries through which they pass.* 

The first canal which claims attention as being 
the first public work of the kind executed in 
England, is that which was cut by his Grace the 


— 


* F. Magaillane assures us that there is a passage by inland 
navigation from one end of the empire of China to the other, 
being the space of 600 French leagues; and tbat travellers 
may go this whole distance by canals or rivers, except a single 
day sjourney by land across the mountains :; az advantage which 
this traveller (who had made the voyage himself) observes, is 


not to be found in apy other kingdom or state in the universe. 
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Duke of Bridgewater; who at an early age ap- 
plied his attention to useful objects; and em- 
ployed a considerable part of his fortune in an 
undertaking which has ultimately proved highly 
profitable to himself, and beneficial to his coun- 
try. His Grace has the honor as well as the 
pleasure of having first introduced inland navi- 
gation into this kingdom; tle advantages of 
which are so sensibly felt, that it is now encou- 
raged by the nobility and land owners in many 
interior parts of the country. It would also be 
unpardonable to withhold the praise so justly due 
to the penetration of this illustrious nobleman, 
for having called forth the hidden talents of a 
Brindley;. talenfs which, but for His Grace, 
would have been utterly lost to his country. 

In 1758-9 the Duke having obtained two Acts 
of Parliament for that purpose; projected, 
began, and executed, under the direction of 
Mr. Brindley, his first canal; which was origi- 
nally designed for conveying coals from the 
mine (or, more properly speaking, mountain) on 
His Grace's estate, to Manchester, but which 
has since been applied to many other useful 
purposes of inland navigation. 

This canal begins at a place called Worsley 
Mill, about seven computed miles from Man- 
chester, where the Duke cut a basin capable 
of holding not only all his boats, but a great 
body of water, which serves as the reservoir or 
head of his navigation. This canal runs through 
a hill, by a subterraneous passage large enough 
for the admission of long flat-bottomed boats, 
which are towed by hand rails on each side, 
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under ground, nearly three-quarters of a mile to 
the coal works. ‘There the passage divides into 
two channels; one of which goes 500 yards to 
the right, and the other the same distance to the 
left; and both may be continued at pleasure. 


(To be continued. ] 


REDEMPTION. 


Translated from the Weich of the Rev. C. Evans, 


‘Tr I were to describe the natural state of 
man, I should conceive an immense burial 
ground, filled with yawning sepulchres, and 
dead and dying men, All around are loity 
walls and massive iron gates. At the entrance 
stands Mercy, sad spectatress of the melancholy 
scene. An angel flying through the midst of 
heaven, aitracted by the awful sight, exclaims, 
‘Mercy, why do you not enter and apply to 
these objects of compassion the restoring balm ?’ 
Mercy replies, ‘ Alas, I dare not enter, Justice 
bars the way.’ By her side appeared a form like 
unto the Son or Man. ‘§ Justice,’ He cried, 
‘what are thy demands that Mercy may enter 
and stay this carnival of death?’ * I demand, 
said Justice, ‘ pain for their ease, degradation 
for their dignity, shame for their honor, death 
for their life’ ‘I accept the terms, now Mercy 
enter.” ‘ What pledge do you give for the per- 
formance of these conditions?’ ‘My word, my 
oath,’ will you fulfil them?’ Four 
thousand years hence, upon the hill Calvary.’ 

‘The bond was sealed in the presence of atten- 
ant angels, and committed to patriarchs and 
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prophets. A long series of rites and ceremonies, 
sacrifices and oblations was instituted to preserve 
the memory of that solemn deed, and at the close 
of the four thousand years, behold at the foot of 
Calvary the incarnate Son of God! Justice too 
was there. In her hand she held the dreadful 
Bonp; she presented it to the Redeemer, and 
demanded the immediate fulfilment of its awful 
terms. H£ accepted the deed, and together they 
ascended to the summit of the muunt. Mercy 
was seen attendant at his side, and the weeping 
church followed in his train. When he reached 
the summit of the mount, what did he to the 
Bond? Did he tear it in pieces and scatter it to 
the winds of heaven? Ah! no— he nailed it to 
his cross; and when the wood was prepared, and 
the devoted willing sacrifice stretched on the 
tree — Justice sternly exclaimed, ‘ Holy fire! 
come down from heaven and burn this sacrifice.’ 
— The fire descended, and rapidly consumed his 
humanity—but, when it touched his Divinity— 


it expired.—Then did the heavenly hosts break | 


forth in rapturous straias. ‘GLory to Gop 
IN THE HIGHEST—ON HEARTH PEACEGOOD 
WILL TOWARDS MEN, ” PKA, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Tus philosopher was born at Abdera, in 
Thrace, and instructed by Leucippus. He was 
descended from an illustrious family, and the 
cotemporary of Socrates, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, 


Democritus of Abdera, A. D. 361. 
| | 


G0 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Zeno, &c. ‘To increase his knowledge in astro- 
nomy, theology, and other sciences, he travelled 
into Egypt, Persia, and Kthiopia, and, after 
gome years, returned to his native place, greatly 
improved indeed in philosophical attainments, 
hut almost destitute of the means of support. 
To gain a subsistence, he gave public instruc- 
tions to the people, and recited one of his com- 
positions before them called Diacusmos, which 
was generally applauded. So devoted was he 
to study, that he spent devs and nights tn caverns 
and sepulchres. On one oceasior, while sitting 
by his lamp, busily employed in writing, some 
young men in masks and black garments, sud- 
denly rushed in with the design of terrifying 
him: he very calmly desired them not to play 
the fvol, and proceeded with his work. 

He was very chaste and temperate, and pos- 
sessed his faculties at the advanced age of 
one hundred, He was generally known by the 
epithet of the laughing philosopher. Seneca re- 
lates that in public “ he always expressed his 
contempt of the follies of the people by laughter.” 
Hlis fellow citizens styled him yeracies —the 
derider. 
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Being accused of insanity, Hippocrates was 
ordered to examine the nature of his.disorder, 
and reported that it was not Democritus, but his 
enemies who were insane, 

Darius being afilicted on account of the loss 
of his wife, Democritus told him that he would 
raise her to life, if he could find three persons 
who had passed their lives without adversity, 
Whose names he might place on the queens 
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monument. The king inquired in vain, and was 
in some degree reconciled. Although his works 
are lost, there are some maxims ascribed to him 
which are truly excellent. He died of natural 
decay, B.C. 361, aged 109. 


TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES INTO 
THe WeELSsH. 


“ Tue first translation of the Scriptures into 
Welsh, stnce the Reformation, was the New 
Testament only, chiefly done by Mr. Salesbury, 
a gentleman of Denbighshire, and printed in Lon- 
don 1567. Previous to this there was a manu- 
script translation of the Pentateuch into Welsh, 
extant about forty years before; but the whole of 
the Bible was not printed until 1588, and princi- 
pally by Dr. Morgan, Vicar of Llanhaiadr Moch- 
nant, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, who died 
in 1604. The next edition was revised by Dr. 
Parry, and printed in 1620.: the original is now 
in the British Museum.”—Cooke. 5B. ¥. 


Goop For EvIL, or THER FAituFruL 


EVERY instance of the sagacity and affec- 
tion of these useful animals deserves to be 
recorded. Some, time since several persons 
saw a young man approach the River Seine, in 
Paris, with the intention of drowning a dog. 
Having rowed into the stream, he threw the 
dog into the water. The poor creature attempted 
to climb up the side of the boat, but his cruel 
master always pushed him back with the oars. 

VOL. VI. N.S, 
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In doing this he himself fell into the water, and 
would certainly have been drowned, had not his 
faithful dog instantly laid hold of him, and kept 
him above water till assistance arrived when his 
life was saved, and how deeply must he then 
have deplored his former want of feeling for such 
an invaluable animal. 


THE FEMALE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine. 


Sir,—OnservineG that your Annual Address 
mentions a donation, out of the profits of your work, 
to the I'und for the Education of the Female Natives of 
India, { have thought it might gratify your young 
readers, to learn the exact object of the benevolent 
individuals who have originated that Fund, to which, 
through your useful Miscellany, your readers have 
themselves had the pleasure of contributing, and more 
especially why it is specifically devoted to the edu- 
cation of females. | 

Among the many deplorable proofs of the degraded 
state of society in our Eastern Empire, one of the 
most striking is the fact stated by the Rev. W. Ward, 
that women in India are in a state of ignorance and 
superstition, which has no parallel in the history of 
tribes the most savage and barbarous. A female is 
despised as soon as sheisborn. Every female, among 
the tribe of Rajpoots, is put to death as soon as she 
comes into the world. In one instance, indeed, in a 
family of that tribe, a daughter had been spared, but 
it was accounted so extraordinary a circumstance, 
that no oné would permit his son to marry her; and, 
her father, fearing the dishonor of his family, took a 
\atchet and cut herto pieces. In childhood and youth 
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females have no education—no cultivation-—whatever. 
here has not been, till very lately, a single girls school 
m all India, for a native population consisting of se- 
venty-five millions; and the mother herself being en- 
tirely unlettered, and being also the devoted victim 
of a dark and cruel superstition, is totally incapable 
of improving her child, The first days of the girl are 
therefore spent in idleness, which prepares her for a 
life of superstition and vice. 

Through the blessing of God, on the efforts of the 
Baptist Missionaries, the whole of the Divine Volume 


has been printed in five of the languages of the East, 


and the New Testament in nine others; and trans- 


lations have been commenced in about thirty other 


languages; but to females, this, which the youth of 
our country have the privilege of reading, will be a 
sealed book, unless education is advanced, I feel 


assured that all, but especially your female reacers, 
will rejoice to find that they have been enabled to 
confer, as well as to receive, good through your pages; 
and- that, grateful for the advantages they possess, 
they will commiserate the condition of those of their 
own sex, thousands of whom are daily passing into 
eternity, in total ignorance of the only way of salva- 
tion for perishing sinners. Hu MANITAS. 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN HOWARD, EsQ. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 


Guap. Il.—Departure from Englund.— Robbed on his wey to 
Cherson.— Death.— Monument in St. Paul's Cathedral— 
Lines by, Cowper. — 


THE results of Mr. Howard's inquiries into the state of 
prisons were published in 1777, and in the year 3789, he 
presented to the public his account of the principal dazza- 
retives* in Europe, intimating at the same time his design 


- An Italian word which signifies hospitals or pest-houses, 
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of visiting Russia and Turkey, and of extending his tour 
eastward. Lis remarks on this Important and interesting 
topic, are highly instructive and characteristic of a feeling 
and pious mind. 

Agreeably to his design, he left his native country, and 

roceeded on his mission of benevolence. In his way to 

herson, his baggage was taken from: behind his carriage 
while he and his servant rested at aninn. Mr. Howard 
hastened back to the nearest village, where he recollected 
to have seen some Russian recruits, whom he charged with 
the robbery. While he was waiting in the carriage tll a 
magistrate could be obtained, his property was by degrees 
restored. His trunk had been discovered half buried in 
the road by the side of some fields where some men were 
ploughing. On its being opened, every article both of 
jinen and money was found, but the recruits were so strongly 
suspected, that the magistrates banished no less than seven 
them to Siberia. 
But divine providence cid not permit this excellent man 
to extend his work of compassion as far as he anticipated, 
Itis a mystery still unexplained, that many of the excellent 
of the earth have been removed from their labours while in 
the full career of their usefuliiess. Is it because God would 
shew us that no instruments are necessary for a longer 
period than ne pleases to appoint? The particulars of his 
death are inserted in the Youth’s Magazine for 1817,- 
page 187. Hedied at Cherson, January 20, 1790, aged 64, 
There is a statue of him by Bacon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
erected 1796; he is dressed as a Rowan, holding in one 
hand a roll of papers for the improvement of prisons, and 
in the other a key, whilst he trainples on fetters and chains. 
Prisons, after his model, have been erected in different parts 
of England. 

Mr. Howard received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Dublin. 

The following lines were addressed to him by the truly 
excellent poet Cowper. 


Patron of else the most despis’d of men, 

Accept the tribute of a stranger’s pen; 

I may alarm thee, but I fear the shane 

I must mecur, forgetting Howarn’s name. 

Blest with all wealth can give thee, to resiym 
Joys doubly swcet to feelings quick as thine : 

‘To quit the bliss thy rural scenes bestow, 

Lo seek a nobler amidst scenes of wo; 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home, 
Not the proud monuments of Greece and Rome, 
But knowledge, such as only dungeons teach, 


And enly sympathy like thine could reach; 
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Speaks a divine ambition, and a zeal 


The boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 
IcpaLlIa. 


OBITUARY. 


To the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine. 


Norurnc has proved more serviceable to the good cause 
to which your Journal is devoted, than evincing by examples 
the beneficial effects produced on the young mind, by early 
religious instruction. The following sketch, extracted from 
a work lately published, entitled “ Sunday School Sketches” 
is peculiarly of this class; and will, without doubt, be ac- 
ceptable to your numerous readers. It narrates with no 
common interest, the gradual manner in which a convic- 
tion of the importance of true religion was wrought in a 
parental mind, by the operation of a Sunday School. 

W. 

* Ata very early period of our attendence at the Sunday 
School, my Mother's curiosity had been considerably excited 
by the new institution; and she often conversed with my 
father respecting its character and desigu. Pleased to see 
her children pleased, and prompt tu notice the improvement 
that was taking place in their habits and acquirements, her 
attention was the more earnestly arrested; and she could. 
not conceal from herself, that motives higher than ordinary 
must influence those who, moving in a much higher sphere, 
voluntarily descended from it, to engage in the apparently 
repulsive task of instructing the children of their poore 
neighbours. It was not, however, until a much later period 
that her curiosity on this subject was gratified, or rather 
that it subsided into a better feeling, 

The incident which terminated in her conversion to God, 
was indeed of the most simple description, It was arcgula- 
tion of the School, that when a child had been absent for 
two successive Sundays, the teacher of the class to which it 
belonged, should inquire the cause, It happened that my 
oldest sister, who had attended the School from the begin- 
ning ; and who as is common with myself, had from that time 
never once omitted; was visited by a disorder incident to 
children in its several forms. She had been ever a ineck 
and amiable child; and had, I have reason to know, coir 
ciliated the love of these who taught her, not less than of 
those who, like myself, were attached to her by stronger 
ties. I dwell on oe memory with fond affection; and 
as I] record her sufferings and her release, a thousand in- 
stances of recollected tenderness rush upon the mind, and 
render the task truly painful. 
F3 
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ller absence from the scheol, was too novel an occurrence 
I not to excite the notice of ateacher so vigilant as hers: 
and au application to me, soon elicited the melancholy 
eause. Early in the ensuing week, while my mother was 
affectionately engaged In watching over her altered child, 
she was surprised by the visit of two ladies, both unknown 
to her, one of whom, introduced herself as the teacher of ¢ 
‘ her eldest daughter, and requested permission to see her. 4 
\o Her companion was her sister. | 

The pleasure which my sister, ill as she was, discovered ‘a 
at seeing her teacher so unexpectedly, was only exceeded ; 
by the affection and tenderness manifested by the sisters in 
their enquiries. After learning from my sorrowing parent, 
the nature of her disorder, and the means resorted to for 7 
her recovery, accompanying their enquiries with an intima- 
rion of their willingness to assist in any way that might be 
deemed desirable; they directed all their attention to the 
invalided child. They read, conversed, and prayed with 
her, in a way calculated to enlighten and impress her imind ; 
amd when at length, they took a reluctant leave, they pro- 
niised soon to renew their visit. 3 

lfow such attentions often repeated and accompanied 
as they were, with many acts of kindness, must have opera- 
ted on my mother’s mind, it is needless to relate, they 
won her heart; they excited in her, the utmost gratitude 5 
the sympathizing concern, and soothing consolations of these 
excelient women, flowed into her wounded spirit like balm ; 
and while in subsequent visits, they led her on to perceive 
the adaptation of the Gospel to her own exigences, as well 
as to those of her child, she followed them step by step In 
the spirit of Lcheving acquiescence, uutil she found herself 
at the foot of the cross, and her faith beheld the Saviour. 
And surely, if ever religion assumes a form of scarcely resis- ag 
tible loveliness, itis when it engages in acts of henevoleuce, 
persons of rank, affluence, and condescending gentleness of 
manners, 

The illness of my sister proved somewhat long, but it 
early became evident that it must terminate fatally. My 
mother disciplined her mind to meet the event; but she 
hung over her couch unceasingly, employed partly in ad- 
ministering to the wants of the dying child; but more in 
noting those ever varying symptoms, which accordingly 
as they were favorable or not, now inspired a mother’s 
heart with hope, and now depressed it with the most ‘Alarm- | 
ing fears. At length her case became no longer equivocal, 
she sunk rapidly; but as if to silence, every repining feel- 
ing in the survivors, which it effectually did, she repeated 
m scarcely articulate accents as she died away, a passage 
of scripture which had been’ read to her in the former part 
of the day ;—“ Mother, remember to die is gain.” 
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POETRY. 
4 
Portry, 
| 
NOW anv THEN. 
g In distant days of wild romance, 
2 Of magic mist and fable ; 
a When stones could argue, trees advance, 
; And brutes to talk were able ; | 
; When shrubs and flow'rs were said to preach, a 
v And manage all the parts of speech. og 
Twas then, no doubt, if ‘twas at all, 
i ‘Bnt doubts we need not mention,) 1 ; 
: That THEN and Now, two adverbs small, ; . 
; Engag’d in sharp contention ; 
But how they made each other hear 
Tradition doth not make appear. 


THEN, was a sprite of subtle frame, 
With rainbow tints invested ; 


= 


5 On clouds of dazzling light she came, | 
And stars her forehead crested; . 
Her sparkling eye of azure hue, _ 


Seem'd borrow'd from the distant blue: 


Now, rested on the solid earth, 
And sober was her vesture; 
She seldom either grief or mirth 
Express d by word or gesture : 
Compos'‘d, sedate and firm she stood, 
And look’d industrious, calm and good. 


THEN, sang a wild fantastic song, 
Light as the gale she flies on: 

Still stretching, as she sailed along, 
Towards the far horizon ; 

Where clouds of radiance, fring’d with gold, 

O’er hills of emerald beauty roll'd 
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Now, rarely rats‘d her sober eye 

To view that golden distance ; 
Nor let one idle minute fly 

In hope of THEN’S assistance ; 
But still, with busy hands, she stood, 
Intent on doing present good. 


She ate the sweet but homely fare 
That passing moments brought her ; 
While THEN, expecting dainties rare, 
Despis'd such bread and water: 
And waited for the fruits and flow'rs 
Of future, still receding hours. 


Now, venturing once to ask her why, 
She answered with mvective; . 

And pointed, as she made reply, 
Towards that long perspective 

Of years to come, in distance blue, 

Wherein she meant to eat and do. 


“ Alas,” say's she, “ how hard you toil! 
With undiverted sadness; 


Behold yon land of wine and oil,— 
Those sunny hills of gladness ; 

Those joys | wait with eager brow :”— 

** And so you always will,” said Now. 


‘‘ That fairy land that looks so real, 
Recedes as you pursue it ; 

Thus while you wait for times ideal, 
I take my work and do it; 

Intent to form, when time is gone, 

A pleasant past to look upon.” 


Ah, well,” said TuEn, “ I envy not 
Your dull, fatiguing labours; 

Aspiring to a brighter lot, 

With thousands of my neighbours, 
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Soon as I reach that golden hill ;”"— 
“ But that,” says Now, “ you never will.” 


‘ And e’en suppose you should,” said she, 
‘“‘ (Though mortal ne'er attained it,) 
Your nature you must change with me 
“The moment you had gained it: 
Since hope fulfill'd, (you must allow,) 
Turns Now to Tren, and Turn to Now. 


Q. Q. 


“ REMEMBER THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS 
OF THY YOUTH.” 


O! dedicate thy soul to God 
While yet. thy cheek is glowing, 
And while the youthful crimson'd flood 
Warm round thy heart is flowing. 


Attend to wisdom’s calls, while yet 
Life’s sun is only dawning; 

Nor in thy tender years forget 
God’s gentle voice of warning. 


Upwards to heaven thy voice now raise 
Th’ Almighty’s call attending, 

He loves the notes of prayer and praise 
From youthful lips ascending. 


Pursue the path thy Saviour trod, 
He on that path is smiling; 

Lo, he is with you on roaci 
Life’s pilgrimage beguiling. 


And if, perchance, thy footsteps tread 
On sorrow's dreary mountain, 

Even then he will sustain thy head, 
And point to pleasures fountain. 
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He binds the whirlwind’s stormy rage, 
Will calm the ocean’s billow; 
Uphold thee in declining age, 
And smooth thy dying pillow. 


When the !ast moment shall arrive 
In which life’s cords must sever, 
Thou shalt the body’s wreck survive, 

And live with God for ever. 


Then to this wise and gracious King 
Be all thy praises given, 

Daily on earth his praises sing 
Till summon'd up to heaven. $-EpMuND. 


THE SOWER. 


A. sower went out to sow his seed.—Luke viii. 5. 
THE sower, with the precious seed 
Is come into the field, 
Then break your fallows up with speed, 
That they may produce yield. 


The seed is that enlight’ning word, 
Which sown within the heart, 


Will, through the grace of Christ the Lord, 
Abundant fruit impart. 


But should it fall on rocky ground, 
Or light on thorny land, 7 
No pleasing fruit can there abound 

To fill the reaper’s hand. 


Just so, the harden’d pathway side 
Receives the seed in vain ; 

The birds, as thro’ the air they glide, 
Descend and eat the grain. 
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O Lord, in mercy hear our cry; 
Anticipate our prayer ; 

Send down thy spirit from on high, 
And every heart prepare. 


Then in the Church it shall be told, 
That this once barren soil _ 
Hath now brought forth a hundred fold. 
To pay the sower’s toil. W. B. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


On hearing from my Study the early. Song of the Sunday 


School Children. 


Listen my soul how sweet they sing 
The glories of their Saviour King! 
And welcome thus the Sabbath day, 
So early taught to praise and pray. 


How highly favor'd is their lot, 

And be their mercies ne'er forgot! 

Who thus are snatch’d from sin and woe, 
And taught the way they ought to go. 


Lord, keep them by thy. heav'nly grace, 
And form their spirits for thy praise ; 
Bless the instruction freely giv'n, 

And train their precious souls for heav’n. 


Reveal to them a Saviour’s love, 

Thy Spirit's teaching may they prove; 
Preserve them from the Tempter’s snare, 
And make them thy peculiar care. 


And when their race is run below, 

O may they to thy kingdom go; 

And in that world of joy and peace, 

Join in the song that ne'er shall cease. E.M. 
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"2 POETRY. 


Ow a ScaRLET Fucnsia*® BLOWING IN WINTER. 


Farr flower! thy scarlet bloom I see 
In Winter's dreary hour; 

Cam’st thou to bring a smile for me, 
When gath’ring tempests low’r? 

Did nature kindly here unfold 
Thy germ, before the spring, 


To shame thy flowerless neighbours’ cold, 
Thy coral splendour bring. 


Does sympathy expand thy ray, 
For now on Chili’s shore, 

Thy kindred tribes, (in bright display), 
Their summer beauties pour. 


Still then, alone, in winter bloom, 
It makes thee doubly dear; 
As 1s, in suffrings darkest gloom, 


The friend that comes to cheer! VIOLA. 


THE SILKWORM. 
I perisn by my skill which ought to save, 
And weave the very threads which form my grave. V-. 


"Tis by mine art I perish, and to save 

Another's trouble I prepare my grave; 

I spin and guide my fatal threads, that I, 
Secure from ey’ry ill, may calmly die. B. C. 


CRUX ET CORONA. 
ToLLE crucem patiens sivis auferre cordnam. 


(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 


* This Flower is a native of Chili in Svath America, 
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The FRIEZE on the Ancu of TiTUvs. 
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THE principal figure upon this Historical 
Frieze, is a personification of the River Jordan, 
as a symbol of the country over which the arms 
of Rome had triumphed. This personification 
of rivers was common to the Ancients, from 
whom it has been borrowed by modern sculp- 
tors ; as for instance, in the fine bronze figure of 
the River Thames, which presents itself in the 
area of Somerset House: aninverted urnand the 
reclining posture are common to both, and in- 
deed essential to aquatic allusions. 

The inferences to be drawn from this remark- 
able monument of the final fall of Jerusalem, 
are the general veracity of that prophetic spirit 
which influenced Moses when foretelling the 
great captivity of his people.—Duet. xxviii. 49, 
58.—the correct periods, determined by the 
VOL. VI. N.S. G 
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74 THE FRIEZE ON THE ARCH OR TITUS. 


same spirit, when the prophet Daniel dated the 
appearance and the cutting off of Messiah the 
prince—the destruction of the city—of the sanc- 
tuary—the desolations determined,—and the 
precision of our Lord's foresight on this subject, 
into which we ought, as christians, somewhat to 
enquire. Hesays, Matth. xxiv. 32—34, “‘ Now 
learn a parable from the fig tree; when it putteth 
forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: so, 
Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not 
pass away till all these (distressing) things shall 
befalfilled.” See also Mark ix. 19.-Luke xxi. 32. 

It is necessary to consider this simile, and 
the phraseology in these passages, because 
there is a somewhat peculiar manner of accept- 
ing the word generation in some places of the 
New Testament, and if we take it, on this sub- 


ject, to signify a certain computed period of 


time, reckoning three generations to a century, 
perhaps we may find an allusion here not aiways 
noticed. 

Supposing that our Lord spake thiese words 
about A. D. 35 or 36, and that Jerusalem was 
destroyed about A. D. 69 or 70, it will leave an 
interval of 33 to 35. years from the time of this 
warning to that of its accomplishment, which is 
about the length of a generation, reckoning 
three to a century. The similitude, then, is 
this, as the just budding leaves of a fig tree, so 
is the just begun period of the generation; nay, 

in fact, the comparison leads us to thie very in- 
eient beginning, since the branch of the tree 
is alluded to as ating just sui one become 
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tender, and the leaves germinating in like man- 
ner, the period of time is very recently entered 
upon, and to this calculation the event agrees. 

Vespasian carried on the war in Judea A. D. 
68, was declared emperor by his army in Judea 
A.D. 69, triumphed with Titus A.D.71. Titus 
took Jerusalem A.D. 70. Of these dates there 
can be no doubt, because they are drawn not 
from Jewish,: but from Roman records, conse- 
quently the prophetic generation was not qnite 
expired, though it was at its latter end, which 
precisely agrees with the phraseology as ex- 
plained above. If at the time prefixed any 
other power than the Romaa had. destroyed 
Jerusalem, it would not, have accomplished 
the prophecy, but as the fact took place, 
the prophecy was thus justified; and that the 
Roman power led by a Roman prince was thus — 
employed and thus successful, witness our Arch, 
witness the occasion of its erection, witness the 
procession upon, it, witness the peculiar Jewish 
insignia it contains, too appropriate to be-at- 
tributed to any other people, and witness’ the 
yet remaining patriotism of the Jews at Rome, 
who make a point of never passing under this 
Arch, but who always go round about to avoid 
it, however urgent their speed may be ! 

May we not conclude by repeating the re- 
mark, that while many »of the noblest monu- 
ments of Reman masters and Roman magnifi- 
cence. are destroyed,. yet this Arch of ‘Titus is 
spared; that providence has directed its: pre- 
servation among many vicissitudes and many 
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ravages for our instraction, upon whom the end 
of the ages is come, and for a standing memorial 
in support of those Sacred Writings, whose autho- 
rity and whose fulfilment this historical erection 
strongly tends to confirm and to demonstrate. 


PSALM cviil. l. 
. ** QO God, my heart is fixed.’ 


Happy is the individual who can adopt these 
words with sincerity, humility, and deliberation! 
‘Happy at any period of life; but, especially so, 
if it be at its outset. How wise—how good— 
and how pleasant a thing it is to be stedfast in 
Religion, may be partly judged of by the un- 
happiness of a wavering ,and halting profession. 
It is no uncommon thing for the heart to have 
certain inclinations, and wishes, and intentions 
towards Piety: even a vain and worldly—a hard 


_ and selfish heart—may attain to this; and, very 


often, under some sudden or violent impression, 
the language of the*text has been employed by 
suchaone. ‘ Now at last,” it may be said, “I 
am resolved. ‘This illness, this danger, this dis- 
appointment, will surely never be forgotten: I 
will prepare, in earnest, for death, now that it 
has been’so near me;” or, “I will no longer 
love a world that has thus cruelly deceived me.” 
Bat, how transient such resolutions as these 
commonly prove, even a short experience of the 


heart's deceitfulness is sufficient to testify. 


~ ‘Phe language of the text, as employed by the 
holy psalmist, has a very different import. It 
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seems to express the deliberate purpose of a 
devout and experienced mind—after haying 
counted the cost—after taking fully into account 
the sacrifices that must, be made, in order to a 


complete surrender of the heart to God—after | 


calling to remembrance the snares and difficul- 
ties, the sins and sorrows, that he had brought 
upon himself in times past, when, in consequence 
of indecision, ‘‘ his feet were almost gone, and 
when his steps had well nigh slipped; when he 
went astray like a lost sheep,” and when he had 
forfeited all the joys and comforts of religion. 
After such a serious and humbling retrospect as 
this, and with a lively impression of the infinite 
superiority of spiritual blessings to worldly good, 
of future happiness to present gratification; 
feeling, also, an entire dependance on divine 
strength to support his resolution, he fervently 
exclaims, ‘‘ O God, my heart is fixed.” 


And now, what is the meaning, the essence, © 
of this determination? ‘To ascertain it, let us — 


first inquire what is the real, though unavowed 
language of an unfixed heart? ‘I cannot at 
present decide,” such a one says, in effect, 
‘‘which is best, whether to enjoy myself as 
much as I can for fifty or sixty years to come, 
and then for my body and soul to perish in ‘ ever- 


lasting burnings, or whether to deny myself . 


sgme present gratification, and then to be happy 
through eternity. I suspect that it is better to 
lose my soul by and by, rather than that one of 
my members should perish now; at least I think 
I prefer, (not gaining the whole world, because 
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‘is considered, perhaps, as an expression very 
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that is impossible), but to gain as much of it as 
I possibly can, to the trouble of saving my soul. 
At any rate I am willing to risk my eternal hap- 
piness upon the chance of my having time, and 
space, and willingness to repent in good time: 
at all events my hgart is fixed in its inclination 
to cleave to the world at present. And in the 
mean time I hope that that, which happens in 
all other cases will not happen to me, and _ that 
my heart will not become hardened by delay, 
nor my conscience seared by habit. I trust, 
also, that J shall escape all those violent dis- 
eases and sudden accidents which cut many off 


‘unprepared; and that, although God has admo- 


nished us to be ready, ‘ because he will come in 
an hour when we think not,’ yet, I hope he will 
give me a suflicient warning of his approach.” 
Now, although there are none, perhaps, who 
would deliberately use such language as _ this, 
yet let the delaying, halting, worldly mind, the 
trifler with his own soul, seriously reflect, for a 
while, upon the real import of his conduct, and 
even of his thoughts and purposes in reference 
to religion, and inquire if they would prove to — 
‘be very different from such cruel and desperate 
determinations as these. But, alas, that cool 


“and serious reflection which this would imply, is 


the very thing which the worldly heart refuses, 
and from which the indolent mind is sure ,to 


excuse itself. 


| By a careless reader of the Bible such a pas- 
sage as the text, ifit arrests a moment’s thought, 
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natural, and very proper to be used by the “ holy 
men of old,” who were religious in a degree that 
is not to be attained to now: at least the reader 
conceives he would be quite out of his sphere in 
attempting it. But after all, these words, if duly 
considered, imply nothing more than a wise de- 
termination on the part of the writer to pursue 
his highest interest from that time forward; and 
no longer to listen to those enemies of his soul, 
who would persuade him to seek his vwn ruin. 
It means no more than every one must resolve 
upon who would be saved. It is only the reverse 
of that dreadful and perilous state of mind that 
has been just reduced to plain language. _ It is 
safety opposed to danger—wisdom opposed to 
folly—perfect peace exchanged for tormenting 
fear—happiness for misery—Lleaven for Hell. 
If such be the case, can there be a doubt 
whether or not to make this language our own? 
But, perhaps, the young reader may reply, 
‘That he has often, as he thought, sincerely 
resolved upon a religious life, and really hoped 
that his heart was fixed in it; and, after all, it 
has proved to be so far otherwise, that the first 
light temptation has been sufficient to unsettle 


‘it; so that now he is afraid of appealing to God 


in this way any more.” If it be so, let the com- 
plainer seriously inquire, Whether those unsuc- 


cessful acts of dedication were the result of 


sudden impulse, or of deliberate choice? Whe- 


-ther they were followed up by persevering prayer? 


Whetherthey were made with a due conviction 
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abiding in in order: 
Whether, especially, he has :built the: right. 
foundation—of ‘‘ repentance towards God, and 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ”) 
“ Desires and purposes, ever so sincere, that — 
come short of this will never endure; they are 
built on the sand, and disappointment is inevit- 
able. Perhaps the instability complained of 
may be proved from inexperience as to the nature 
of the christian life. _ Young christians may, at — 
first, be discouraged when they discover that, 
from ‘first to last, it is a warfare—a’conflict— 
and not a state of rest and inattion;:» Yet, itis — 
no strange thing; it is what. they are given ‘to 
expect, that after the great change has taken §— 
place, when God “‘ wrought in them to will and | 
to do of his good pleasure,” they should still, — 

and to the end of life, have to ‘‘ work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling,” with 
diligence, and patience, and anxiety. And it is 
no proof that the heart is not really fixed in its 
choice and preference of the good ways of God, 
that it is shaken for a time from its stedfastness. 

But, whatever ill success and discouragement 
may have attended former resolutions, still there 
is but one course to be taken; namely, to repair 
afresh to the throne of mercy, and with monmpes 
humility and earnestness to ask for “more grace,” 
and for that “ sufficient stremgth* 
the weak to-do all things. 

Still let our language be, * Whatever: diffical- 
ties I may encounter, resolvei: to’ press 
forward; I have suffered enough-already by 
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indecision: have I not heretofore had some secret 
reserve, and given but half my heart to God 
while the world had the remainder? But, now 
I would make a full surrender. Now, fewill, 
by his grace helping me, be more than ever dili- 


> 


gent in the use of. means, while I am less than ne 
ever confident in my own ability to perseyere.—_ Bit 
#0 God, my heart is fixed, establish my goings et 
inchs paths” 
‘(Continued from page 4s. ) 
“Time dies ‘Death urges! Knell calls! Heav'n invites 
From-a made some years since, 
it was stated that about thirty millions of people yae 
die every year, upwards: of eighty-two thousand aa 
every day, more than five thousand every hour, Ba} 
and about eighty-five every minute! Truly. it ia ‘3 
» may be said ‘‘ we are in deaths oft.” That we 
_ are not suddenly removed ‘into eternity, should j Th 
“inspire us with grateful acknowledgment, and 
influence us (by the help of God) so to Nets OP q dh 


not to fear todie., © - 

“The rapid march of Death allowed me -but 
little time for conversation with my guide. We 
soon beheld him enter a superb dwelling, the 
residence of a titled voluptuary.. In an elegant 
room we discovered the owner, surrounded by 
a multitude of guests. Some were remarkable 
for the redness of their eyes, and others for the 
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stupidity of their countenances. I stood aghast 
tas I heard the rattle of the glasses, and the 
detestable sentiments of the toasts. One of the 
company roared out, “ Begone dull care, I pr’ythee 
be gone from me! !” At this instant, Death laid 
his cold hand upon him, the glass dropped, he 
turned pale ; the fatal dart pierced him, and in 
a moment the vital spark was gone! I cannot 
describe the horror that distorted every coun- 
tenance. The noble Lord rose up with extreme 
agitation and rang the bell—‘* Fly,” said lie to 
the servant, “ fly to the nearest doctor.” Ina 
few minutes a neighbouring physician entered, 
and approaching the victim, announced the fatal 
intelligence, ‘‘ he is gone.” ‘The Earl struck 
his forehead in the greatest agony, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Lord have mercy! have mercy upon 
me.” ‘* What achange death makes,” said my 
guide, ‘‘ that man died without hope; he was 
once a promising character, but company and 
popular applause ruined him. Long did his 
conscience struggle for the victory, but at length 
it was silenced. Infatuated man! he preferred 
the pleasures of sin, which are but for a season, 
to those which are at God’s right hand for ever.” 


“ How awful,” said I, “ to die under such cir- 
cumstances.” | 


** How shocking must thy summons be, O death! 
To him that is-at ease io his possessions ; 


Who counting on long yeara of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnish'd for that world to come!” 


Death next entered the house of what is 
falsely called a woman of pleasure. My guide 
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informed me that she was the daughter of a 
respectable farmrer, who gave ber an education 
far beyond her situation. Instead of looking 
after the dairy, she amused herself at the piano 
forte, or in some fancy works, or in reading 
novels. As the neighbouring town afforded no 
theatre, the gay and dissipated substituted a 
subscription ball. Here assembled a motley 
group of noble and ignoble, wise and unwise. 
At one of these scenes of folly, this thoughtless 
girl happened to dance with Captain N ,a 
debauchee of the first class; and when the as- 
sembly broke up, most gallantly escorted her 
home, and called the next day to inquire after 
her health. By degrees his visits became fre- 
quent, and the insensible farmer talked much of 
the honor of the’Captain’s visits. Having se- 
cured the affections of the unsuspecting daughter, 
he eventaally prevailed on her to elope with 
him, under a sacred proviso of marrying her on 
their arrival in London. This he never ful- 
filled, and after supporting her in the most ex- 
pensive style for three months, he wholly deserted 
her. The unfortunate creature, with a dejected 
spirit and ruined character, ventured to return 
home, but her father refused to see her. For- 
saken and miserable, she abandoned herseif to 
every vice, and from being seduced, now be- 
came a seducer. A thoughtless youth became 
the victim of her artifices; to support her he 
pledged his father’s property, which he had 
purloined, and robbed his master! From respect 
to his family, it was agreed that he should not 
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be brought forward to justice, on condition of 
his voluntarily leaving the country for ever! 
This abandoned woman has lately been reduced 
to all the horrors of want and disease. Guilt 
preys on her conscience. ‘‘ Look,” said my 
guide, ‘“‘there stands her broken-hearted father 
and mother, whom she wildly regards ; a minister 
of religion has just entered, listen to the con- 
versation.” We perceived the good man ap- 
proach her bed-side. ‘* Wio are you,” said 
she? “A friend; I am come to talk to you of 
mercy, and. to tell you of one that pities the 
miserable.” ‘‘ Ah!” replied she, hastily, ‘‘ no 
one pities me, I deserve none; what a monster! 
OQ God! my sins! my sins! my sins! yet would 
I ask thee to pardon, did I not think that it 
would offend thee more.” ‘* Say not thus, 
my poor afflicted girl, though your sins be as | 
scarlet they shall be white as snow, for. the 
blood of Jesus cleanseth from a// sin.” ‘ Im- 
possible! impossible!” said she, astonished and 
surprised, ‘“‘pardon for me! oh! no, my sins 
exceed calculation, they are” ** Not too 
many, nor too aggravated for God to forgive.” 
“ Pious friend,” said she, ‘ tell me where you 
received this welcome news?” ‘* Here, in the 
Bible.” ‘« Read it, oh! read it, and I shall be 
satisfied; my time is short, and I see death 
advancing ; spare me a littie, that [ may recover 
my strength before I go hence.” 

The minister read several delightful texts of 
scripture, to which she listened with rapture. 
‘* Ah! me,” said she, * I remember those parts 
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of the scriptures which I read in my youthful 
days ; misery-and despair made me put the Bible 
from me, but you will find it in my box ; I was 
forced to hide it there, Jest it should reprove me 
in my wickedness. Yes, I do repent; an aban- 
doned creature comes, O Lord, to thee; do not 
despise me—do not withhold thy mercy—O pray 
for me.” 

‘The minister offered up some fervent peti- 
tions to God, to which she added her fervent 
Amen;, and, as he rose from his knees, she 
eagerly caught his hand, and exclaimed, witha 
smile on her countenance, ‘* Go, my compas- 
sionate friend, go and publish the gocdness of 
God to a poor wretched sinner; God must 
have sent you on this errand of love. Yes, he 
will, I trust, have mercy. Forgive me, dear 
parents, forgive me, ye whom I haye injured 
and corrupted: but, above all, roll me, O 
thou justly offended God, forgive me for Christ’s 
sake.” As she uttered the last words, the fatal 
dart pierced her, and she gently breathed her 
last, clasping her hands towards heaven and 
smiling as she expired ! 

« What a surprising instance of divine grace,” 
suid [ to my guide, ‘‘ surely it is never too late 
to seek God!” 

‘* Surprising indeed.” I saw some attendant 
spirits, who were hovering round her bed, 
beckon her away when you observed that peace- 
ful smile on her countenance. You say it is’ 
never too late to seek God, and I rejoice with 
you in the blessed truth, but instances of late 
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repentance are very rare. If men leave their 
salvation till they come to their last hour, it is 
not very probable they will seek it then ; indeed 
they may then be incapable. Sickness and 
disease may reduce them so low as to render 
them mindful of nothing but pain. A fever may 
render them delirious, and even their friends 
may cruelly endeavour to prevent them from 
reflecting on eternity. ‘‘ Hear me, inexpe- 
rienced youth, and remember that this is thy 
day of salvation; let the scenes thou hast wit- 
nessed be continually before thine eyes, for I 
am sent to instruct thee in the ways of righteous- 
ness. Real happiness is to be found in God 
only, and salvation is to be obtained only in and 
through his son Jesus. He THAT DEFERRETH 
HIS SALVATION, TEMPTS THE ALMIGHTY TO 
SWEAR IN HIS WRATH THAT HE SHALL NOT 
ENTER INTO HIS REST.” 


a | (To be continued.) 


Tue History AND PRESENT STATE OF 
JERUSALEM. 
(Continued from page 51.) 


NEARLY a quarter of a mile west from the 
gate of Bethlehem, already noticed, are the hill 
and fountain of Gihon. Here Solomon was 
anointed king by Zadok and Nathan (i Kings i. 
33); and the waters of Gihon were conveyed to 
Jerusalem by the order of king Hezekiah, for 
the supply of its inhabitants (2 Chron. xxxii. 30.) 
*« The tomb of our Saviour,” says Mr. Jolliffe, “is. 
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inclosed in a var to wile it has given name, 
and appears in the centre of arotunda, whose 
summit is crowned by a radiant cupola. Its ex- 
ternalappearance is that of a superb mausoleum, 
having the surface covered with rich crimson 
damask hangings, striped with gold. ‘The en- 
trance looks towards the east; but, immediately 


in front, a small chapel has been erected to | 


commemorate the spot, where the angel appeared 
to the two Marys. Just beyond this is the 
vault in which the Redeemer submitted to a 
temporary interment: the door of admission is 
very low, probably to prevent its being entered 
otherwise than in the attitade of adoration. 
The figure of the cave is nearly square, extend- 
ing rather more than six feet lengthways, and 
being within a few inches of the same width; 
the height I should imagine to be about eight 
feet: the surface of the rock is lined with 
marble, and hung with silk of the colour of the 
firmament. At the north side, on a slab raised 
about two feet, the body of our Saviour was 
deposited; the stone, which had been much 
injured by the devotional zeal of the different 
pilgrims, is now protected with a inarble cover- 
ing; it is strewed with flowers, and bedewed 
with rose water, and over it are suspended four 
and forty lamps, which are ever burning. ‘The 
greater part of these are of silver, richly chased ; 
a few are of gold, and were furnished by the 
different sects of Christianity, who divide the 
possession of the church.” 

‘The stone on which the body of Christ was 
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the entrance of the sepulchre; eight lamps are 
suspended over it, and at each extremity there 
are three large wax tapers, several feet in height. 
The distance from the sepulchre to the place 
where the cross was erected, does not exceed 
forty of my paces: Mr. B. who accompanied 
me, made the distance forty-three yards; his 
measurement is probably the most accurate. 
From the tomb to the place of Christ’s appear- 
ance to the Magdalen, the distance is sixteen 
yards and a half.” 

‘*'The exterior of the sepulchre is covered with 
white satin, variegated with bread leaves em- 
broidered in red silk, and striped with gold: 
the vestibule is lined with crimson silk, worked 
with flowers, and surmounted by a dome, be- 
neath which three rows of silver lamps are kept 
constantly burning. A tripod supports the stone 
on which the angel is believed to have reclined ; 
its surface is only one span and a half long, 
and one broad. Just over the part where the 
body was deposited is a small painting, appa- 
rently well executed: it is the production of a 
Spanish artist, and represents our Saviour’s 
emersion from the grave. ‘The entrance to this 
hallowed grot is by a low door six spans and a 
half in height, and three in width.” 

Our readers will now be prepared to enter into 
the following interesting inferences, drawn by 
Calmet, from all the preceding observations. 

Josephus informs us, that to increase the 
surface of Mount Moriah the eastern wall of the 
temple was built up from the valiey below, level 
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with the  igtiest parts of the mount; which 
proves the architect to have been straitened for 
room, and inclined to occupy all that he could 
procure. -It is therefore possible that the Turk- 
ish mosque already mentioned as usurping the 
site of the temple of Solomon, ‘may not stand 
upon the exact part of that building once occu- 
pied by the Holy of Holies itself. 

The remarkable places in the city of Jerusa- 
lem which are considered to be well ascertained 
are strongly shaded in the map: such, also, are 
‘most of the places without the city, ‘as the 
Mount of Olives, (see the plate in our last 
number) the brook Kedron, Mount Calvary, the 
pool of Siloam, the vallies of Jehoshaphat, To- 
phet, &c. which being among the most permanent 
objects in nature, can neither have changed their 
form nor situation in any considerable degree. 

The situation of the temple and its surround- 
ing courts are also undoubtedly ascertained, and 
have enabled us to fix upon the pool of Bethesda 
with equal certainty. The house of Pilate, it 
appears, must have been Fort Antonia; for as 
his palace as governor of Judea was at Ceesarea, 
the probability is, that when he occasionally 
visited Jerusalem, he used the residence of the 
commanding officer of the Roman garrison there, 
which would be naturally fixed in Fort Antonia, 
and it is well known that fort occupied the north 
part of the temple, where it is in fact shewn at 
the present day. 
Opposite to Pilate’s house is shewn Herod’s 


palace, in which history and tradition agree. 
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The site of the gate of justice, from its nearness 
to Calvary, the place of public execution, is 
thought to be correctly assigned as one of the 
ancient entrances; as alse is that of the iron 
gate already noticed. 

We may. accept as probable, that the spot 
where St. Stephen is said to have been stoned, 
is not far from where thai fact might happen ; 
because he seems to have been led from the 
presence of the council to the nearest convenient 
opening without the sacred_precincts ; and the 
council sat not far from this corner ef the tem- 
ple, in the elvisters of the temple. 

The house of St. Mark may be correct; and 


possibly the houses of Annas, and of Caiaphas, 


in the city of David (i.e. Mount Sion.) These 
are marked by a slighter shading. 

The reader will remember, that the jealonsy 
of the Turks does not permit any measurements 
of places to be taken; so that all plans of this 
city, and its adjacencies, being composed in a 
priyate and furtive manner, are liable to mis- 
recollections, and to errors of a slighter nature. 
There is no opportunity of surveying the city of 
Jerusalem, as we do the city of London, by a 
map. Nevertheless, those who are used to esti- 
mate by their eye, or to calculate by the number 
of their steps, the distance of one place from 
another, can form a judgment sofficiently exact 
to guide our inquiries, if not to satisfy precision ; 
and, in fact, the error of a few yards, which is 
all that can happen, may well be excused, and 
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We must also recollect, that in the course of 
so many ages since Jerusalem has been built, 
the buildings, their foundations, repairs, and 
alterations, the sieges the city has suffered, its 
repeated conflagrations, and its numéfous 
changes, both public and private, have so altered 
the appearanceof the ground, the declivities, and 
the risings on which it stands, that probably n:i- 
ther Herod nor Caiaphas, and certainly neither 
David nor Solomcn, could they now inspect it, 
would recollect the very ground on which their 
palaces had stood, or which they had laboured to 
honour and adorn; always excepting the temple. 
Having fixed the situation of the temple, we 
shall next inquire, not so much where was the 
situation of the palace, i.e. of the stated residence 
of the high priest, as of that building which the 
evangelists denote by the title of his Aa//; in our 
translation ‘‘ palace.” Might net some of the 
buildings in the courts of the temple be thus 
denominated, either because Caiaphas had built 
them, or much. rather, because here he sat in 
council with the sanhedrim? and this being his 
public office, it might naturally be named “ the 
hall of the high priest.” To justify this idea, 
we should recollect, that in the time of our 
Lord, the sanhedrim sat in some of the cham-_ 
bers, rooms, or halls, of the cloisters around the 
temple: and indeed more than one of them was 
occupied as a court of justice ; for the court of 
twenty-three (judges) sat in one room of the 
temple; but the sanhedrim, having quitted the 
room gazith forty years before the destruction of 
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the temple, because they could no longer execute 
capital sentences, sat now in the room hanoth or 
laberne, near the east gate, or the gate of 
Shushan. 'This information we derive from the 
rabbins. 

As this is a point of some consequence in 
establishing the principles assumed in the fol- 
lowing narration, we shall refer the reader to 
what the evangelists say respecting it. See and 
compare Matt. xxvi. 57, &e. Mark xiv. 53, &c. 
Luke xxii. 54. John xviii. 13. 

These accounts evidently imply that the-exa- 
mination of Jesus passed in the regular and usual 
mode before the sanhedrim; and had it been at 
an unusual place, would not at least one of the 
evangelists have noticed that irregularity? 

We observe that three of the evangelists use 
the word avAmv, HALL (or court hall, rather than 
palace to live in); but Luke uses the word 
cixov, house; and this Calmet thinks the only ob- 
stacle against admitting decidedly that this hall 
of the high priest was that suite of apartments 
usually occupied as a public court, by him and 
the sanhedrim, curing their sittings. However, 
even this oikon does not oblige us to say that this 
was the dwelling of Caiaphas, who most probably 
did not dwell in the temple, or in any part of it; 
and certauly at whose house the sanhedrim, &c. 
could not regularly assemble for the purposes of 
judgment. In this view the expressions of the 
evangelists are remarkable ; they do not say the 
house of Caiaphas: but the HALL of the high 
priest, say Matthew, Mark, John; the 
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HOUSE of the high priest, says Luke, which we 
shall not scruple to consider as meaning the 
oflicial hall where the high priest sat at the head 
of the sanhedrim. If there was any difficulty in 
accepting the term house, used by Luke, as 
signifying the same as the /a// of the high 
priest, of the other evangelists; yet whoever 
will recollect the extensive application of the 
Hebrew or Syriac word, beth, house, which St. 
Luke.appears to have translated in this passage, 
will perceive at once that it cannot by any means 
be taken restrictively, for a house to dwell in: 
and therefore the sanhedrim was convened, and 
held its sitting on this occasion, in the same 
place as it usually did at this period of time, 
which was in that room of the temple courts 
called hanoth., 

The evangelists are understood to describe 
two meetings of the sanledrim ; the first over 
night; the second early the next morning: or, 
one long-continued sitting might have intervals, 
&c. as some commentators suppose. 

It should seem, that Judas had made his bar- 
cain, not with the whole sanhedrim, but with 
the chief rulers; who, nevertheless, having got 
Jesus in their custody, assembled the sanhedrim 
(either in private, by previous appointment, 
or by summonses sent by the usual officers); and 
when that body was convened in the customary 
place of its sittings, it consulted both publicly 
and privately—put to the vote—resolved, and 
executed its resolution, as it would have done 
the day before, or the day after, on any other 
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business within its jurisdiction. But we may sup- 
pose the first assembling of the members by night, 
or so very early in the morning, as the second, 
was an accommodation to the emergency of the 
occasiun ; though it might also be designed to 
secure a majority ef these who adopted the i 
sentiments of Caiaphas, in respect to the politi- 
cal necessity for cutting off Jesus. &: 

If our Lord supped that night on Mount Sion, 
as is usually said, it follows that he was then at 
a distance from the temple, and in a place of 
security, in the city: but he voluntarily retired 
to a privacy, where he knew he could have no 
rescue or assistance from any of his numerous 
friends in the city; and this was in strict con- 
formity to his previous declarations, and to his 
perfect foreknowledge of the event. 

Jesus (at supper, probably,). having given 
some hint that he designed to visit the garden 
of Gethsemane that evening, Judas hies to the 
temple, which was in his way thither [or, if it be 
supposed that Caiaphas was now at his own 
dwelling on Mount Sion, the situation of that 
was equally convenient for the purposes of 


Judas, who might, as it were, instantly follow 
our Lord’s monition—‘* What thou doest, do 
residence :] he tells the priests that they would 


quickly, by stepping directly to the high priest's 
have an admirable’ opportunity of arresting 
Jesus, who would be within their reach at a 
given time, for that they had but to go down the 


temple stairs, to cross the Kedron, and they 
might seize him, befére he was aware, and 
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inane before the val from any part of the 
town, could assemble in his favour, or even 
know of his being taken. ‘T’o this the priests 
assenting, they ordered out from the temple a 
band, which seized Jesus in Gethsemane, and 
brought him to the temple, into those chambers, 
halls, or courts, where the sanhedrim at that 
time usually sat. Here he was examined, 
adjured, guarded, abused, and detained, till the 
sanhedrim, having adjudged him to death, 
remitted him to Pilate. Now Pilate, residing 
in Fort Antonia, which was close adjacent (on 
the north side of the temple), and had various 
communications with the courts of the teinple, 
some more open, as the great staircase (Acts 
xxi. 40), and others more private, for conve-, 
nience of the guards, garrison duty, &c. the 
sanhedrim could easily fill the courts of the fort 
and pretorium with their partisans, and, by such 
management, make their clamours appear to the 
governor as the voice of the people of Jerusa- 
lem and Judea, now assembled at the feast. 
The governor, aware of this artifice, and desirous 
of ,aining time, among other reasons, sent Jesus 
through Fort Antonia, to Herod, whose palace 
was not far off. Herod returned Jesus to Pilate, 
and Pilate returned him to the Jews, who, with 
the Roman soldiers in Fort Antonia, prepared 
for his crucifixion. He was led, therefore, along 
the DoLorous Way to Calvary, just without 
the Gate of Justice, and there cruesfied. 
On considering this narration, does it not 
assumle an appearance of credibility, at least, 
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equally strong as that which supposes Jesus to 
have been led from Gethsemane, through the 
whole extent of the city, to and from the house 
of Caiaphas, on Mount Sion, where the sanhe- 
drim, &c. were convened, though not accustomed 
there to hold their sittings? Is this consistent 
with the policy of those, who would not seize 
Jesus ‘‘ ona feast-day, lest there should be an 
uproar among the people,” and who had been 
sufliciently alarmed at the cries of [Tosannah ! not 
many hours before! 

Thus the rapid execution of the plan adopted 
by the high priest, contributes to account for the 
notes of time recorded by the evangelists. ‘ All 
this was performed im so short a space of time 

_as afew hours—from overnight to six o'clock 
the next morning.” This seems to be the import 
of St. John’s note of time, chap. xix. 14, ‘It 
was about the sixth (Roman) hour from the 
seizure of Jesus ;’—which was coincident with 
the same time from the preparation of the pass- 
over peace-offerings, to which Mr. Iarmer 
would refer this sixth hour. 

Suppose, too, that the soldiers mocked our 
Lord in Fort Antonia, from whence they led him 
away to be crucified, Matth.xxvii. 27-31. “And 
coming out of the fort they found Simon thie 
Cyrenian,” to which Mark agrees, “ they led 
him out, and pressed Simon, who was passing 

by.” Luke gives nearly the same narration. 

The course which our Lord passed is marked 
by a line of dots on the plate. Perhaps the 
shortest course from Gethsemane to the temple 
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is also the most probable, by A. notwith- 
standing that marked by the gate now outed 
St. Stephen’s, B. 

From this statement it results, that the seizure 
of Jesus was conducted with all the privacy of 
fear, was hurried from condemnation into execu- 
tion, with all the terrors of those who dreaded a 
popular commotion, after a decision ‘agreed to 
by a partial majority only, in the sanhedrim; and, 
when the final sentence had been wrung from tlie 
terrified mind of Pilate, it was rapidly com- 
pleted ; no delay, no reprieve, no after-conside- 
ration, being permitted, to clear the innocent 
sufferer, or to allay the anguish of his friends. 

The situation of Calvary demands a peculiar 
attention, as being just without the gate, to which 
the apostle alludes, Heb. xiii.12. ‘ Jesus, ‘also, 
&e. suffered without the gate.” . But it was so 
near to the walls, that possibly the priests from 
thence might see the whole process of the exe- 
cution, without risk of defilement either by the 
Roman soldiers, &c. or by touching the ‘dead, or 
dying bodies. Here they might safely quote, “‘he 
trusted inGod,” &c. and here they might exclaim, 
‘“‘let him descend from the cross, and we will be« 
lieve on him.” Matth. xxvii. 41. Mark xv. 32, 

Calvary appears to have been a piece of waste 
ground, just on the outside of the city walls, and 
being an elevation, whatever was transacted 
_ upon it was extremely conspicuous, even to a 
distance. Thus the evangelist Matthew notes, 
xxvii. 55.—“ Many women of Galilee behold 
ing afar off ;” possibly from some rising ground 
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| on the other side of the road. Mark xv. 40, 
| Luke xxiii. 49. St. John observes, that the 
| title put on the cross ‘* was read by many of the 
Jews, the place where Jesus was crucified being 
nigh to the city.” 

| The two roads from Bethlehem and Joppa 
) meeting, and both entering the city by this gate, 
would afford enough of ‘ those who passed by,” 
i.e. travellers, from the country, who might 
“ revile Jesus.” Matth. xxvii. 39. Mark xv. 29. 


[To be continued. } 
— 
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Some Account oF THE DrulibDs. 
(Concluded from page 55.) 


a WE are not inclined to think that the Druids 
| t had made much progress in the knowledge and 
me bia cure of diseases. ‘lheir imaginations were deeply 
a . Hy tinctured with an idea, that in order to relieve any 


man from a dangerous disease, it was necessary to 
if sacrifice another for his recovery.—Such a foolish 
opinion must have operated as a great hindrance 
to their advancement in the discovery of those 
remedies for the maladies of the human frame, 
which the merciful Disposer of all things, has 
scattered around us. Cautious and preserving 
experiments would appear needless, when tlie 
summary method of relief by the sacrificing of a 
man, was alwaysathand, Yet, in this contrivance, 
do we not perceive a striking copy of the scheme 
which Infinite Wisdom devised for the recovery of 
the whole race of Adam, from that mortal disease 
which infects their souls ? 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE DRUIDS... 


ain 


In Arithmetic, their knowledge cannot have 
been considerable, since they made little use of 
written characters. 

The Druids applied themselves with great dili- 


= 


temn their sentence, he was forbidden their sacri-. 


gence and success to the study of rhetoric. Fre-- 
quent were the opportunities, in which they aE 
were called upon to exert their powers of persua- a 
sion.-—Giving instruction to their scholars, public i= 
harangues ou religion and morality, declamations in i a ¥ 
the hour ot battle ; sometimes intended to animate Be hs 
the courage of the soldiers, aud sometimes after- Be kb 
wards to prevent an unnecessary cflusion of blogd, | 
afforded them wide scope for acquiring a command, Sa 
over the passions of their countrymen. i ne 
From these causes, the influence and authority ict 
of the Druids were astonishing. Such, in those ny 
unenlightened ages, was their reputation for wis- | * 
dom and sanctity, that the great mass of the people aa 4 ‘| 
held them in the deepest veneration. In all civil , RAR 
and even military affairs, their power was almost $4 } 
unlimited. Controversial questions, and. all dis- 
putes about landed property, were submitted :to 
their decision. If any proved so bold as to con- i ita 


fices: a punishment which subjected its victim, 

to universal abhorrence. oe 
To maintain the elevated place, which they. 
occupied in the regard and esteem of the people, 
they had recourse to various artifices. They made 
it unlawful for their pupils to commit any thing, 
which they were taught to writing, and they were, 
several years engaged in learning by heart, a great, 
number of verses. ‘The tedious process of 
12 
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REFLECTIONS. 


initiation, and the mental labor which it mvolved, 
served as a barrier to prevent the intrusion of any 
into the sacred office, but such as were distin- 
guished by their noble birth, or the possession of 
an imquisitive, aspiring mind. ‘They imposed 


pretensions to magic and divination; thus calling 
to their assistance all the terrors which a belief 
in the agency of invistble powers are sure to inspire 
into a guilty breast. 

REFLECTIONS. 

: What a contrast there is between the dimness 
of Britain’s ancient and the splendour of its mo- 
dern days. ‘Then, we see the secluded priest of a 
dark and gloomy religion, groping his way through 
this mortal scene, with an indistinct conception 


of unseen realities; the spirit within him, he be- 
| lieves, will survive the stroke of death—but before 


itcan be admitted to a state of purity and consum- 
mate happiness it must undergo a further term of 
imprisonment; he knows not how long, in other 
material forms. | 

~ Some inoperative sentiments of the majesty and 
glory of a supreme being, are recognized amidst 
the confusion and cruelty of Pagan worship. 
Feeble and glimmering is the light of science ; its 
rays penetrate the surrounding darkness, but with 
small effect. ‘The fetters which have so long held 
the largest portion of our race in bondage, are 
not yet broken off, and the march of the human 
intellect from the dominions of error and credulity, 
into those of knowledge and wisdom, is so > slow 
asto be scarcely perceptible. 


upon the credulity of the ignorant, by making 
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But if we turn our eyes to later times, and 
contemplate the state of our country, in reference’ 


to those qualities which constitute the dignity of 
a people, we cannot but admire the change which 
has taken place. Where are-now the-temples of 
Idolatry, and the human sacrifices? Where the 
slavish apprehension of the powers of magic, to: 
keep an ignorant multitude in subjection? In- 
stead thereof, we behold innumerable edifices 
consecrated to the worship of the true God, In 
these temples we believe that sacrifices are con- 
tinually presented to the Deity, more acceptable 
than the richest offerings which earth can afford, 
Many run to and fro, and knéwledge is: increased : 
ample means for the instruction and moral amelio- 
ration of our fellow creatures abound on every 
side. 
_ May we ascribe the glory of these superior 
advantages to their proper source, and be grateful 
that we are born at a period, when “ life and im- 
mortality are brought to light,” and their animating 
sounds are heard in almost every village of our 
favored isle. Jacosus B., 


Tur Cuoice. 


A QUAKER residing at Paris, was waited on 
by four of his workmen, in order to ask for their 
usual new year’s gifts. ‘ Well, my friends,” 
said the Quaker, “ here are the gifts, choose 
fifteen francs or the Bible.” ‘‘ I don’t know how 
to read,” said the first, ‘‘so I take the fifteen 
francs.” “ I can read,” said the second, “ but I 
13 
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102 CHINESE METHOD, &c. 
have pressing wants.” He took the fifteen francs. 
The third also made the same choice. He now 
came tothe fourth, a young lad of about thirteen 
or fourteen ; the Quaker looked at him with an 
air of goodness. ‘* Wilt thou too take these 
three pieces, which thou may’st obtain at any 
time by thy labour and industry?” “As you 
say the book is good I will take it, and read 
from it to my mother,” replied the boy. He 
took the Bible, opened it, and found between 
the leaves a gold piece of forty francs! The 
others hung down their heads, and the Quaker 
told them he was sorry they had not made a 
better choice. 


CHINESE Metuop of CATCHING WILD 
DUCKS. 


In China this species of fowl is very numerous 
in the rivers-and lakes. Their method of taking 
them is very curious, They leave a number of 
shells of large calibashes, or gourds, floating on 
the waters ; and when they have a mind to catch 
the ducks, put on their heads one of these shells, 
with holes to see and breatbe through, and then 
go naked into the water, or swim deep with 
their bodies, that nothing may appear above 
the surface of the water but the calibash, which 
the ducks being accustomed to see floating, 
approach without fear; when the duck hunter 
taking them by the feet, pulls them under the 
water, wrings their necks, and fastens them to a 
girdle he wears for that purpose: thus pursuing 
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then himself of his load. | E. B. 
MAXIM. 


proved the ruin of his friends or neighbours, is 
like a pilot who runs his ship against a rock, 
when he sees the fragments of former wrecks 
floating on every side. 


Tue HriBernian Society, 
For establishing Schools and circulating the Scriptures in Lreland, 


To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE letter signed Humanitas in your last month’s Maga- 
zine has induced me to give you this trouble. The deplorable 
want of instruction among the female natives of India is there 
FSorcibly detailed ; but my object ts to direct the attention of 
your readers to the interesting operations of benevolence nearer 
home, and particularly to the Hibernian Society, with which 
they may be but imperfectly acquainted, though it some time ago 
partwipated* in the profits of the Youth’s Magazine ; and in 
your last yearly address is: stated to have received a further 
donation of fifty pounds. 

The excellent design of this Society cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the ‘'welfth Annual Report lately published. 
The following extracts from which will entirely supersede any 
Surther remarks of mine. 

If Schools for the religious education of children and 
ea in heathen countries, are deemed necessary and 

audable, and if they present the hope and promise of 
great and extensive usefulness, surely we may, with the 
greatest propriety and pleasure, congratulate the Hibernian 
Society, that its plans and objects are found congenial with 
the most enlightened principles, and the most benevolent 
exertions ; and that, what general philanthropy and piety 
are attempting at a distance, and among the heathens, a 
less extensive, but a more concentrated and endeared 


* See the Address for January, 1517. 


his exercise till he has got as many as he can 
carry, and then returns to the shore to disbur- 


Her who ventures into temptations, which have 
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104 THE HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


feeling, at once natural and christian, is achieving in a 
part of our kingdom, which anhappily is enveloped in ig- 
norance and superstition. | 

If, whilst missionary exertions, connected with the for- 
mation of Schools for the moral and religious education of 
the rising race, are in full activity in many parts of the 
heathen world, it were foynd, that Ireland—in which the 
great mass of the pupulation is characterized by gross 
ignorance and immorality—-in which children are rising 
into life without instruction to enlighten, or principles to 
moralize them; while the Roman Catholic religion, by 
systematically and determinately withholding the. Holy 
Scriptures from the people, prevents the diffusion of truth, 
and perpetuates mental degradation and depravity: if 
under such humiliating and deplorable circumstances, the 
sister kingdom was overlooked, unpitied and abandoned, 
surely the system of British benevolence which now com- 
mands admiration and excites gratitude, would be found 
partial, defective, and unjust. 

“Vhe accounts,” says a correspondent, “ you have had in 
the public papers of the prevalence of the late fever in Ire- 
land, are but faint pictures of the calamity. Through every 
district the Inspectors of the Society's Schoois have had to 
move in a tainted atmosphere, and many of our pupils have 
falien victims to the distemper.” That the sacred Scriptures 
had been previously put into the hands of these poor children, 
and impressed on their minds by daily instruction, through the 
Schools of the Hibernian Society, must prove a delightful 
reflection to all its supporters. These means of grace, 
under the divine blessing, may have made many a youthful 
mind truly wise—may have renovated many a depraved 
heart—may have given consolation in affliction, and hope 
in death. Such happy effects may justly be expected, as 
the high, the holy, though perhaps hidden, results of re- 
ligious instruction: for it has been appropriately observed 
by the correspondent before referred to, “ Among the 
| multitudes of poor who have flocked to S , to preserve 
4 life in this time of famine and disease, I found many of 
ay our naked pupils; and am happy to say, that such of them 
| as could read, could repeat the Scriptures fluently, and they 
| could easily be distinguished from their uncultivated com- 

nions. 

: It is hardly necessary to add, thut these are some of the 
blessed effects of the truly christian and patriotic Institution, 


to which, with many others your suiscrihers, have the honor to 
contribule. 
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I am, Sir, 
Your sincere friend, 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE ALMIGHTY, 
Paraphrased from Habakkuk, Chap. iii. 


Ascribed to a blind man, late of the town of Workington, in 


Cumber land. 


Tue Lord, tremendous in the thunder call’d, 

I heard the mighty voice, and stood appall’d; 
Thro’ the successive seasons of the year, 

1 cried, O bid thy mercy still appear : 

And when thy judgments on the earth descend 
Still let thy clemency their power transcend. 


From Teman’s heights, the Lord triumphant came, 


From Paran’s mount we heard his awful name; 


O’er heaven’s high concave wide his banners blaze, 


And utmost earth reiterates his praise : 

Upon his glorious front effulgence shone, 
Bright as the light round his eternal throne ; 
His opening hands mysterious horns reveal’d, 
When he his might omnipotent conceal’d ; 
Before his face the pestilence was spread, 
And conflagration issued from his tread ; 

He stood upon the earth, with hand divine, 
Measuring the circling sphere as with a line ; 
He view'd the numerous nations from above 
His glance their multitudes asunder drove ; 
The everlasting mountains from him fled, 

And each perpetual hill bow’d down its head ! 
I saw the tents of Cushan cloth’d with grief, 
And Midian’s curtains tremble like a leaf: 
Was all thy vengeance for the river stor’d, 

Or had their rapid streams displeas’d the Lord? 
Had ocean then beyond its limits flow’d, 


~ 


When God triumphant through the billows rode, » 
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106 POETRY: 


Yet, tho’ no bloom the luscious fig tree show, 


When the colesti«l steeds beneath him ile 

And o’er the seas salvation’s chariots tors 

Thy bow shone naked, in heaven’s front display’‘d, 
Like solemn vows by favour'd [srael made ; 

The quaking mountains felt thy piercing took, 
And overflowing streams their beds forsook, 

The fear-struck deep lifts up his hands on high, 
And utter’d forth a voice when God pass’d by; 
The sun and moon stood fix’d within the sphere, 
Till at the shining of thy glittering spear, 

And the bright light thy vengeful arrows sent, 

As by thy dread command again they went. 

With indignation, and avenging hand, 

He thresh'd the heathen and march’d thro’ the land: 
Thou wentest with thy chosen flock to save, 

And rescue thine anointed from the grave. 

Thy wounds have held each wicked house in check, 
And to the winds made bare each stubborn neck. 
Their village chiefs, whom thy just anger slew, 
With their own staves by thee were stricken thro’: 
When, as a whirlwind, arm’d with secret power, 
They issu’d forth the needy to devour,— 

Thy coursers through the sea thou then didst lead, 
And congregated waters felt thy tread ; 

I heard thy footsteps where I dare not look, 

And all within me, at thy coming, shook, 

My quivering lips instinctive dread confest, 

And my poor troubied soul despair’d of rest; 
Thou camest up, in all thy frowns array’d, 

And with thy troops the people to invade: 


Nor fruitful vine with ruddy bunches glow, 
Though the fat olive fail in ev'ry field, 
And earth no more her needful herbage yield : 
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POETRY. 107 


By fell distempers tho’ the cattle fall, 
And the fat herds forsake the groaning stall, 
Yet, in the Lord my God will I rejoice, 
And praise my Saviour with exulting voice. 
God is my strength, he lifts my feet on high, 
Like the fleet hind that o’er the mountains fly : 
Then let each sweet musician tune the string, 
And all the world with me his glory sing. 
THE FRIEND. 


He is a Friend, who scorns the little sphere 

Of narrow self, and finds a joy sincere 

To see another blest;—whose generous heart 

To all around would happiness impart, 

If happiness were his ;—whose bosom glows 
With warmth, the frozen stoic never knows, 

If griefs oppress, or threat’ning woes impend : 
Dear solace then, to find a real Friend ! 

He is a real Friend, whose feelings know. 

The anguish of communicated woe; 

Who feels the deep distress when sorrow mourns, 
And from his inmost heart the sigh returns; 

The kindred sigh conveys a strange relief, 

How soothing is society in grief ! 

Less are the woes, and lighter are the cares, 
Which gentle sympathizing friendship shares ; 
When humbly at the throne of grace we bend, 
And ask its kindest blessings for a Friend : 
When, for a Friend, our warmest wishes rise 

In holy breathing to the pitying skies, 

The sacred precepts warrant those desires, 

And Heaven will sure approve what Heaven inspires. 
UO may I make my Friend’s distress my own, 

Nor let the bow’d-down mourner grieve alone; 

In sorrow never lack a faithful Friend, 

Nor when the wretched weep a tear to lend. ‘PT. 
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108 POETRY. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S FAREWELL TO THE 
WORLD. 


DELUSIVE world, my last adieu 
Receive—I tear away my heart; 
Thy toys no more will I pursue, 
For now we finally must part. 


Thy vanity my peace annoys, 
Nor longer can delight my eyes ; 
Deceitful scenes, distracting joys, 
All I relinquish and despise. 


For, what is all thy pompous glare, 
A glaring meteor’s transient light, 
Which lures us to the den of care, 


f And leaves us in the gloom of night. 


Nor will I longer ling’ring stay, 
Thy glassy surface to behold, 

On which fictitious sunbeams play, 
O’er depths of mis’ry yet untold. 


Now have I found substantial bliss, 
Pleasure unmix’d with base alloy ; 

The source of pure and solid peace, 
The spring of true and lasting joy. 
Again, I take my last fareweil, 
Rejoicing from thee to depart; 

For grace divine has broke the spell, 
Which bound to thee my youthful heart. 


M.A.S. 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 
Your cumb’rous cross with patience bear, 
If you a heavenly crown would wear. B. C. 


Wovu.p'st thou a Crown of Glory wear, 
The cross thou must with patience bear. P. X. 


LECTUM. 


AnGut bed Lectum vocitant, Cambrique sepulchrum 
Lectus enim tumuli, mortis imago sopor. 


(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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Evangelical Miscellany. 


The PILLAR of ABSALOM. 
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THE above is a correct delineation of the 

S remarkable building situated on the east of 
Jerusalem, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, which 
is supposed to have been erected by Absalom, to 
VOL. VI. N.S. 
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110 THE PILGRIMAGE OF LEARNING, 


That, however, is called Absalom’s Pillar, or, 
literally, _Absalom'’s Hand; and, as Josephus 
informs-us, that‘in “his day there was ‘amarble 
column near this spot (which is marked Q in the 
map of Jerusalem, at.pagée\18 of our January 
Number) then calied Absalom’s Pillar, there is 
strong reason \to-suspect this be a compara- 
tively modern structure, It may, however, con- 
tinue to occupy the s@me site as the original, 
built by Absalom himgelf, after its destruction 
by time or by violeng®; ‘and, it certainly is re- 
markable, that tod4eames@nt day no one passes 
by this building with@lt tirowing a stone at it, as 
a mark of their abhiortence of Absalom’s unna- 
tural rebellion’ against his royal father, .which 
custom has accumulated so great a mass of stones 
on all sides that they nearly hide the lower parts 
of this moniiment. 


= 
“The Piterimace or LEARNING. 


‘Tue temple of knowledge; that spacious and 

magnificent steture, towards which so many 
weary steps*have been directed, appears at this 
moment a bright object in the distant horizon. 
The setting ‘sun, now illuminating its fair marble 
colutms, reveals-somethine of its elegance and 
splendour. Having pitched my tent beneath a 
spreading shade, in orderto take needful repose, 
Dhave: amused: myself’ by noting down seme: of 
the adventures:that befel me, more especially, 
in the-early part of althaugh, 
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PHLORIMAGH OR LEARNING 


bit 


being. now.advanced in,.years, and, having, 
menced,this adyenture,in early childhood, Lre- 
tain, but am, ; many; 
offer no more; than. 
brief sketchyof the: hom 

Nothing, could agreeable 
than, my condition, when J, was first, summoned 
to set out om this, career. .,. Sporting, npon flows 
ery lawns, surrounded. with, glittering. baubles, 
overwhelmed with caresses, and meeting «miles 
in, every. face, |, Strange was, the hour, when.t 


was, snatched from, the midst ofthese 


gences, to commence,a toilsome), pilgrimage 5 
though at that time little aware of the lengthened 


and difficult course that jay ;before me... It.was 


not, however, withont letting, fall a few ominous 
tears that I set the, first, step. . Several, com: 
panions of my owp age and_condition accompa. 
nied me.in,the outset; ,and we,trayelled, plea- 


 santly, together a.goed part of the way... ..., 


Our path, at first, Jay through a; ploughed 
field, which, we no.sogner entered, than we were 
accosted by, three. dimipntive strangers, who 
assumed a formidable aspect towards.ug. These 
we presently discovered tobe theadyanced guard 
of a Liliputian army, which was seen.adxanging 
towards usin battle, array.; Their_forms,, were 
singularly: grotesque :, some were striding, across 
the. path, .others.,standing .with their, arms, a 
kimbo, some hanging.down.their heads, others 
quite erect, some standing. on one Jeg; athers 
on two, and one, strange to.say, omthree; another 
had bis. one, was, remarkably 
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crooked, some were very slender, and others 
as broad as they were long. But notwithstand- 
ing this diversity of figure, when they were all 
marshalled in line of battle, they had a very 
orderly and regular appearance. Feeling dis- 
concerted by their numbers, we were presently 
for sounding a retreat; but being urged forward 
by our guide,'we soon masteted the three whio 
led the van, and this gave us spirit to encounter 
the main army, who were conquered to a man 
before we left the field. Wehad scarcely taken 
breath after this victory, when, to our no small 
dismay, we descried a strong reinforcement of 
the enemy stationed on the opposite side. ‘These 
were exactly equal in number to the former 
army, but vastly superior in size and stature ; 
they were, in fact, a race of giants, though of 
the same species with the ‘others, and ‘were 
capitally accoutred forthe onset. ‘Their appear- 
ance discouraged us greafly at first; but we 
found their strength was‘ not proportioned to 
their size; and having acquired much skill and 
courage by the late engagement, we sdon suc- 
ceeded in subduing them,’ atid passed off the 
field in triumph.” After this, we were perpe- 
tually engaged with small bands of the enemy, 
ne longer extended in line of battle, but in small 
detachments, of two, three, and four in a com- | 
patiy; we had some tough work here, andi now 
and then they were'tdo ‘many for us. Having 
annoyed “us thus for a time, they began to form 
themselves into close’ celumns; six or eight 
abreast; but we had now attained so’ much 
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addiess, that ine were no longer very formidable 
to us. 

Notwithstanding these shirtnishes, 
we were on the whole, well pleased with our 
road. It lay for the most part, through a verd- 
ant and flowery district, and we had many inter- 
vals of relaxation and repose. : 


4 


After continuing this route for a considerable 
way, the face of the country suddenly changed, 


and we began to enter upon a vast succession 
of snowy plains, where we were each furnished 
with a certain light weapon, peculiar to the 
country, which we flourished continually, and 
with which we made many light strokes, and 
some desperate ones. The waters here about 
were dark and brackish, and the snowy surface 
of the plain was often defaced by them. Pro- 
bably we were now on the borders of the Black 
Sea. These plains we traversed across and 
across, for many a day. 

Upon quitting this district the country became 
far more dreary; it appeared nothing but a dry 
and sterile desert, thé soil being remarkably 
hard and slaty... Here we saw many curious 
figures, but we soon found that the inhabitants 
of this desert were mere cyphers, sometimes 
they appeared in vast numbers, which: were 
again suddenly diminished. 


Our road, after this, wound through a rugged 


and hilly country, which ‘was divided into nine 
principal parts or districts, each under a distinet 
governor; and these again were reduced into 


endless sub-divisions. 
K 3 


Some of them: we were 
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— 
obliged to decline: it was not a little puzzling 
to perceive the intricate ramifications of the 
paths in these parts. Here, the natives spoke 
several different dialects, which rendered our 
intercourse with them very perplexing. How- 
ever, it must be confessed, that: every step we 
set in this country. was less fatiguing and more 
interesting. Our course at first lay all up hill, 
and when we had proceeded to a certain height, 
the distant ‘country, which was most richly va- 
riegated, opened finely to our view; and the 
atmosphere at this elevation was so clear, that 
we were able to discern several very remote 
countries, and were gratified with a distant view 
of many celebrated antiquities. 

I must not, however, omit here to mention, a 
circumstance which occasioned no little mor- 
tification and chagrin to some of our party. The 
hills we were now climbing were so lofty. and 
romantic, and the prospects appeared to us so 


extensive, that several of us were of opinion, 


that ascending a few more heights would bring 
us to our journeys end; anda gaudy and con- 


temptible pagoda, that stood op a neighbouring 


summit, was actually mistaken by us for the tem- 
ple of knowledge itself.’ Under this idea, many 
of our party rushed in with an air of triumph ; 
at the same time regarding with looks of great 
contempt, several parties of pilgrims whom we 
observed still patiently trudging along in the 


vallies below. Just as we were loudly congra- 
tulating ourselves on this speedy termination of 
our travels, andadmiring the gay and superficial 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF LEARNING. I15 
gilding that adorned this edifice, we were 
accosted by a venerable man, who, having with a 
smile of pity discovered our mistake, requested 
us to follow him, while he led us to the farthest 
summit of the hill; where he desired us to ob- 
serve arange of lofty mountains, which appeared 
like faint clouds in the distant horizon. 

‘¢ Youths,” said he, *‘ believe me, it will be 
long ere you reach the nearest summit of that 
sublime range: perhaps the patience of some of 
you may be exhausted before you even approach 
their bases ; but be assured, that if you should 
attain that elevation, you will, even from thence 
only be able to gain a distant glimpse of the 
temple, which is situated on one of a far loftier 
and more remote chain. Be not disconcerted, 
you are not the first novices who have mistaken 
this glittering and tawdry place for that sublime 
structure; some I have known who could never 
be persuaded of their error, but under the idea 
of having attained the end of their pilgrimage, 
have run in thislow neighbourhood all their days.” 
‘“‘ T, myself,” continued he, *‘ have been a pilgrim 
from my childhood, but have never yet been 
able to reach the desired goal. I have now re- 
traced my steps for a considerable distance, 
and am waiting here the arrival of some zealous 
pilgrims from the vallies, whom I have under- 
taken to conduct by the nearest route, as far 
towards the temple as I am myself acquainted 
with the road.” 

Some of our number, ingenuously acknowledg- 
ing our error, thanked the sage for hisinformation,; 
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— 
while others treated him as’ a conceited im- 
postor. At this place a great variety of roads 
meet; and here itis usual for parties to disband, a 
each individual taking that path which best suits 
his taste or convenience. [I accordingly took | 
an affectionate leave of my companions, with the = 
lively hope mutually expressed, of meeting them 
all at length within the boundaries ofthe temple of 
knowledge. 

The path I now chose was remarkably steep 
and difficult of ascent; yet it seemed to me the 
most inviting. I travelled chiefly by night, 
keeping my eye in an upward direction, and 
guiding my course by the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. ‘This favorite track, with occasional 
deviations into lanes and meads belonging to the 
same district, I have continued to pursue to the 
present moment. The range of magnificent 
mountains, mentioned by our early director, now 
begins to present itself to my longing view, in 
broad -lights and bold outlines, and, as I men- 
tioned above, the temple itself, situated on the 
loftiest of them all, is visible in a favorable at- 
mosphere. But I now often call fo mind the 
words of that venerable guide, and begin to en- 
tertain serious apprehensions that there is some, 
at present, impassable boundary, which divides 

the immediate vicinity of the temple from these 
lower regions. And should I, upon a nearer 
approach, find this to be the case, my intention 
is, contentedly to take up my abode in some 
verdant valley at the base of the mountain, 
watered by a pure stream from the sacred height, 
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é journey, and the actual situation of the edifice ; 
each one supposing it to be reared on some spot, 
within the limits of his bounded horizon, And 
secondly, the full persuasion I entertain, that 
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E which may allay my burning thirst, and invigo- . aM 
i rate my wearied spirits, and I shall feel perfectly ‘1, 
a reconciled to this delay by two considerations : ik 
. first, that my past travels and labours would be ate 
| 4 well rewarded, if they had answered no other ihe 
: ; end than that of rectifying the mistaken ideas, Bt 
id formed by those who never proceed far on this 8 
= pilgrimage, with regard to the extent of the xp 


a 


whenever I am summoned to ford the deep and . Sy 
dark stream, which it is generally supposed sur- iq ” 
rounds the base of the mountains, I shall obtain Bag 
easy and direct access to the most sacred recesses | i ae 
of the temple. Q. Q. : ip 
4 THE HISTORY ,AND PRESENT STATE OF 
JERUSALEM. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


THE foundation of Jerusalem took place in 

a period of the most remote antiquity. It is 

said to owe its origin to Melchisedech the high- 

priest, who traced its limits on the hills of 

Moria and Acra, nineteen hundred and eighty- 

one years before the appearance of Jesus Christ. 

Its founder gave it the name of Salem, a term, 
as before observed, expressive of its being de- 

signed for the habitation of peace! But how little 
its subsequent destinies accorded with the high 
promise of its title, a very slight survey of the 
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early annals of the Jewish nation will sufficiently 
explain.—Threescore years had scarcely elapsed 
before it fell into the power of the Jebusites, a 
tribe descended from Jebus, the son of Chanaan. 
The new possessors did not neglect the usual 


means of securing their conquest ; they extended 


its walls, and built a fortress on mount Sion, 
which they called after their common father, 
and gave to the city the name it still bears, 
JERUSALEM; the ‘“ vision of tranquillity.”— 
Joshua, who succeeded to the government esta- 
blished by Moses, led the armies of Israel into 
the land of promise, and, advancing against the 
new city, soon made himself master of the 
lower part. He put to death Adonisedeck, and 
the four confederate princes, the kings of Hebron, 
Jarmath, Lachish, and Eglon. The Jebusites, 
however, still kept possession of the upper 
town and the citadel of Jebus, from whence 
they were never finally dislodged till the reign 
of David, eight hundred and twenty-four years 
after they had established themselves in the city 
of Melchisedeck. David sirengthened the for- 
tress, repaired and extended its works, and 
called them after his own name: the same 
monarch also built a palace and tabernacle on 
mount Sion, which he designed for the depo- 
sitory of the ark of the covenant. Solomon, his 
son and successor, adorned the city with many 
beautiful buildings, enriched it with architec- 
tural embellishments, and constructed the cele- 
brated temple, which the sacred writings so 
minutely describe, and whose graces its founder 
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Lin 


poetic imagery. | 

Five years after the death of Solomon, Sesac, 
king of Egypt, attacked Rhehoboam, took pos- 
session of the town, and delivered it up to 
plunder. It was exposed a second time to the 
ravages of an invading army, one hundred and 
fifty years after, by Joas, king of Israel. Be- 
sieged again by the Assyrians, Manasses, the 
unfortunate king of Judah, fell into the hands 


of the conqueror, and was carried captive to’ 


Babylon. At length, under the reign of Zedekiah, 
Nebuchadnezzar completed its destruction, by 
burning the temple, and sending the wretched 
inhabitants prisoners to his own capital. 

The first temple was destroyed four hundred 


and seventy years, six months, and ten days after . 


its foundation by Solomon, in the year of the 
world 3513, and about 500 before the birth of 
our Saviour. Four hundred and seventy-seven 
years were elapsed from the time of David to 
the administration of Zedekiah, and the city 
had been governed by seventeen kings. After 
seventy years of captivity, Zorobabel began to 
rebuild the temple, and to raise the city from its 
ashes. ‘This undertaking, which was suspended 
for some years, was finally completed by the suc» 
cessive efforts of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Alexander the Great entered the holy city 
in the year of the world 3583, and offered sacri- 
fices in the new temple. 

Jerusalem next fell under the dominion 
of Ptolomy, the son of Lagus; but Ptolomy 


has himself recorded in the rapturous glow of 
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Philadelphus tempered his authority with the mild 
attributes of mercy and justice, and adorned the 
temple with magnificent decorations. Antiochus 
the Great recaptured Judea from the kings of 
Egypt, and afterwards restored it to the posses- 
sion of Ptolomy Evergetes. Antiochus the 
illustrious sacked and plundered the capital, and 
placed the statue of Jupiter Olympius in the 
sanctuary of the temple. The active valour 
and persevering spirit of the Machabees once 
more gave freedom to their country, and suc- 
cessfully resisted the incursions of the kings of 
Asia. Unhappily,a contest arising between Aris- 
tobulus and Hircanus, the chiefs of that family, 
they addressed themselves in an evil hour to the 
Romans, who by the death of Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, were become absolute masters of the 
east. Pompey hastened to Jerusalem, and soon 
got possession of the temple: the generosity 
of his character taught him to respect this 
august monument, which the rapacious avarice 
of Crassus pillaged without mercy. Hircanus, 
whose pretensions were seconded by the Roman 
government, for some time successfully main- 
tained his position. Antigone, the son of Aris- 
tobulus, induced by the followers of Pompey, 
made war against his uncle, and called in the 
Parthians to his aid. ‘These made an irruption 
into Juda, entered Jerusalem; and led away 
Hircanus prisoner. 

Herod the Great, son of Antipater, a distia- 
guished officer in the court of Hircanus, assisted 
by the Romans, seized on the throne. In the 
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mean while, Antigone, whom the chance of war 
had delivered into the’ hands of Herod, was sent 
off to Antony. ‘The fate of this unhappy prince 
is at once amelancholy instance of the capricious 
decisions of fortune, and a severe lesson to all 
who pride themselves as theheirs of legitimatemo- 
narchy. Thelastoftherace of Machabees, theonly 
surviving descendant of that heroic family, whose 
courage and conduct had so nobly sustained the 
sinking fortunes of their nation, the rightful 
sovereign of Juda, is seized by the orders of a 
brutal Roman officer, tied to a stake, scourged 
with rods, and unmercifully put to death. 

Herod, now become absolute master of Jeru- 
salem, proved himself not altogether undeserving 
his high office. He sct about »repairing and 
beautifying the city, and embellished it with 
those public monuments which, while they serve 
to patronize taste and genius, necessarily furnish 
employment to every description of artizan. 
It was m the reign of this prince that JuSuS 
CHRIST came into the world.” 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 


The ProcreEss of DEATH. 
(Concluded from page 86.) 


THE last sentence uttered by my guide fixed 
me in deep meditation, and I trembled lest I 
should add to my numerous:sins, the guilt of 
deferring my salvation, I imagined myself al- 
ready at the judgment seat, and thought I heard 
the words, ‘‘depart ye cursed.” ETERNAI. 
VOL. VI. S. L 
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192 _THEPROGRESS ‘OF DEATH: 
Gov!” exclaimed I, involuntarily, . “ preserve 
me frem'the crime of rejecting thy Son! let 
‘Athy Holy, Spirit lead me and guide me into the 
way of, life.” ..My.guide beckoned me, and 
conducted me small cottage in an obscure 
Village. :As'!we entered, I heard voles 
Sweetly singing these words 
-Deign: to hear a simple child: i 
gee od each an infant how to pray, 

Bless and keep me eyery day. 

thine arms heneath:my head: lunes 
prepare me for fist day, 
Wikemamiy sout shall mount dn high, 

Here: the child looked» earnestly\at a 

‘ie stood viewing her with the greatest solicitude. 
Do you know, me,; dese”, Nes,” said the 
little warbler, “it isanydear mother, but I shall 
not be here Do. you know where I am 
going ?” my sweet girl?” To 
Jesus, mothee® that Jesus who saves and blesses 
little children Yow know I heard of 
‘hum by,reading the Bible in the Sunday School, 
/and used £6 ask:my dear teacher,’ Miss’ Browne, 
-to explain ittome. ‘How kind she wast always 
‘im-the school exactiz-at the:time, good 
tempered ahd ‘andsp putient.” Ot was 
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the instrument in leading meitoJdesus2 Death !: 
where is thy. sting !),.1t,cannot be, long: before: 
shall be..with.. my,blessed Savioar}— Come, 
Lord | Jesus, . come quickly Father! do (not 
weep,—I shall be happy,” A short pause. 
ensueds: She clasped; her hands. pnd: raised: her. 
eyes,to heaven, as she,saw death approach,,.and 
the instant before,she felt the dart, exclaimed, 
Delightfal scene said. d. How. wondrous 
are. the ways of God!--out of the mouths, of; 

babes and. sucklings, he,,perfects., praise!” 

‘‘ True,” replied; my guide.,..‘‘ What; you Maye. 
seen is no triflimg argument in favour of -Chris- 
tianity,. and of .divine, influtnees? Who,could 
give this young child these desires bat He whois 
the author and. giver of ,eyery good and; petfect 
gift! What a contrast) between sack 
and that of the aged, impenitent’ sinner! The 
history, of this child, is,interesting. :..1,shall-haye 
just time to relate it hefore .I lead: yeu, te;the 
next dying chamber.:-+About,.two, years.sinee, 
some kind ,benevolent,,.persons,. determined |,to 
form a Sunday School,in a.place that,abounded 
with every: kind; of..vice,and prophanity.,.The 
inhabitants were, extremely hostile, to: the, planj 
and manifested their,.opposition , by,the.most 
lawless and bratal,proceedings—but the teachers, 
persevered. Their, gentleness’ and..regularity,, 
the cleanliness’ and order.of,the whildrem,, 

_ Were soon noticed, Applications poured in from 
quarter, and: school. was" filled., 
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Mary O‘Connell became a scholar, and entered 
the class of Miss Browne. She was at first 
totally ignorant, ragged, and dirty: by the next 
Lord’s day she was completely metamorphosed, 
her hair well combed, and her dress neat and 
clean. Her progress was satisfactory, and when 
she began to read the Testament, Miss Browne 
proposed some simple questions at the end of 
every verse. ‘ Mary, my dear,’ she would say, 
‘who was THE WORD?’—‘ The Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was in the beginning with God, and 
was God.—‘* Who created the world?’—Christ 
the Word, for all things were created by HIM, 
and without him was not one thing made that 
was made.’—* Who was John the Baptist”— 
‘A man sent from God to be a witness concern- 
ing Christ, the true Light.’ ” 

“‘In this plain and simple manner did Miss 
Browne instruct little Mary. Simplicity is the 
beauty of teaching, and the more it is regarded, 
the greater will be the progress of instruction, 
‘Feachers should avoid curious questions, and 
confine themselves to those which are natural 
and useful; especially such as lead the mind to 
the awful condition of man as a guilty creature, 
and exposed to the eternal wrath of God. Miss 
Browne often repeated this trnth to Mary, and 
then pointed out the Lord Jesus Christ us the 
only Saviour. It was delightful to witness how 
eagerly these things were received: the tears 
eften stole down her cheeks while she listened 
to the affecting theme. In short, her mind be- 
eame affected, and, although but nine years of 
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age! she had the thoughts and desires of one’ 
arrived at the age of maturity. Many such little 
children have been received into our Lord’s' 


kingdom above. Lwas lately sent to escort the 


spirit of a child to its celestial habitation, for we 
are ministering spirits, and rejoice in every such 
addition to the- society of the just. 


But see, 
Death moves-rapidly; while we have been con- 


versing he has visited several hospitals and in- 


firmaries. He is now hastening to yonder house,. 
| your world, is called a parsonage. 

cumbent of the parish resides there, 
he is nearly eighty, yet his faculties 
; he has been gradually decaying | 
-_years, and, like the corn fully 
He has had the 


which, 


The 


and althout 
are unlunpal 
for the last tht 
ripe, is ready 


‘the sickle. 


sanction of the LoM the Spirit for many years, 


yet he has not escaped animadversions. 
have called him legal, 
demned him as an enemy to good works: 


Some 


and others. have con- 


Even 


his liberality has been censured, and the bigots 
of all parties, not been able to make a party-man 
of him, consider him as neitherwigthodist, nor 


_calvinist, nor churchman, no 
He was asked the other day, ‘unde 
he rauked as to doctrinal sentiments.’ 


class of Christians,’ said he. 
every thing to the Bible, and not square ‘the 
Bible to my creed.— Come, let us enter the 
house. ‘The venerable man was supported by 


pillars, and, 


rssenter.— 

what class 
the 

‘I desire to. bring 


like Jacob, was waiting for the 


salvation of the Lord.—‘ A few minutes more,’ 


exclaimed he, 


L 3 


‘and Death will finish my earthly. 
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= 
career.—-Yes! I see him approaching.—Come, 
welcome messenger.—Ali is well.—Jesus iy 
mine, and I am his.—Lord! I have found thy 
service perfect freedom,—thou hast supported 
me all my journey through, and I find that the 
precious truths I have preached to others are 
now the solace of my heart.—O! Saviour, 
Saviour, I long to behold thee arrayed.’ 


** Musing on my habitation, 
Musing on my heav niy home, 
Fills my soul with holy longing, 
Come, Lord Jesus, quickly come. 
Vanity is all I see, 
Lord I long to be with thee, 


and I shall be with thee soon.’ He then ex- 
claimed with peculiar energy—*‘ All is well !— 
Blessed be God! all is well.—Hosanna!’ and 
sunk away !” 

“ Let me die the death of the righteous !|— 
©! how glorious,” said I, ‘is such an end as 
this.” ‘* This minister,” remarked my guide, 
‘** will be greatly missed; many of his congre- | 
gation were called by Divine Grace, while under 
his ministry. He was respected by all, and 
beloved by old and young. When he first came 
to the parish, he found the people ignorant and 
brutal. ‘There were a few, indeed, that pre- 
tended to love Christ, and talked much of the 
Gospel, and gospel ministers, but their J/izes 
proved them to be hypocrites! Indeed they 
were what the Apostle John would have called— 
‘ the abominable’ The other part of the congre- 
gation were bigotted pharisees.. They detested 
the doctrine of faith in the blood and righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus,- and called it faith 
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without works. One sage theologian! said that he 
was regenerated and born again when he was 
baptized! Against these opposite factions, the 
good minister manfully wielded the weapons of 
his spiritual warfare, and God nerved his arm 
for the conflict, and brought him off conqueror, 
to the confusion of many. In one of his sermons, 


he exclaimed with great energy, ‘ I know no-— 


thing of Calvin or Luther, or Palagius, or 
Arminius, as my master, one is my master, and 
only one, even Christ, and I am determined to 
know nothing amongst you but Him. Beloved, 
go to your Bibles for truth, search them for 
doctrines, and do not receive for doctrines the 
commandments of men.’ The knowing party 
were extremely chagrined at this declaration, 
but it produced a happy effect. Many in the 
congregation fled to their Bibles, and soon per- 
ceived the happy union of doctrine, experience, 
and practice; they saw the error of trusting to 
mere sentiment on the one hand, or to duties on 
the other, and prayed that they might be not 
merely a/most, but altogether Christians.” 

‘* Admirable, indeed! what a great thing it is 
to preach God’s word faithfully, without respect 
to the peculiar views of some capricious, con- 
cetted hearers, who, in their own estimation, are 
able to instruct their ministers. I have known 
mere boys sit in judgment upon a minister's 
sermon, and even write to him a letter of re- 
proof and instruction 

‘“ Such persons,” answered my guide, “ are 
found in every congregation: but a minister must 
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a 


accomplish the service of God, and comfort, 
exhort, reprove, invite, and build up the Church 
of God. Those who do not love practical 
preaching, as well as that which is doc/rina/, are 
the enemies of the crdss of Christ, and, it is to 
be feared, are fostering some secre¢ sins! But 
the day begins todawn. Ihave thus far accom- - 
plished my commission to you, which was to 
shew you the awful scenes you have witnessed. 
You have seen the death of the righteous, and 
the wicked. Let not the recollection of them 
pass unimproved. You will at length die.— 
After death will be the judgment. After judg- 
ment, heaven or hell. Jesus alone can save you. 
He saves to the uttermost, but He must not, he 
will not be trifled with. Use all the means of 
grace as appointed by God to lead men to Christ. 
JIEAR, READ, REFLECT, PRAY, and look con- 
stantly to the HOLY sPiRiT for his blessing.” 

In an instant my guide vanished. I awoke 
from my slumbers, thoughtful, and deeply im- 
pressed. The longer I live, the more I am 
convinced of the necessity and advantages of 
personal religion. .,», 

Reader, this vision is.related for thy present 
and eternal good, by thy sincere friend, 


Dublin. R. 


Account of the oF BRIDGEWATER’S 
CANAL. 

(Concluded from page 58. ). 

THE passage is in some places cut through 

the solid rock, and in others arched over with 
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brick. Air funnels of considerable depth are 
cut through the rock to the top of the hill. The 
arch at the entrance is about six feet wide, and 
about five feet high above the surface of the 
water; it widens within, so that the boats may 
pass each other, and at the pit is ten feet wide. 
The coals are brought to this passage or canal 
in little low waggons, which hold nearly a ton 
each; and as the rock is on a descent, they are 
vasily drawn by a man on a railway to a stage 
or funnel, and from thence shot into the boats, 
each of which will contain seven or eight tons. 
‘They are then by means of rollers drawn out by 
one man to the basin at the mouth of the pit.* 
Five or six of them are then linked together, 
and drawn along the canal by a single horse, 
and in the course of nine miles they reach Man- 
chester. This canal is raised over the public 
roads by means of arches, and where it is too 
low for.a carriage to go under, the road is 
lowered with a gentle descent, and ascends on 
the other side ; in this manner it is carried over 
the navigable river Irwell, and nearly forty feet 
above it, so that large vessels in full sail pass 
under the canal as under a lofty bridge, while 
the Duke’s barges are at the same time passing 
over them. 

At Barton bridge, three miles from the basin, 
begins a noble aqueduct, which for more than 
200 yards conveys the canal across a valley; and 


* A boy 17 years of age has worked 21 of these boats ata 
time, which at 7 tons each is 147 tons, brought out of the pit 
to the basin at the entrance ! . 
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also, as above stated, nearly forty feet above the 
river Irwell. ‘There are also stops at each end, 
which may occasionally be drawn up, and let off 
the whole body of water into the Irwell. There 
are many of these stops or flood-gates so con- 
structed, that should any of the banks give way 
and thereby occasion a current, these flood-gates 
would rise by that motion, and thereby preserve 
the country from damage. 

The bridge which unites the Lancashire and 
Cheshire parts of the Duke’s navigation is carried 
over a meadow on each side of the river Mersey, 
and quite across Sale Moor, at incredible labour 
and expence. Mr. Brindley first caused a trench 
to be made, and then placed deal balks in an 
upright position, from 30 to 36 feet long, back- 
ing and supporting them on the outside with 
other balks laid lengthwise, and in rows, and 
screwed fast together, driving in several thou- 
sand oak piles of different lengths between them, 
and on the front side he threw clay and earth, 
and rammed them well together for his invisible 
cdnal. After thus completing 40 yards he re- 
moved the balks, and then proceeded again as 
before, where it was designed to continue the 
canal, The bridge which forms the aqueduct 
over the river Irwell is built of stone, with great 
strength and thickness; every stone in the faces 
has five square beds and sides, well jointed and 
cramped with iron cramps. There are three 
arches over the river Irwell, which with their 
piers are all of hewn stone of the largest dimen- 
sions, aod cramped in the same manner as the 
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others. The centre arch is 63 feet wide and 
88 feet high above the water, and will admit of 
the largest barges which navigate the Irwell to 
vo through with their masts and sails standing. 
At Stretford, three miles from hence, is the 
Caisson, 40 yards long by 32 broad. Open- 
bottomed boats were employed to carry and 
discharge loads of earth, and thereby raise the 
ground where it was required. ‘These were em- 
ployed in the caissons, as the eround they passed 
over lay 16 or 18 feet below ‘the surface of the 
canal. They carried about 18 tons, which with 
great ease were shot out in an instant when 
wanted. At Combroke, three miles further, is 
a circular wear to raise the water of the canal 
to its proper height, and to carry off the surplus 
by a subterraneous channel. In order to form 
that end of the navigation which is near Man- 
chester, Mr. Brindley raised, and as- it were, 
swallowed up the river Medlock by a large boat 
wear, composed of six segments of a circle 
built of square stones bedded in terras, and 
every stone cramped with iron. - The whole 
circumference is 366 yards, with a circular nave 
of stone in-the middle; the water when at a 
proper height to supply the navigatien, falls over 
the nave into a well; but in order to keep the 
bed dry during the time the workmen were 
building this wear, he turned off the greater 
part of the water by a cut through a rock, and 
invented an engine which he called a spine, and 
which he worked at the end of a lever by a 
liorse, when a kind of flap-door made of leather 
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is pressed open and the water is admitted till 
full, when the pressure of the water within closes 
the door, and as the lever_rises it runs off into 
a channel cut at the end of the spine handle. 

From the wharf at this place the poor of Man- 
chester fetch great quantities of coal, at three- 
pence halfpenny per hundred weight of seven 
score, which is not one half the price which was 
before paid for that necessary article. Mr. 
Brindley removed the inconvenience of carrying 
them up Castle-hill by making a large tunnel 
through the centre of the hill, into which barges 
are introduced ; and by a crane which is werked 
by a water wheel 30 feet in diameter, they are 
landed close to the town. ‘This branch canal to 
Manchester is very near ten miles in length, 
and was executed on an average at the ex- 
pence of a thousand guineas per mile. 


The Cow-Boy and the Lost TRACT. 
PassinG through a shady lane, I saw a little 
boy whose employment was keeping cows, sit- 
ting under a hedge, attentively perusing a tract; 
pleased to see him so employed, I went up to 
him, and entered into conversation with him: 
he told me he liked to read those little books 
very much, “ for,” said he, ‘‘ they teach me the 
way to God.” [asked him if he always liked them; 
he said, ‘‘ Ono, [should once much rather have 
read a song book, or idled away my time in doing 
nothing at all. I was very wicked, and very bad 
indeed. I did not care what became of me, till 
one day as I was keeping my cows in this very 
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lane, I thought I saw something in the hedge; 
I went up and took it out; it was a tract called 
the Good Old Way. I really wondered what it 
could be about, but I thought I would read it. 
So I did, and was very much surprised to find 
Jesus Christ was the way, the truth, and the life. 
Neither could [ understand it. I took it home 
to my father, he read it, and he too said he 
could not make it out, but he saw very plainly as 
how he was not in this right way.” ‘* And what,” 
said I, “ did you do then?” ‘“ Oh,” said the 
boy, ‘‘ father and I talked about it a great many 
times, and read it over and over again, and we 
liked it better every time ; and I began to feel 
myself a very great sinner, and so did father; 
but my mother said it was all nonsense, and did 
not concern us; then we began to search the 
scriptures, and there I soon found comfort and 
hope in Jesus; and though a poor boy, I trust 
I have found an interest in his blood; for you 

know Jesus has said, ‘ those that come unto me 

I will in no wise cast out; so I do try to go to 
Jesus very often, and sometimes [ am so happy 
I would not exchange with kings.” Then you 
are not always happy,” said I. “ No, sometimes 
the thoughts of my sinfulness make me very 
sad. But I must tell you about my father: he 
was a long time before he could believe that 
Jesus would indeed save so unworthy a creature 
as he was; at last, he went one Sunday to 
church, and the text was from Isaiah,—‘ though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as wool; 
and though red like crimson, as white as snow. 
VOL. VI. N. 5S. M 
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Ever since that time father has been happy, and 
mother goes to church, and we are all so comfort- 
able; and the parson comes to see us, and talks 
to us all so kindly. I now bless him for it, and 


away the tracts.” After some further conversation 
with this boy, I proceeded homeward, warmed and 
animated with what I had heard, and resolving, 
through the strength and assistance of the 
Saviour, to be more arduous in endeavouring to 
spread abroad the savour of his name. 


Mary ANN, 


of Luxe t. 68. 
* And he (Zacharias) asked for a writing-table, and wrote, 
saying, his name is John.” 
We have an explanation of this writing-table 
in Dr. Shaw’s Travels, page 194. ‘* The Moorish 
and Turkish boys, in Barbary, are taught to 
write upon a smooth thin board, slightly daubed 
over with whiting, which may be wiped off or 
renewed at pleasure ; such, probably, (for the 
Jewish children use the same) was the /itt/e board, 
or writing-table that was called for by Zacharias.” 
The word here translated writing, 
table, is a diminutive of Ilwat, a board, which 
being waxed over, was used by the ancients as a 
tablet, or writing-table. My young reader, who 
has studied the Greek language, may examine 
Hiomer’s iliad, vi. line 169, 
which Pope translates fatal tablets. 


», * The futal tablets, till that insiant seal’d, 
‘* The deathful secret to the King reveal'd. 
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ANECDOTE. 


‘¢ 4 word spoken in due season, how good is it.”—- Prov. xv. 23, 


A MINISTER, who occasionally visited a gay 
person, once waited some hours while the lady 
was dressing, before he could see her. At 
length she came in, and finding him in tears, 
inquired the reason. ‘ Ah! madam,” said he, — EB 
‘T weep on reflecting that you can spend so 


— 
* 


many hours before your glass, and in adorning TRB 
your person, while I spend so little time before Be ) 
my God, and in adorning my soul.” The re- Be fits * 
buke affected her exceedingly, and she lived mp, | i 
and died a monument of divine grace. Bae 

The VERNAL SEASON. 

Prataque pubescunt variorum flore colorum, | 
Indociliqne loquax gutture. vernat avis.”—Ovip, a 


— 


The meadows bloom, and hark! the untaught notes 

Of woodland songsters warble through their throats, 
THE verdant scenes which are displayed before a 
us in the spring, have always. been considered as Le, 
the most beautiful and interesting in the pheno- P Ba 
mena of nature. The powers of vegetation, 
which through the winter months, had suffered 
a partial suspension, now begin to exert them- 
selves with fresh vigour; the fruit-tree puts forth 
its tender blossoms; the gentle primrose smiles 
upon the mossy bank, and greets the eye of the 
lonely wanderer; and the buds of the wild and 
neglected hawthorn expand, and offer a friendly 
covert for the winged inhabitants of its branches. 
Several individuals, also, of the animal kingdom, 
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MAXIMS. 


which had passed the winter in senseless 
torpidity, now feel the renovating effects of the 
season, awake to lively enjoyments, and come 


forth happy in their humble being. The butterfly 


emerges from its torpid state of existence into 
the diversified beauties which it exhibits 
around, and rejoices in its wondrous. trans- 
formation. The whole creation is awakened to 
joy, and pays the grateful tribute of melody to 
its Omnipotent Author. Let man too rejoice, it is 
for him the sun sheds his gentle influences, and 
invigorates the earth, causing it to yield the glad 
increase of plenty; for him these admirable 
changes are produced. Then let the sweet sen- 


gations of gratitude dilate his breast, when he 


considers, that while he enjoys the blessings of 
creation, in common with animals of inferior 
nature, there is one blessing which is appro- 
priated to him alone, he only enjoys tie benefits 
resulting from the death and resurrection of 
Christ. Let this thought rouse him to thankful- 
ness, and obedience to the commands of so divine 
a master: then shall he, after having seen the 
beautiful rotation of terrestrial seasons, enter 
the mansions of eternal bliss, and live in the 
regions of one perpetual and delightful spring. 


Ampthill, E. H. 


MAXIMS. 

‘HE may be miserable whom all men think 
happy; but, he who is happy, cannot be made 
miserable; because all men think him unhappy. 

Where there is most wisdom there-is least 


quarrelling. 
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Rest. 
(Set to Music.) 
«“ ComE unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest. ‘Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 


your souls, for my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.”— Matthew xi. 28, 29, 30. 


Account or a Sunpay Scnootr TEAcuEr, 
WHO DIED IN DuBLIN, Juty 29, 1820, acep 17. 


Tats dear youth was born of respectable parents, and 
at an early period evinced a more than ordinary degree of 
talent. Although he had not received a liberal education 
on account of his delicate constitution, yet this deficiency 
was made up by a mild and modest demeanor, which gained 
him the affection of Ins friends, and endeared his memory to 
those who were able to appreciate real excellence. 

Before he became a Sunday School teacher, he was 
often solicited in the intervals of public worship to refresh 
himself by a walk on the Lord’s-day, but this he invariably 
declined: and when his friends returned from their sinful 
ramble, they found him devoting his time to the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, the meaning of which he was anxious 
to discover, as well as to feel their sacred influence. In 
this respect his profiting appeared to all, for his readiness 
to apply a word in season to the comfort of the afflicted, 
to the conviction of the evil-doer, and to the confusion of 
the irreligious, far surpassed what might be expected, 
When his mind had been disturbed, or his confidence 
shaken, respecting any of the doctrines of christianity, or 
when any thing particular remarkable had directed his atten- 
tion to a certain topic, it was his practice to examine the 
Bible for those texts that might confirm him in the truth. 

His love for the Book of God will appear from the fol- 
fowing extract of a letter to alady who had sent him a Bible. 
“Ttake the liberty of returning my most sincere thanks 
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for your kind and truly valuable present, the most precious 
of all gifts; and I most humbly beseech the Most High 
God, that it may, through the efficacy of the blood of the 
Lamb, be the means of my salvation. The very beautiful 
lines you sent me I have written in it, and shall keep, use, 
and regard it, as a treasure both in itself, and as coming 
from your hands.” 

He had greatly desired for a long time to become a 
teacher in a Sunday School, a situation at once honorable 
and wnportant, but often entered upon prematurely, and 
relinquished without consideration, In January, i820, his 
desire was gratified, aud on entering upon his delightful 
task, a class was committed to him which had not before 
commenced the alphabet ; for his encouragement he was 
told, that this class should always remain under his care. 
Such was his assiduity to the children, that before he died, 
they actually read in the New Testament, and indeed 
seemed to partake his ardor. As a specimen of his dili- 
gence and industry, he devoted certain evenings in the week 
to the instruction of children, and was a constant attendant 
at the Liffey Street School, where he was much beloved 
by teachers and scholars, Often in the pursuit of these 
juteresting avocations has he arisen from an unfinished 
meal, lest he should Le at his post a moment behind the ap- 
pointed time. 

This instance of punctuality is a fact entitled to the 
serious consideration of all Sunday School teachers. It is 
certain that the improvement and good conduct of the chil- 
dren depend greatly on this. The writer has known many 
Sunday Schools nearly broken up through the late attend- 
ance of the teachers, and it were to be wished that those 
who are employed in this most honorable and benevolent 
work, would conscientiously adhere to the resolution of 
being present at the very hour, or half hour appointed. 
This would prevent the noise and tumult which too often 
prevail when the teachers are absent, and which when it has 
ence commenced, is not easily prevented. 


( Fo continued.) 
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POETRY. 
Porty 
SPRING. 

Yzs, beauteous Spring, thou heavendescending maid, Bi 4 

With flowerets wreath'd, with glowing tints array'd; 

Glad Nature feels thy vivifying breath, Fi, 

And rises youthful from her wintery death. ron 
Transition strange! for now luxuriant gales 

Breathe sweetly through the gay enamell’d vales ; 

Young Zephyr sports it in th’ enlivening ray, ate 
& And dies in slumbers with the dying day ; $i i 


Peace wanders musing through the verdant groves, 
In happy haunts where stray the rural loves.— | 


And there, among umbrageous boughs, is found 1 Ae 
The feather’d muse, whose joyful notes resound ¥ ay 
From russet morn till eve with curtains gray, Hee Hh 
Shuts out the mild effulgence of the day. 1 ‘I 4 
O genial hours! when all with smiles appear, @ 4 iva 
O healthful morning of the opening year! Ree tt 
When swelling blossoms bursting into sight, ag a1 | 
Expand propitious in the golden light; 
And numrous imsects spurn their low disguise, 
And, drest in beauty, through the soft air rise. aH sat, 
2 Ail animate, as when creation first, | pole 
From the dark shades of gloomy Chaos burst ; I ms 
And aagels singing view'd the awful birth, 
From heavenly spheres, of this sublunar earth. Ria 
But, beauteous Spring, alas thy hues will fade, Me 
Thy roseate hues! and wither on the glade; ae 
« Scorch’d by the ardour of the solar beams, 
: Or chill’d by frigid blasts, those dire extremes. Pay 
Short hours of bliss to man on earth are givn, 4 ae : 
Bliss grows supernal on the fields of heav’n ; f 
There Spring eternal in fresh beauty reigns, 


Bedecks the scene, and clothes the living plains. 
Ampthill. E. H. 


2 


POETRY. 


TO THE RAINBOW. 


TriumPuHaL arch, that fill’st the sky, 
When storms prepare to part ; 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given ; 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 

When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material lawst 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams. 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth: 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine,. 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign ? 
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And when its yellow lustre smiled ' 

_ O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, | 
The first-made anthem rang, 

On earth deliver'd from the deep, . 
And the first poet sang. 
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— 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 


The snowy mushroom springs. 


Unraptured greet thy beam : aa 

Theme of primeval prophecy, Bb 

Be still the poet's theme. FY 

The earth to thee its incense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings, Tee 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields ue | 


How glorious is thy girdle cast : Bat 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, aa 


Or mirror’d in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 


- 


= 


. As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 


As when the eagle from the Ark ah 
First sported in thy beam. 
For, faithful to its sacred page, | : 1h: 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, ‘ 4 {1 | 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 2 At : 
That first spoke peace to man.* 
CAMPBELL. 

THE LORD'S DAY. 

sweet to. hail the sabbath-day, 
That day to christians dear, | ie 


Which summonses the soul away, 


Where blessed saints appear. ivy 

| "Tis sweet to hear the heavenly word, ; a 
Replete with boundless love, Bae 

To sing the triumphs of the Lord, | : Ne 

Who pleads for saints above. ee? 


* Genesis ix, 12—16. 
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And oh how sweet that word applicd, 
Which makes the sinner fear, 

And points to Jesus” wounded side, 
To seek salvation there.. 


‘Tis sweet when sorrows are removed, 
And joy and peace divine, | 
Imparted to’ the saints belov’d, 
When Jesus deigns to shine. 


But sweeter far, beyond compare, 
When in the world above, 

The crown of glory we shall wear, 
And sing redeeming love. 


CRUX ET CORONA, 
Paraphrases, and additional Translations 
Continued from page 108. 


Asove, where Faith alone can see, 
There is a glorious crown I know 
Of life and immortality, 


And long to wear it on my brow. 


Thro’ flow'ry paths I fain would go, 
And loiter, now and then, awhile, 


Where all that charms each sense below, 


Pi 4 


Would the swift passing hours beguile. 


But hark! he speaks who holds the crown, 


Dost thou to heavenly seats aspire ? 
On the world’s fleeting pleasures frown, 
Take up the cross, nor fear the fire. 


Such is my heavenly Father's will, 
He calls me from his courts above, 
To bear the cross to Sion’s hill, 
And see the Saviour whom I love. 
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POETRY. 


When, therefore, to the trial led, 
He shall my fainting heart renew, 
Ne’er let me sink among the dead 


Who have no heavenly crown in view. 
E. W, 


Wuew fell persecution, with uplifted hand, 

Full arm’d with its terrors stalk’d through all our land; 
To see where the followers of Christ could be found, 
That they might be tortur’d, imprison’d, and bound, 
And rack’d on the wheel, or consum’d in the flame,’ 
If they dar’d to confess that they lov’d Jesus’ name. 
Then ministers often encourag’d the heart _ 

Of the christian, tho’ weak, ne'er with Jesus to part; 
* He suffer'd for you, and He now is set down 


On his throne, but the cross was the way to the crown.” 
A. J. 
Ir thou would’st wear a glorious starry crown, 


Patient take up thy cross, the Saviour cries ; 
Nor fear, tho’ murky darkness round thee frown, 
Tho’ raging tempests roar, and billows rise : 

Secure thro’ seas of trouble thou shalt come, 


Borne in my arms to thine eternal home, 
R. L. 
Yes, we must drink life’s bitter cup, 
And feel the pangs of woe, 
Before we taste a sweeter cup, 
Or real pleasures know. 


Till Light'ning rives the darken'd sky, 
And lets the waters flow, 

The sun is oft obscur’d on high, 
Unseen the smiling bow. 


Such, while beneath the cross we groan, 
Our gloom till Christ looks down, 

And bid our faith ascend the throne, 

And claim the glorious crown, 
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Gladly I reckon all things Sicien 
And calmly smile at this world’s frown, 
If humbly I may bear the cross, | 
In hope at last to wear the crown. | 
— — Mepicus, 
Wovu.p’st thou in heav’n the crown of glory wear? 
Patient on earth the cross of Jesus bear! 


J. H. O. 
Wov.p'st thou with saints, the crown of triumph gain’ 
With patient step the pilgrim’s cross sustain. } 
— 
Tne cross with patient meekness bear, 
If thou th’ immortal crown would’st wear, 
Which is in heaven preserv’d for those 
For whom our Saviour died and rose. R. E. 


On HEARING the DEATH BELL Toll for a YOUTH. 
Hark! what a solemn sound I hear, 
Deep sounding on my youthful ear ; 
It warns me to prepare, for I 
May be appointed next to die. W. C. 


BED, 
Translated from page 108. 
To that which we call Bed, in common.breath, 
The name of Sepulchre the Cambrians gave, 
Because as Sleep himself resembles Death, 
So does his downy couch the silent Grave! 


IN ATHEUM. 


PReETERITI tibi nulla Fides, Spes wulla futuri: 
Praesentis totum te tenet unus Amor. 
(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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YOU@QHPS 


OR, 


Evanaclical Miscellany. 


MAY, 1821. 


ACELDAMA. 


On the south side of the valley of Tophet, or. si 
of the son of Hinnom, in the Potter’s field, there 7 r 
is a square spot marked Aceldama, in the Map , | 
of Jerusalem, lately presented to our readers.* . 
This name signifies the Inheritance of Blood, be-. He 
cause the land was purchased by the Jewish . Wie: 
Priests, with the money which had bribed Judas _ | 
to betray‘our blessed Lord.—Matt. xxvii. 8.— ; 


Acts i, 18-19, It is asmall plat of ground, about, . Ee 
thirty yards long and fifteen wide, the whole, or . re.) 
nearly the whole of it, built oyer in the manner , Be 


See pages 18—50. 
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above represented. ‘This building is about thirty 
six feet high, and is used only as a Charnel 
Hlouse, into which dead bodies are let down 
through the holes arched in the singular roof, 
and are there left to putrify together. | 

In the time of Mr. Maundrell, these holes were 
five in number, though now but four; and, looking 
through them, he saw many bodies in various 
stages of decay, though those, who show this place 
to travellers assert, that it consumes a corpse in 
a few days. The soil is chalky, and it is remark- 
able that this ground, bought originally with the 
price of blood as a burial place for strangers, 
(Matt. xxvii, 7-8,) should still be appropriated for 
that very purpose, being hired by the Armenians 
from the Turkish Government, for a place of 


Mr. 


by his attentions and assistance. 


common sepultare. 


A LIBERAL TASTE. 


, a gentleman of affluent for- 
tune, who resided in the neighbourhood of a 
populous city, took a benevolent pleasure in 
encouraging young persons of merit and genias, 


He kept a 


hospitable table in the true sense of the word: 
that is, one that was oftener surrounded by 
deserving individuals rising from obscarity, or 
struggling with difficulties, than by persons of 
his own rank and consequence, from whom he 


might receive the same again. 
the generous motives which chiefly influenced | 


In addition to 


him in so doing, he was glad of the opportunity 
of introdacing his children to the society of per- 


sons, from whom he rightly judged they would 
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be more likely to learn something useful, and to 
be stimulated to exertion, than by the desultory 
discourse which commonly prevails in more po- 
lite parties. 

One day, a small company, chiefly consisting 
of young men of the above description, was as- 
sembled at Mr. W ’s house. One of these 
had lately returned from a tour on the Continent, 
whither he had accompanied a young nobleman 
in the capacity of tator. In the course of the 
excursion, he had made a collection of fossils 
and minerals, which he promised to exhibit this ~ 
evening for the entertainment of Mr. W ’s 
children. The young man, who was devoted to 
his favorite study, expatiated on the various 
names, families, and properties of his specimens 
with a genuine enthusiasm, which prevented his 
perceiving that all the spectators were not 
equally interested. There was a pale youth, 
looking on from motives of complaisance, who 
evinced, sometimes by suppressed yawns and 
‘sometimes by a half concealed smile, his entire 
distate for, if not contempt of, the exhibition. 
This was a young poet. | 

“‘Is it possible,” thought he to himself, * that 
a man of education should have gazed on Alpine 
scenery—have trod the classic ground of Italy 
and Greece—visited the very abodes of the 
muses, and wandered amid the magnificent ruins. 
of antiquity—amid al! that is immortalised by 
history and consecrated by poetry, to no other 
’ parpose than that of collecting a few shining 
pebbles and pieces of crumbling chalk !” 
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"These reflections yere interrupted by she in- 
of another oi the party, rising artist, 
who, when the,geologist. was shewing a parti- 

cular species oi marble, found ncar the-ruins of 
“the Coliseum .at.Rome, mguired wheiker he 
_had_-visiied ‘the. Vatican; whether he was . 
snot infinitely gratine. therare specimens of 
ancient and modern art, by which he was sur- 
-rounded. The geologist replied, that “‘ he cer- 
tainly -was highly gratified,. but added, that 
-having for his own part little acquaintance with 
- the arts, he-ceuld.not, of .course, derive that 
degree of gratificaticn from, what he saw, which 
others might have done; as well as that his.time 
was so much occupied hy that, which-he con- 
fessed.was Ins favorite pursuit, that he was un- 
able to pay the attention to:these things, which 
- jhe was conscieus. they merited.” 7 
dere, the poet and ike artist exchanged a 
dook; and when. the exhibition was-over, they 
entered into.a discussion on the comparative 
merits of painting ard poetry; each warmly 
maintaining the superiority of his favorite study. 
The geologist tcok no share .in.the argument; 
he looked chagrined thai the conversation 
soon diverted from.the:subject most.in- 
teresting to himseli:. One:of.the company, a 
gentleman who had been lately making some 
curious abd successful experiments in chemistry, 
availed himself of izomentary pause in the 
discussion, to suggest the “superior claims of — 
scientilic studies, to those of: literature andthe 
fine arts; observing, that scicnce must ever take 
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the in pdint of of those pur- 


suits whose object is merely to address the ima~- 
 gination ; and that‘’a single ‘distovery in fafural: 
_ philosophy, must conduce more to the real bene 
fit of mankind, than ‘all thé admired protaietions 

of wit and genius. 
Upon this, the poet and the artiat; forgetting 
their late disagreeniént, united théir forces 
' against the man of éxperiment; who, whatever 
might be the justness of his argument, was sooh 
defeated by the eloquence of the poet, and tlie 


enthusiasm of the artist; each éxpatiating with aA 


more warmth than good. breeding; on the very 
inferior kind and degree of genius, (if genids it 
‘might be éalled) exercised in the patient re~ 
‘searches of the naturalist, than is displayed by 
one masterly touch of the pencil or the pen.” 
_ Mr. W——,, who was repeatedly appéaled to. 
on both ‘sides, withheld any decided opmion, — 
only occasionally interfering when the laws of — 
fairness and candour seemed to be infringed. 
At a rather late hoor the party broke ap, each 
one, according to the common result of ‘cértre- 
versy, confirmed im his and 
his prejudices. | 
“Phe next when Mr. ‘was. 
sattollidel by his children, the subject of the 
preceding evening Was thus tenewéd by Edward. 
Papa, why would not yea say, last night, 
who you thought in the Fight about ae and - 
‘philosophy ?” 
Father,“ Y-wished rather to hear my young 
friends the subject without 
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Charles. ‘* Well then, tell us now what you 
really think, for we have been arguing about it 
this morning, and we are each of a different 
opinion.” 

Father. “ Then, without inquiring what your 
opinions are, I can pronounce them to be all 
wrong ones,” 

Charles. ‘‘ How so, Papa? 

Father. ‘* Suppose a company of artizans 
engaged in building a house, were to enter into 
a similar dispute respecting the comparative im- 
portance of their trades: carpenter and mason, 
versus painter, glazier, and paper banger; what 
would you say to such a discussion 2” 

Edward. ‘‘ I should think it a very ridiculous 
one, because all those trades are equally neces- 
sary in building a house, and making it com- 
fortable.” 

Father. “‘ Very true, and yet it was not fool- 
ish but wise, in those different individuals to 
choose each for himself a particular craft, best 
suited to his inclination and circumstances. And 
you must observe, that the perfection to, which 
the arts of life are brought in civilized countries, 
is owing to this very circumstance, the division 
of labour, or one man devoting all his time and 
ingenuity to one particular branch.” 

_ Edward. “ Then, why would it be ridiculous 
of them to maintain the superiority of their own 
trades?” 

Father. “. Because it would shew narrowness 
of mind, not to allow that other employments 
~mightbe equally useful, necessary, and respectable 
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with that particular one of which each had 
made choice. Now, this want of liberality is 
much more inexcusable in men of education, 
because it is the very end and grand use of edu- 
cation, to enlarge and liberalize the views. And 
it is in fact found, that just in proportion to the 
extent and universality of a man’s knowledge, is 
the candor and generosity of his mind, in esti- 
mating the attainments and inspecting the pur- 
suits of others. Itis also one of the character- 
istics of true genius, to admire whatever is 
admirable, although in a sphere quite distinct 
from that of its own individual operations ; it is 
interested in the achievements, and it sympa- 
thises in the success of every species of human 
ingenuity. Our friends who were with us last 
evening, were most of them young; this must 
plead their excuse for the bzgotry of their sen- 
timents. Some of them also, though ingenious 
in their own departments, are but partially in- 
formed; having laboured under disadvantages 
in their early education, as they grow older, and 
acquire more knowledge, their taste will become 
less confined. ‘To devote our chief attention to 
one particular pursuit, best suited to our talents 
and opportunities, is the only way to success; 
but then, whatever this pursuit may be, if we 
would aspire to the character of the philosopher, 
and of the gentleman, we must at the same time, 
furnish our minds with that general knowledge, 
which will lead us to allow their full value and 
importance to the studies of other men.” 
Edward, “ But Papa, after all, must not 
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A LIBERAL TASTE. 
there be a ren! dificrence in the importance of the 
arts and sciences? wouid nota country be much — 
worse off, for instance, if there were no philo- 
séphers, than if there were no poets in it?’ 
Charles.. And yet I have heard papa say, 
that ‘the very step totvards civilization in 
most countries, has vot 
poetry and music.” 
«Father, ‘ There ‘are, a doubt; some 
and some desciiptions of knowledge, mire 
essential than to the welfare of a coun- 
try; and yet this devends ‘much more on the 
combination of than on te cultivation even 
of the most important: all therefore are deserv-_ 
ing, in this. view, of equal respect. And while 
we may admit, that the taste of some men is of 
a nebler order than thst of others, we must re- | 
joice that all are not — With the most eic 
vated, for in that. besieve we should ~~ 
starve upon stat-gazing.” 
Bat.” Mr. us not 
after all, forget to reniars, the vast difference 
between even’ an exclusive and narrow devoted-— 
ness to any one pursun, and that want of real 
anterest in any, which is far more prevalent in 
society. -Believe me, my dear boys, that a man 
in any of the most humble and 
insigmiicant researches of art or science, how- 
ever low his station may be, is far more respect- 
able, and unspeakaii; happier, than they who 
liveconly to eat, and drink, and dress, to take 
their pleasure, or to display their 


Among” these ‘persons indeed, we. 
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DUTCH TILES. 
meet with.those’who'profess a general acquaint-— 
ance with. science ; who have its*nomenclatute 
by rote, and who are far more ready and voluble 
in using the cant terms'of art, than thdse who 
are really devoted to it. Yes, there is a thing 
more despicable than even volutitary ignorance ; 
T mean the affectation of taste and knowledge, 
a pretension to admire and to understand the 
works of genius, without a spark of genuine 
_ feeling or of true taste. The utmost extrava- 
gance of enthusiasm in .a favorite pursuit, is 
beyond comparison, preferable to this.” 
Edward. “ Describe rhe: taste to us, pape, 
in a few words,” 
Father. ** That require thought, 


However, we might generally say of it, that — 


while it will ‘stoop to inspect and to admire*the 
most minute and laborious operations. of inge- 
_nuity, and while it feels an interest and’sym- 
pathy in every branch .of knowledge, it returns 
with a natural ‘bias, towards that which is most 
comprehensive in science, most intellectual in 
art, ands! most sublime in nature. 

Duren 
The Deluge. 

Ma. being indisposed one morn- 
ing, desired his youngest son, Joseph, to:attend 
him in‘ bis chamber, “and ‘noticing the Dutch 
tiles which ornamented the fire-place, inquired 
af he could explain, the first ?* 


“h te said of Dr. Doddridge, he 


Fead, his mother taught him the history of the 
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Yes, Sir,” briskly replied J “ T think 
it is a representation of the deluge ;”+ there is 
the ark floating on the waters, and there are 
trees and men on the top branches, who neg- 
lected the warning which Noah gave them!” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Fitzjames, and pray 
where have you the account in the scriptures 
concerning this ?”’ | 

**In the seventh chapter of Genesis, Shall 
[I read it, Sir?” 

‘“* By all means, my dear.” 

Joseph opened the Bible, and read very dis- 
tinctly and audibly. 

Now then, can you tell me what was the 
cause of God's bringing the flood upon the 
world ?” 

‘The wickedness of mankind, Sir! God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth.” 

* And pray what may we learn from this ?” 

“« That the wickedness of men is very offensive 
to God, and that Hk takes particular notice of 
the conduct of sinners; for the eyes of the Lord 
are in every place behoiding the evil and the 
good.” 

‘This is all very correct indeed, and shows 


Testament, hy the help of some Dutch liles in the chimney of the 
room where they usuully sat, and accompanied her instructions 
with such wise and pious reflections as made strong and lasting 
impressions on his 

+ Little Joseph had read the Bible through before he was 
nine years of age! (for which his father made him a present of 
half-a-crown for his industry.) This made him so expert ih 


answering the question, “ Zrain up a child in the way he 
should go,” 
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the advantages you have derived by reading adl 
the Bible. And how far did this wickedness 


extend ?”’ 


« To all mankind, papa, for a// flesh had cor- 


rupted their way; there was but one righteous 
family, and that was Noah and his household.” 

«Pray, my dear, did God make any differ- 
ence in his conduct towards them 2?” 

“ Yes, Sir, you have often told me, Ged will 
always take care of them who lovechim and keep 
his commandments, and therefore he directed 
Noah to build an ark for the preservation of 
himself and his family.” 

‘* Well, and how did Noah act ?” 

‘‘ He immediately obeyed the command, and 
in the meantime admonished his ungodly friends 
and neighbours to repent and turn unto the 
Lord, but they only mocked him. I remember 
reading an account of it in 2 Peter ii. 5, and 
iii, 3, 7.” 

* Thank you, my dear boy, you perceive what 
were their great sins, rebellion against God, 
disregard to divine admonitions, and contempt 
of the counsel of God. Sin is of a hardening 
nature, and leads men who are under its in- 
fluence into the greatest enormitics. Can you 
tell me when the deluge took place ?”’ 

‘‘ In the year of the world 1656, when Noah 
was 600 years old. It rained during forty days 
and forty nights, and the waters prevailed upon 
the earth one hundred and fifty days.” 

“ What an awful scene did Noah witness! 
What consternation must have seized those 
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wicked men who rejected the warning of Noah, 
when the waters began to follow them into their 
habitations! See how wild they appear! Now 
they run to the mountains, or climb the tops of 
the highest trees, but there is no safety except 
in the Ark. And here, my dear Joseph, you 
may learn some important instructions. The 
waters of the deluge represent the destruction 
that awaits all those who die in their sins. Only 
one way of salvation is presented to us in the 
sacred scriptures, viz. the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the true Ark, who receives all that come unto 
him. ‘Those who seek to be saved by any other 
means, good or bad, are like those men whom 
you see in the picture, that endeavor to save 
themselves from the waters of the deluge, by 
climbing the trees or ascending the mountains. 
Pray, my dear boy, that you may not despise 
the invitations of the gospel. Stay not until 
death comes upon you. Be not a mocker, like 
the sinners before the flood, but receive with 
meekness the ingrafted word which is able to save 
your soul; for DESTRUCTION WILL SOONER 
OR LATER COME UPON THOSE WHO REJECT 


CHRIST AS A SAVIOUR. IGDALIA. 
( To be continued. ) 
Tuk HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF 
JERUSALEM. 


With a View of Jerusalem from the Valicy of Jeshoshaphat. 
(Concluded from page 121.) 


ARCHELAUS, the son of Herod and Mari- 
amne, succeeded to his father, while Hered 
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Antipas, another of the sons of Herod, held th 
tetrarchate of Galilee and Pera. It was this 
last who gave orders for beheading St. Joho, 
and who sent back Christ to Pilate. He was 
exiled by the emperor Caligula to Lyons. 
Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, next 
obtained the Crown; bat Herod his brother, 
king of Calcis, had absolute authority over the 
temple, and kept possession of the sacred trea- 
sures. After the death of Agrippa, Judea was 
reduced to a Roman province. The Jews 
having revolted against their masters, Titus, 
miscalled the “ delight and joy of the human 
race,” besieged and took their capital. Two 
hundred thousand Jews are said to have perished 
by famine during this memorable siege. From 
the 14th of April to the Ist of July in the year 


_ seventy-one of our wera, one hundred and fifteen 


thousand eight hundred_and twenty-four human 
bodies were carried without the walls of the town. 
The wretched survivors were reduced to feed on 
the leather torn from their sandals and shields: 
they were even driven to the extremity of search- 
ing for nourishment in the putrid masses, which 
clogged the drains of the city. The tenderest 
ties of nature were disregarded, and a mother pre- 
sented the horrid spectacle of a parent devouring 
its own offspring. The besieged, with a view 
either to conceal their treasure, or to disappoint 
the rapacity of the invaders, are said to have 
swallowed their gold: but the Roman soldier, ap- 
prized of this act of phrenzy, ripped open the 
bowels of his prisoner, and sought the precious 
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metal in the panting entrails of his victim. 
Eleven hundred thousand Jews perished in the 
city of Jerusalem, and two hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand four hundred and sixty in dif- 
ferent parts of Judsea, exclusive of women and 
children, the aged and infirm, who fell a prey to 
famine or other incidental accompaniments of a 
siege. Finally there were ninety-nine thousand 
two hundred taken prisoners, some of whom were 
condemned to labour in the public works, and 
the others reserved to swell the pomp of the 
conqueror’s triumph. ‘They were compelled to 
appear as gladiators in the public theatres, and 
mutually slaughter each other for the diversion 
of the Roman populace. Such as had not at- 
tained the age of seventeen years were exposed 
to public sale, together with the women. Thirty 
might be purchased for a piece of silver. The 
blood of THE JUST having been sold for thirty 
pieces of silver, and the people having exclaimed, 
«‘ his blood be upon us and upon our children,” 
the Almighty heard their imprecation, and for 
the last time granted their petition ; thenceforth 
he turned away his face from the land of promise, 
and chose out a new heritage! 

The temple was destroyed eight and thirty 
years after the crucifixion of Jesus Christ; so 
that a great number of those who heard the pro- 
phetic denunciations of our Saviour, might have 
witnessed their dreadful accomplishment! 

The remnant of the Jewish nation having re- 
volted anew, Adrian completed the demolition 
of whatever had escaped the destroying arm of 
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Titus. On the ruins of the city of David he 
built a new town, which he called /#lia Capi- 
tolina.* The figure of a swine was carved over 
the gate leading to Bethlehem, and the Jews 
were prohibited entering the city under the 
penalty of death. According to Dion, five hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand Jews perished by 
the hand of the soldier in the war with Adrian, 
a multitude of slaves of each sex were sold at 
the fairs at Gaza and Membre, and fifty castles, 
and nine hundred and eighty-five villages, were 
levelled to the ground! A tremendous aggre- 
gate: let us hope the historian has in this in- 
stance been something inattentive to numerical 
imaccuracy. 

Adrian placed this city on the ground which it 
occupies at the present day: its position’ is not 
exactly the same with that of the original town, 
because, as already observed, it includes mount 
Calvary within the walls. During the persecution 
of Dioclesian, the very name of Jerusalem had 
sunk so completely into oblivion, that when a cer- 
tain individual who was examined beforea Roman 
magistrate, replied to a question respecting the 
place of his birth, that he was a native of Je- 
rusalem, the governor supposed he alluded to 
sume new colony secretly established by the 
rebel Christians. Towards the close of the 
seventh century, Jerusalem still bore the name 
of Ailia. 

The language universally spoken throughout 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem is the Arabic. 


* From his own name, Elius, 
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Schools are rare; consequently reading is not 
a very common attainment. The metropolitans, 
archbishops, and bishops, are all native Greeks, 
and reside in Jerusalem. Very few of them 
know any thing of Arabic, but maintain agents 
(natives of the country) at their dioceses, which 
they occasionally visit. The patriarch of Je- 
rusalem resides in Constantinople. 

‘*‘ Among the Jews here,” says the Rev. J.Con- 
nor, who has recently visited ihe Holy City, «I 
have not been able to do any thing. The New 
Testament they reject with disdain, thoughI have 
repeatedly offered it to them for the merest trifle. 
As for the prophecies, they say the book is imper- 
fect, and therefore they will not purchase: and 
as for the psalters, they tell me there is no want of 
them in Jerusalem. Had I brought complete 
Hebrew bibles with me, I could have sold many. 

‘‘ Here,” continues the same writer, ‘‘ I must 
pause to give you, in a few words, some idea of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is a large build- 
ing. In the middle, under the great cupola, stands 
an edifice of considerable size, containing the 
tomb, over which are suspended 44 lamps, always 
burning : of these 21 belong to the Greeks, 13 to 


the Catholics, 6 tothe Armenians, and 4 to the’ 


Copts. Between the sepulchre and the sides of 
the church is a large space, open and free to all, 
the chapels of the different communions being 
in the sides of the church. Mount Calvary is 
within its walls. You ascend it by a flight of 
steps, and on its top are twe small chapels ber 
longing to the Greeks, 
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The most beautiful building within the walls of 
Jerusalem is the mosque of Omar, which stands 
on the site of Solomon’s Temple, and its dome is 
the most prominent object in the accompanying 
plate. The Turks have a singular reverence 
for this mosque, and will not permit a Christian 
even to set his foot in the large grassy area 
by which it is surrounded. ies 

The walks most frequented are thiowe that 
lead down the valley of Jehoshaphat, by the foun- 
tains of Siloam, or those that run along the side | 
of Olivet. From the side of Olivet you-have an 
a very. commanding view of Jerusalem.. The 
mosque of Omar appears particularly fine from 
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this situation. The greater part of the sur- { ‘ Ad 
rounding country is, however, most desolate and. 
dreary, so that the spectator may traly exclaim. 
with the Poet, aay 
Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne? | year 
Where the lone desert rears her craggy stone ! i “ p 
Where suns anblest their angry lustre fling, ri 7 . 
And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring, 
Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy view'd ? phe 
Where now thy power, which all those kings subdu’d?- gh 

No martial myriads muster in thy gates, . f sok 

No suppliant nation at thy temple waits, : ne 4 

No prophet bard thy glittering courts among 

Wakes the full lyre, and swells the tide of song ;. 4 i 
But lawless Force, and meagre Waat is there, | ; ey 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear ; pap 
While cold Oblivion, mid thy ruins laid, “f Hig 

Folds his dank wing, beneath the ivy shade. . HEBER, . 

THe GARDENERS... 


Durine the last Midsummer lilidays, two 
little boys, of eight and ten’ years old, were 
o3 
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placed under my care in the absence of their 
parents, Having children of my own, I had 
often verified the truth of Dr. Watts’s little hymn, 
** Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to.do,” and began to consider how I should em- 
ploy and recreate them at the same time. I 
proposed to give them a spot of ground to cul- 
tivate. The proposition was received with eager-~ 
ness, and I was instantly invited into the garden 
to mark out the bounds of their little territory. 
No sooner was this done, than they both set to 
work with ardour te eradicate the weeds and 
turn up the ground. Fine serpentine walks, a 
bench and arbour were soon projected, and the 
setting sun witnessed a great change in the face 
of their new possession. Seeds and plants of | 
various ¢lescriptions were purchased to adorn 
the little Eden, and in a very short time I was 
invited to witness the improvements ; but the 
misfortane was, that this young seminary was 
doomed to undergs all the changes of their fickle 
imaginations, One while the walks were to be 
strait, and then agai: circuitous. This heart- 
ease must be removed to yonder corner, and 
that wallflower transplanted to the other border, 
and the seeds must be disturbed to see if they 
had begun to vegetate. In a few days I heard 
complaints ;—‘* Oh, Sir, your peas come on 
nicely, and begin to shew for bloom, but ours 
are scarcely out of the ground. Your radishes 
are fit to pull, but ours are not im the rough leaf 
yet.” Had my little gardeners suffered their 
plants and seeds to remain undistarbed, they 
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would no doubt heve done well, but inconstancy 
of purpose was the ruin of every thing. 

The design I have in offering this little nar- 
rative, is to suggest to the young readers of your 
useful Magazine, the importance of constancy of 
purpose in the pursuit of religious and intel- 
lectual improvement. No one ever became wise 
or religious by one effort. In both cases these 
attainments are the result of repeated and per- 
severing exertions. It may, and perhaps must 
be admitted, that providence has endowed some 
with a greater share of genius than others; but 
how often in the pursuit of literary and scientific 
knowledge, have we seen the fable of the lion 
and the mouse verified in the triumph of per- 
severance over strength, Who that had never 
seen or tasted honey, could suppose that. the 
little bees, however numerous, should be able 
to gather and concoct a sufficient quantity of 
farina from the flowers in the fields and gardens 
to yield us pounds of that delicious food in the 
autumn? What is it that enables these little 
animals to effect so much? Perseverance. The 
one object is always before them, and nothing 
diverts them from it, when the weather will 
allow them to be abroad. Indeed to show how 
strongly they are bent on their purpose to gather 
honey all the day from every opening flower, 
naturalists affirm, that when the wind blows, 
and they are in danger of being dashed with its 
fary, they. fly with a large grain of sand. under 
them by way of ballast, rather than remain with- 
in the hive when there is honey to be had abroad. 
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Virgil's Ath Georgic, Drydén’s translation. 


Shame on us, that instinct in these little crea- 
tures should carry them more directly to: the 
end of their creation, than reason does us! 

To bring these hints down to practical use, 
let me affectionately recommend to imy young 
- friends to persevere in their plans for the at- 
tainment of mental and religious excellence. 
Let not any trifle divert you from your pursuit. 
If your time is sufficiently at your own command 
to allow you to make a plan for periodically 
reading the scriptures, with prayer, religiously 
keep your purpose, and’ you cannot fail to be 
wiser and’ bétter for your persevering labour. 
The pious, but: quaint George Herbert says, 
‘“When thou dost purpose aught within thy 
power be sure to do it, though it be but small, 
for constancy doth knit the bones and makes us 
tower.” Remember it was said of Reuben by 
the inspired patriarch just before his death, 
‘* Unstable as water thou shalt not excel:” 
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et ** As when the empty barks on billows float, 

i ti : With sandy ballast sailors trim the boat ; 

A} it So bees bear gravel stones, whose poising weight 

| Steers through the whistling winds their steady flight.” 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIRS. 


From Belzoni’s Travels. 


But very imperfect ideas can be formed of 
the extensive ruins of Thebes, ‘‘ the city of the 
hundred gates,’ even from the: most accurate 
accounts of travellers. ‘The scene displayed 
cannot possibly be imagined without seeing it. 
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It appears like entering a city of giants, who, 
after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leaving 
the gigantic ruins of their various temples as 
the only proofs of their former existence. The 
temple of Luxor presents one of the most 
splendid groups of Egyptian grandeur. The 
extensive propyleum, with the two obelisks, and 
colossal statues in front; the thick assemblage 
of enormous columns; the variety of apartments 
and the sanctuary it contains; the beaatiful 
ornaments which adorn every part of the walls 
and columns; cause in the astonished traveller 
a forgetfulness of all that he has seen before. 
On the north side of Thebes are seen the tower- 
ing remains that project to a great height above 
the wood of palm trees. Here are beheld ruins 
of temples, columns, obelisks, colossi, sphynxes, 
portals, and an endless numberof other astonishing 
objects. On the west side of the Nile, the temples 
of Journon, Memnonium,; and Medinel Aboo, 
attest theextentof thisgreat city. The unrivalled 
colassal figures scattered in the plains, the num- 
ber of tombs dug in the solid rocks, those in the 
great valley of the kings, with their paintings, 
sculptures, mummies, sarcophagi, figures, &c. 
are all objects of admiration. How wondrous, 
that a nation, which was once so great as to 
erect such stupendous buildings, could so far 
fall into oblivion, that even their language and 
writings are totally unknown to us. 

The water of the Nile reaches quite to the 
Memnonium, which is a proof that the bed of 
the river has risen considerably since this temple 
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was, built. . deposit: of “earthy materials 
brought down:froim ‘the higher lands, has buried 


manylof the rains-of Egypt;-and evidences their 


it had rested. for aces, The chiefs 


great antiquity. -'This accotnts for several ‘of 
the. temples, tombs,':and statues. being found 
nearly 
author gives the follewing striking and 
interesting deta: of his:secess in bringing away 
the:colossal head of Memyon. from the plain ef 
he‘ bast of Memnon ‘soon caught my eye ; 
lying: svith «its: face upwards, and ap- 
_ parently:smiling'on me at the thought of being 
brought te England: ‘In ‘a ‘country like Egypt, 
destitute. of the arts,’ and with a people: half 
_ barbatons:like ‘the Arabs; Belzoni had a thou- 
sand) difficulties: to: overcome before: he could — 
@ucceed in moving this bust, of ten or. twelve 
one ‘inch: from: iis bed of saad. 
e¥ed. bim-with jéplousy;’ and con-— 
that he came 'theré in search of: hidden 
Geasures ; and the fellahs were with difficulty 
«fet to work, having made up their*minds that 
the: task» was hopeiess. © When these ignorant 
people first sawit move, they ‘all.set-up a loud 
phout, declaring it was-not ‘their exertions, but 
the: power of; the: devil,” that effected~it. The 
€Normous mass was icngth removed from the 


however obstraeted: the work for the purpose'or 
@Xtorting’ as much money as they possibly could. 
Even ‘the laboarers, on finding <hat: money was 
them for removing a mere mass of stone, 
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gald, and.,agreedi that ‘so! precious article. 
ought net, to: bé.itaken lout: of “their: 


have conducted, himself: with great» patience; 
dexterity, and. unabating: perseverance.’ It was: 
eighteen days, fromthe: commencenient ‘of. the 
operation, before: this colossal: bust reached the 


bank ofthe river:Nile.)- It-was 


veyed to Alexandria; from whence it was shipped 
for England, ant:las.since been asséciated with 
many other: monuments of antiquity inthe British’ 


the shattered and mouldéring’ 


are forcibly reminded: of the: instability ofall 
human: and. earthly ‘greatness. Happy “indééd' 
are those,:who led by thé spirit of Jesusjiare’ - 


booking for.amore endaring ‘substance’in’ thecity: 


of.the New Jerusalem, which hath 


builder and maker is GE 


Achouys of the 
THIS... celebrated Indian warrior’ ‘died ‘at: 


of. 110° years! . He himself by’ 
numerous.; exploits support: of .the..British. 


during . the. seyen:| year’s. wars. Inthe 


tionary. contest ‘he joined _ the: Americans; andi 
rendered. them. the: most. eminent ‘In 


the year.1755, he: was present at a treaty made* - 
at. Albany. In the evening be excessively 


ruins of ancient, grandeur and‘ magnificence; ‘we. 
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intoxicated, and the next morning found himself 
in the street stripped of all his ornaments, and 
even of his clothes. His pride revolted at his 
self-degradation, and he resolved that he would 
never again give himself up to the power of 
strong water, This resolution was strengthened 
and confirmed by the benevolent instructions of 
the late Rev. Mr. Kirland, missionary to his tribe, 
Skenandon lived more than sixty years after, 
and died full of Christian hope. 

From attachment to Mr. Kirland, he always 
expressed a strong desire to be buried near his 
minister, that he might rise with him at the 
resurrection! As his death approached, afier 
listening to the prayers which were read at his 
bed-side, by his great-grand-daughter, he again 
repeated this request, which was accordingly 
complied with. His funeral was attended by the 
professors and students of Hamilton College. 

He was long distinguished by the Indians, by 
the appellation of * the white man’s friend.” In 
extreme old age he became blind. Shortly be- 
fore his departure, he expressed himself thus :— 
‘*-T am an aged tree. The winds of more than 
a hundred winters have whistled through my 
branches. Jam dead at the top: the generation 
to which I belonged have run away, and left me. 
Why I live, the Great Goon Spirit only 
knows, pray to my Jesus that I may have 
patience to wait for my appointed time to die.” 

How satisfactory to hear such language from 
an American Indian. Nothing supports the 
mind in a dying hour like Religion. Is it not 
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THL HUSKS. 
strange that men neglect that when living, which 
is’ important in dying? Amazing! that every 
thing should be provided for except the soul! 
And how do my young friends stand in this re- 
spect? Oh! say if you ate on the Lord’s side, 
or not! Every thing testifies the necessity of 
your being reconciled to God, through the death 
of his dear Son.’ Losé not a moment. See the 
white flag of mercy still waves. Pardon may yet 
be had ‘* without money, without price.” Go, 
then; Jesus will receive you; he saves to the 
uttermost, and 


‘* None but a God can tell how far 
** God's uttermost can go.” 


Dublin. C, 
= | 


Tur Husks.—Lwke xy. 16. 


** And he would fain have filled his belly with Taz uusks 
that the swine did eat,” 


That xepariov answers to siliqua, and signifies 
a husk or pod, wherein the seeds of some plant 
especially those of the leguminous tribe, are con- 
tained, is evident. But both the Greek xcpafiov, 
and the latin siliqua, signify also the fruit of the 
carub tree, a tree very common in the Levant, 
and in the southern parts of Europe, as Spain 
and Italy. The Syriac and Arabic words are of 
the same import. This fruit still continues to he 
used for the same purpose, the feeding of swine. 
It is also called St. John’s bread, from an opinion 
that the baptist used it in the wilderness. | It is the 
pod only that is eaten, which shows the propriety 
of the names xzpariov, and siliqua, and of ren- 
dering it into English, Husx. Miller says it is 
VOL. VI..N.S. P 
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mealy, and has a owcetion taste, and that i it is 
eaten by the poorer sort, for it grows in the com- 


_ mon hedges, and is of little account, 


To this excellent criticism of Dr. Campbell, 
many testimonies might be added. It is enough 
that we here discover the very reduced state of 
the prodigal son at this moment, and what a 
striking emblem he affords of the miserable and 
degraded state to which sin eventually reduces 
the sinner. While the rich dainties of gospel 
blessings are neglected, the unsatisfying Ausks 
of low guilty pleasures and pursuits are desired. 
He that has wandered from the cn1EF coop, 
discontented, dissatisfied, and miserable, conti- 


_ nually reiterates, Who willshow me any good.” 


O! how blessed is the character who can say— 
*¢ Lord lift thou up upon me the light of thy 


countenance.” 


ANECDOTES. 


The Lord’s Day. 

Mr. Jonn N&xson, a celebrated Methodist 
preacher, being once desired by his master’s fore- 
man to work at the Exchequer on the Lord’s-day, 
on the ground that the King’s business required 


‘haste, and that it was common to work on the 
‘Sunday for His Majesty, when any thing was 


‘fipon the finish, Nelson boldly declared “that he 


“would not work upon the Sabbath for ahy man | 


“in England, except it were to quench fire, or 


something that required immediate help.” Re- 


ligion,” said the foreman, “‘ has made you a 
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ANECDOTES. 


im 


rebel against ‘the King:” No, Sir,” he 


“it has made me a better subject than ever I 


was. The greatest enemies the King has are Sab- 
bath breakers, swearers, drunkards and whore- 
mongers, for these pull down God’s judgments 
both upon King and country.” He was told 
that he should lose his employment if he would 
not obey his orders ; his answer was, ‘‘ he would 
rather want bread than wilfully offend God.” 
The foreman swore that he would be as mad as 
Whitefield if he went on. ‘‘ What hast thou 
done,” said he, “* that thou needest make so 
much ado about salvation? I always took thee 
to be as honest a man as any I have in the work, 
and could have trusted thee with £500.” ‘ So 
you might,” answered Nelson, ‘ and not have 
lost one penny by me.” ‘* 1 have a worse opi- 
nion of thee now,” said the foreman. ‘* Master,”’ 
rejoined he, “ I have the odds of you, for I have’ 
a much worse opinion of myself than you can 
have.” 

The end was, that the work was not pursued on 
the Sunday, and Jghn Nelson rose in the good 
opinion of his employer, for having shewn a 
sense of his duty as a Christian. (Southey.) 


Brora ERLY LOVE. 


A LITTLE boy seeing twa nestling birds, 
pecking at each other, enquired of his elder 
brother what they were doing. ‘“ They are 
quarrelling,” was the answer. ‘‘ No,” replied 


the child, “ that cannot be, they are brothers,” 
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; Bonday Schools, Bet, only. dlessings ta: those 


those who,nre-the ‘younk pertops are associated 


OF God, 
Sanday School, young Neale rose a, 
step bigher,and panted an agent in helping forward 
blessed. gospel... we soon find him in phe 
gervice of, Missionary and other valuable societies. ‘He hat 

or three tox” receiving for -varions 
‘and: S-duently brought the aubject before ska 
attention of his youthfus «Though. remarkably. 


the attention. of and if he tece:ved a dona. 


Having attended pubiic ineeting of the 
bution its funcde: berg. animated. smiic cpon. 
that.peontion ape alii! in a monin. 


elapsed, without bis presepting some mengs to. the funds 
of the Sunmerous oF 


from aiding few: Feference to 20 valuable 
tila litera, fandument 
the kingdom of our witl Hot disect its 
the of périies, périies, establishment of 


chore ‘growth in 


who are the-unmediath inetraction, but also. to 
in this good work, wlio other'in the 


he. prewed the claims of these societies — 


jarger than what he expecteu, bis motion &nd featiites” 
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| ation. of their own churthes, according to the opiplons they 


the flock, on thia important. subject, and, the 
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may entertain, or the expaditmcy. which may 
point out,” The object, witels thiseociety, has. 
to promote the preaching, of the gospel in Ireland 3 by maine 


and other students, and by. assisting pastors aad ingrant 
ministers in the variogs and important, 


tian mi 


new stations are. continually presenting thamselves, 
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harvest, 7 
time an earnest desire to-partake the Lord's Sapper, but 
a strang feeling of hig wasorthiness, prevented. hig exprese 
sing this, desire beyonyl his own, family This cizp 
eumstance an wacammon occurrence, and it were 
well if mmmisters, would frequently converse. ‘With yoans 


surmoent,. - Although, Feary did sit down 
the Lord’s.table on earth, there is reason to 

which are by no point of, talents. 
them were seen till afer his death, so studious sas. tc al 


avoid publicity, His talent for poetry was 
| ested by indy to 


to few, was 
a few lines for a 
an institution, for the a 


were wnitten: but the Jeritecs’ ‘difSdence ‘prevented 


‘being given over to the kind Giend who made the. 
Nearly three years dince,, one of his 
bosom friends, a fine bay-0f thirteen years of 
‘® manner troly awful, Expecting, the retum.of 
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would not suffer him to await at home the hour of her 


arrival. It was evening when he crossed that threshold 
which he was never more to see, He hastened toward 
the canal, and earnestly watched the approach of the pas- 
sage boat.—~ -— [t arrived, his mother landed, 
but — there was no son to greet her return! The 
wave of death was that night passing over his corpse, and 
the event of a moment converted the home of the hapless 
mother, from a scene of pleasure to the house of mourning 
and grief! Ah! how little do we know what a day may 
bring forth! This event happened September 21, 1818. 

We approach the termination of the earthly career of 
this promising youth! On Friday, 28 last July, Henry 
O'Neale accompanied his elder brother to the Commercial 
Buildings; while standing with his back against the balus- 
ters of a well staircase, and conversing with his accustomed 
steadiness of demeanor, he suddenly lost his balance, and 
was precipitated over the balusters! ‘The. tremendous 
shock he received by the fall, though not accompanied with 
any visible cut or injury, deprived him of sense. Every 
assistance was immediately rendered, he was carefully re- 
moved home, and every means tried that appeared likely 
to promote his recovery, but in vain; he lay in an apparent 
and uninterrupted state of torpor, until the next day, when 
he expired, at the age of seventeen, 

His mortal remains were deposited on the Monday after, 
in St. Peters’ Church Yard, and the next Lords’ day morn- 
ing August 6, his death was improved in a sermon, preached 
to a numerous Congregation, fram Eccles. i, 2, by the Rev. 
W. Hawies Cooper, to whom I am indebted for the above 
sketch. 

On reading the above, a thousand reflections rush into 
the mind: }ife is always uncertain, but death is often nearer 
than we expect; a moment may remove us out of the world, 
and fix our state in misery or joy, Who then will plead 
for delay? Who will not fly to the Saviour to be saved 
from the wrath to come? My dear young readers, 


Jet me intreat you especially to think of these things. 


Dublin, 
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| Wortry, 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM, 


Even thus, amid thy pride and luxury, 
Oh! Earth, shall that last coming burst on thee— 

That sEcRET ComiING of the Son of Man, 

When all the cherub-throning clouds shall shine 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign, 

When that Great Husbandman shall wave his fan, 
Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away— 
Still, to the noon-tide of that nightless day, 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain! 
Along the busy mart and crowded street, 

The buyer and the seller still shall meet; 

And, marriage feasts begin their jocund strain. 
Still, to the pouring out the cup of woe— 

Till Earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro, 


And mountains, molten by his burning feet, { Hf: 
And heaven his presence own, all red with furnace heat: ae 
The hundred-gated cities then— 

The towers and temples nam’d of men | ‘lie | 

Eternal, and the thrones of kngs— ae, 

The gilded summer palaces— Bia: | 

The courtly bowers of love and ease, r 4 
Where stil/ the bird of pleasure sings. 

_. Ask ye the destiny of them? is 

Go, gaze on fall’n Jerusalem ! weary, ft 

Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll— | LOS 
’Gainst Earth and Heaven God’s standard is unfurl’d; ae A 


The Skies are shrivell’d like a burning scroll, 
And the yast common doom ensepulchres the world. 
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Oh! who shall then survive ? 
Oh! who shall stand and live? 
When all that hath been is no more— 
When, for the round earth hung in air, 
With all its constellations fair, 
In the sky’ s azure canopy— 
When, for the breathing earth and sparkling sea, 
Is but a fiery deluge without shore, 
’ Heaving along the abyss, profound and dark, 
A fiery deluge, and without an ark. 
Lord of all power when thou art there alone, 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 
That, in its high meridian noon, 
Needs not the perish’d sun or moon. 
When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o’er the realm of doom— 


When, from the sea-depths—from earth’s darkest 
womb, 


The dead of all the ages round thee wait. 

And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn, 
Like forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire; 
Faithful and true, thou still wilt save thine own, 
The saints shall dwell within th’ unharming fire: 

Each white robe spotless—blooming every palm, 
Even safe as we by this still fountain’s side; 
So shall the Church, thy bright and mystic bride, 
Sit on the stormy gulf, or halcyon’bird of calm. 
Yes, ’mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O’er us the rainbow of thy mercy shines: 
We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 
Almighty to avenge—Almightiest to redeem. 
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ad 


THE DEATH OF LITTLE MARY, 
OR THE 
Brother and Sister. 


“ Come hither dear George, take a seat by the fire,” 
Said Jane, and her brother sat instantly by her; 

“T must tell you, my love, a most sorrowful tale,” 
Then she burst into tears, and her brother look’d pale. 


But recov'ring she said, “* Cousin Mary is dead, 

I saw her this morning stretched out on the bed; : 
Her mouth and her dear little eye-lids were shut, i 
And she’s as cold as a stone from her head to her foot. 


On Saturday last she was visiting us, 

Going home she gotcold, and was afterwards worse; 
As her fever was burning, and aching her head, ~ 

‘ My Jesus will hasten and fetch me,’ she said. 


? 
None > 


a 


The Minister came, and said, ‘ Mary, my dear, 
‘I am sorry to find you lie suffering here:’ 
‘Do not grieve, sir,’ she answered, ‘ my Jesus is good, 


on 
~ 


‘He has wash’d out my stains in his own precious i 1 
blood.’ 
‘You love the Lord Jesus, then, Mary I see,’ bins 
The tears came, she smil’d and said, ‘Jesus loves me; Ee 
‘I shall praise and behold his dear countenance soon, i ay 
‘In a place where theyneed not the sun nor the moon,’ Bites 
He prayed while we all of us kneel’d round the bed, a4 i 


And, rising, we thought little Mary was dead ; 
But, she opened her eyes, filled with heavenly peace, 
And call’d her dear mother to give her a kiss. 


ry 
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‘ Farewell, my dear mother,’ we then heard her say, 
‘And thank you for telling me, ‘ Christ is the Way, 

‘ Farewell, my dear Jane, and do tell George from me, 
‘That in glory I hope I shall all of you see.’ 
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Then she bade us farewell, as she turned on her side, 
And saying, ‘ My Jesus,’ immediately died: 

O! George, let us pray, it may soon be too late, 
You are now turnd Of six, and I’m going of eight.” 


ON THE CRUCIFIXION OF OUR SAVIOUR BETWEEN THE 
Two THIEVES. 


Matthew xxvii. 46. Luke xxiii. 39,42. John xix. 19. 


Behold, O God, | INRI 


I come to thee, ¥ bow down thy blessed ears 


vers of my tears, 
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To hear my pray’r, aud let thine eyes, which sleep 


Lest | f : should sin 
O Lord, my ki) NG Def 


k Did never close, | behold a sinner weep. 
\ Pardon | Mx GOD! MY¥ GOD! | my sins tho’ great, 
| Lest, when Ibo | W| before thy | judgment seat, 
My soul should perish; by t/HY | word we're 
Thou] LORD REMEMBER est thine) IF THOU BE 
48 | 
I nol Lord, wit) H any THE r merit, 
bi] Than WH at I by my S} A viour, CH ‘rist, inherit 
Be thiEN | his wound jmy balm, his st} RI ‘pes my bliss, 
L My crown his | TH jorns, my deal T h be lo ST Jin his ; 
And thiOU| my biest Redeemer, | §A:|viour, God ! 
Quitmyac|/CO| unts,wi holdthy (VE |ngeful rod ; 
, iit O beg for [ME iny th OU ghts oa T jhee are set, 
| Thou Chri, ST | forgive, as well as pay t; H |e debt, 
The liv! IN |g fount, the lii F e. the wa | Y_ I know, 
And but | TO Ahee, whither lhould go; 
Allo) TH} erhelpsa | R | e vain, giv thine to me, 
For by th Yy cross my S aving hea Ith must be ; 
O hear | K en to wh A t 1 with faith desire, 
EN 


id my guide, 
Save me in| D jeath, lest from, thee I shoul slide, 
And at the dol/OM take Jes then, 


To live with thee, world rads Amen. 
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dike 
On SESING A SEAL, ENGRAVED WITH A REPRE- 
SENTATION OF THE SUN SIINING UPON A 
Flower, THIs Morro: MY LIFE 


DEPENDS ON YOU” 
My life depends on you, 
The tender flower may say, 


While spreading forth its lovely sweets 
Beneath the orb of day. 


If you withdraw your beams, 
No fragrancy I give: 
‘Tis by your warm and quick’ning rays 
That I alone can live. 


My soul a lesson learn 
From this instructive flower: 
Be sure thy life depends alone 


~ 


Bless the Lord, O! my soul! Ps. cili, 1. 
I LOVE to watch the sun go down to rest, 
Peacefully calm, as is the christian’s breast : 
I love to hear the robin and the wren, 
Sing songs of gratitude, instructing men: 


¢ Upon Jehovah’s power. [ 

Dependant on his love, | 
Protected by his hand, 

He holds me up, and keeps me safe, hai 4 
Enabling me to stand. Raat 

If Christ, my glorious sun, 

His shining beams deny; f ai 
Bereft of his reviving rays, ‘one 

I droop, and sink, and die. 4 al 

O! shine upon my soul, 

While in this world I stay; 
Then let me bask beneath thy smiles, | 
In heav’n’s unclouded day. E. M. 

| 

GRATITUDE. 


| 


POETRY. 


Yet, fruitless were such pleasure if my heart, 
Ceas’d in their unisons to bear a part. 


I see the primrose, and the crocus rise, 

To grace our fields beneath the vernal skies; 

And mark the hawthorn, when approaching spring, 

Adorns the meads with her green covering ; 

Yet these sweet sights, those blessings, nought would 

Did J not for them bless the Deity. [be, 
Prior. 


To THE ATHEIST. 
Translated from page 144. 
To thee the past no ground for Fatth affords, 
No Hope the future, smiling from above; 
Fo:, buried in earth’s perishable hoards, 
The fleeting present holds alone thy Love. V. 
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CoLLecium Lupovici MacGni 
OLIM 
CoLLEGIUM CLAROMONTANUM SOCIETATIS JESUS. 


IN the year 1674, Louis XIV. King of France, being present 
at some theatrical exhibitions, represented by the Scholars of the 
Clermont College of Jesuits in Paris, was so much pleased with 
the fiatteries pointed at himself during the progress of the Drama, 
that, when a nobleman of his train praised the performance, thie 
inflated Monarch said, ** Do you wonder at it? This ismy College!” 
This hint was not lost upon the cunning Jesuits. —That very ni, ht 
they took down, from over the College-Gate, the original inscrip- 
tion, Collegium Claromontanum Societatis Jesus, and replaced it 
with Collegium Ludovici Magni, in.large golden letters. Shocked 
at their impiety, the evening after this, one of their Scholars, only 
13 years old, and of a noble family, wrote the following lines, and 
posted them upon the gate of the College. He was, however, 
discovered, siezed, and confined in the Bastile, where he remained 
for thirty-one years—a victim to their implacable revenge. 


Axstuir hine Jesum, posuitque insignia Regis 
Impia gens; alium non colit illa Deum. 


(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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EGypTiAN ANTIQUITIRS. 
( From Belzoni’s Travels, continued from page 167.) 


OvR traveller has presented to the publ 
description of his exhibition at the Egyptian Hall 


Piccadilly, the above view o 
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| THE 
YOUQEPS WAGAZAIN 
OR, 
Gvangelical Miscellany. 
ENTRANCE TO AN EGYPTIAN TOMB. 
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to an Egyptian tomb, which we copy for the 
gratification of our readers. Belzoni considers 
himself amply rewarded for all his sufferings, by 
the discovery of a previously unknown tomb, in - 
the vale of the tombs of the kings of Egypt, which 
presents to the world a new and perfect monu- 
ment of Egyptian antiquity, and is superior to 
any other in point of grandeur, style, and pre- 
servation. It appeared as if just finished on the 
day he entered it, and what he found in it proves 
its great superiority over all others. 

Certain indications had convinced Belzoni of 
a large and unopened sepulchre. Impressed 
with this idea, he caused the earth to be dug 
away to the depth of 18 feet, when the entrance 
made its appearance. . The passage was choked 
up with large stones, which were with difficulty 
removed, A long corridor, with a painted ceil- 
ing, led to a staircase 23 feet long, and 9 feet 
wide. At the bottom was a door 12 feet high, 
it opened into a second corridor, of the same 
width, and 37 feet long, the sides and ceiling 
finely sculptured and painted. ‘‘The more | 
saw,” he says, “‘the more I was eager to see.” 
His progress was interrupted at the end of this 
second corridor, by a pit 30 feet deep, and 12 
wide. Beyond this was perceived a small open- 
ing in the wall, out of which hung a rope, 
reaching probably to the bottom of the pit: 
another rope fastened to a beam of wood, stretch- 
ing across the passage on this side also hung 
into the well. Both the wood and rope crumbled 
to dust on being touched! On crossing the pit, 
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| EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 183 
and forcing a larger opening in the wall, a third 
corridor was discovered. ‘The sepulchre was 
now found to open into a number of chambers of 
different dimensions, with corridors and stair- 
cases. But the description of what was found in 
the centre of the saloon, merits the most parti- 
cular attention, not having its equal in the world, 
It is a sarcophagus (a coffin) of the finest oriental 
alabaster, upwards of 9 feet long, and “34 feet 
wide. Its thickness is only two inches; and it is 
transparent, when a light is placed inside of it. 
Both within and withoutit is minutely sculptured 
with several hundred figures, which are supposed 
to represent the funeral procession and ceremonies 
relating to the deceased, united with several 
emblems and ornaments. It is so beautiful and 
rare, that it cannot be here fully described. The 
cover or lid was not there, but several broken 
pieces of it were found in digging before the 
first entrance. | 
The whole ‘of the figures and hieroglyphics in 
this wonderful tomb, are sculptured in bas relief, 
and painted over, except in one chamber, where 
the outlines only are given. Great care appears 
to have heen taken to execute them accurately, 
as several sketches were observed upon the walls 
in red lines, which were afterwards traced in 
black with corrections; the stone was then cut 
away round the sides of the black lines, leaving 
the figure raised half an inch or more from the 
wall. A coat of whitewash was then placed over 
it, which is still so beautiful and clear, that 
the whitest paper appeared yellowish when 
Q2 
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compared with it. The painter came next, and 
finished each figure in colours, which, after more 
than 2000 years still retain their original bril- 
liancy! Among the numerous representations 
of figures, one group is remarkably interesting, 
as describing the march of a military and tri- 
umphal procession, with three different sets of 
prisoners, who are evidently Jews, Persians, 
and Ethiopians. The procession begins with 
four red men, with white kirtles, evidently repre- 
senting Egyptians returning home from captivity. 
Then follow four white men in striped and 
fringed kirtles, with black beards, and with a 
simple white fillet round their black hair; these 
are obviously Jews, and might be taken for the 
portraits of such as at this day walk the 
streets of London. After them come three white 
men with smaller beards and curled whiskers, 
with double spreading plumes on their heads, 
tattoed, and wearing robes or mantles, spotted — 
like the skins of wild beasts; these are evi- 
dently intended for Persians or Chaldeans. 
Lastly, come four negroes with large circular 
ear-rings, and white petticoats, supported by a 
belt over the shoulder; these are Ethiopians. 
These representations may be considered of 
the highest importance, as they tend to confirm 
and elucidate, in a most wonderful manner, a 
point of ancient history, which is the more 
- interesting, as the same event is related both in 
the SACRED SCRIPTURES, and by the heathen 
historian Heredotus, Belzoni entertains no doubt, 
but that the principal figure of this catacomb is 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
meant for Psammis, who, according to Herodo- 
tus, was the son of Necos or Nechas.* The 
names of Psammis appear in various epithets, 
and sometimes, with Nechas, so as to leave no 
doubt whatever of the tomb being the burying- 
place either of Psammis, or erected by him to 
receive the remains of that mighty monarch his 
father Necho or Nechas. 

But the most remarkable embellishment of 
this surprising tomb is; the before mentioned 
procession of native Egyptians, and of captive 
Jews, Persians, and Ethiopians, each distinctly 
and characteristically marked in feature, colour, 
and dress. This event, which fully accords with 
the history of the times, will be found partly 
narrated in 35th chapter of the 2nd book of 
Chronicles: ‘‘ After all this, when Josiah had 
_ prepared the temple, Necho, king of Egypt, 
came up to fight against Carchemish, by Euph- 
rates: and Josiah went out against him. But 
he sent embassadors to him, saying, What have 
I to do with thee, thou king of Judah? I come 
not against thee this day, but against the house 
wherewith I have war; for God commanded me 
to make haste; forbear thee from meddling with 
God, wlio is with me, that he destroy thee not, 
Nevertheless Josiah would not turn his face 
from him, but disguised himself that he might 
fight with him, and hearkened not unto the 
words of Necho from the mouth of God, and 
came to fight in the valley of Megiddo. And 


* Necho, see 2 Chron, xxxv,20.. 
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sore wounded. His servants therefore took him 
out of his chariot, and put him in the second 
chariot that he had; and they brought him to 
Jerusalem, and he died.” Again, in chap. 36. 
‘“‘Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, was twenty-three 
years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned three months in Jerusalem. And the 
king of Egypt put him down at Jerusalem. And 
the king of Egypt made Eliakim, his brother, 
king over Judah and Jerusalem, and turned his 
name to Jehoiakim. And Necho took Jehoahaz, 
his brother, and carried him into Egypt.” 
These passages prove the power and conquests 
of Pharaoh Necho, and shew a wonderful agree- 
ment in these particulars, between the Sacred 
Scriptures, the representations lately discovered 
in the tomb by Belzoni, and the historian Hero- 
dotus, who says, “ Now Nechao was the son of 
Psammeticus, and reigned over Egypt. And 
Necos joined battle with the Syrians, at Mag- 
dolus, and conquered them, and after the battle 
he took Cadytis, a large city of Syria, and 
having reigned in the whole sixteen years, he 
died, and left his throne to his son Psammis.” 
Enraptured at the discovery of this magnifi- 
cent tomb or sepulchre, Belzoni determined not 
to leave Egypt without taking models in wax of 
every thing within the apartments, and fac 
similes of all the sculptures and paintings on 
the walls. This was attended with immense 
labour and pains. The alabaster sarcophages, 
or coffin of Pharaoh Necho, he has brought away, 
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and intends to enrich the British Museum with 
that most splendid relick of antiquity. | 

This splendid discovery must be hailed with 
supreme delight, in the present days of apostacy 
and infidelity, as affording another conclusive 
evidence in fayour of the historical truth of the 
Bible; and it is hoped, your juvenile readers will 
now entertain additional attachment to the sa- 
cred volume, concerning which our great and 
glorious Imanuel has affirmed, “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away!” CorRNELIUsS. 


HEBREWS xi. l. 


** Now faith is the substance of things hoped for; the evi- 
defice of things not seen.” 


Or all classes and descriptions of persons on 
this earth, they are the happiest of whom it may 
be said, that the things most hoped for by them 
are the things not seen: and the reason why 
there is so much discontent and disappointment 
in the world is, that the reverse of this is gene- 
rally the case. Things unseen are rather the 
objects of fear than of hope; while our chief 
desires are fixed on the uncertain and unsatisfy- 
ing objects of sense. 

- When persons profess a belief in and hope of 
the future state—in a state of everlasting hap- 
pimess, and at the same time always shrink and 


tremble, and manifest only reluctance and dislike - 


at the thought of entering upon it, have they not 
reason to suspect that their faith is not genuine? 
since true faith is described in scripture as 
relatmg to things not feared and shunned, but 
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desired and hoped for. And although the natu- 
ral love of life, our social ties to earth, the terrors 
of death, the horrors of the grave, and the awful 
expectation of entering upon an unknown state, 
may be allowed to make us sometimes 

start and shrink 

To cross the narrow sea ;” 

Yet, since we profess to believe that the sting 
of death and the victory of the grave are both 
destroyed, and that the enjoyments and society 
of heaven are infiniteiy superior to what we now 
possess, there is reason to fear that worldliness of 
mind is the chief cause, where the thought of 
death is habitually disagreeable. It is certain, 
at least, that religion never flourishes—cannot 
have attained that degree which may warrant 
the expectation of an abundant entrance into 
life, but in the case of those who have their 
warmest affections and most lively hopes fixed 
on the heavenly world. Is it not, then, essential 
to our present comfort and future happiness, to 
become possessed of such a faith? especially as 
‘“¢ without it, we are assured, it is impossible to 
please God.” We cannot imagine that He will 
regard with complacency that languid belief in 
His ‘‘ great and precious promises,” which pro- 
duces no other effect in us than a vague and 
trembling hope that we shall not everlastingly 
perish. If we value the joys of heaven so lightly 
—think so little of the mansions in our Father’s 
house, and of the preparations which our Lord is 
gone to make, is there not reason to apprehend 
that we have no true taste for the spiritual 
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entertainments above; and that if ever we would 
arrive there, we must attain more meetness for 
heaven? Now there are means to be used for 
this good end; and it is in the season of youth, 
when there is especial need and especial encou- 
ragement to employ such means. ‘There 1s great 
need to do so, because it is then that the objects 
of sense present themselves to the view im a 
thousand illusions, which greatly encrease their 
enchantment. It i is then that things are hoped 
for with such undue eagerness, which, when 
possessed, wholly disappoint expectation. Itis 
then that it is so difficult to believe that unseen 
and spiritual objects are really more wary of 
affection. 

But notwithstanding this, there is also great 
encouragement in youth to cultivate a spiritual 
taste: if the profitable practice of heavenly 
meditation be acquired early in life, the thoughts 
will ever after flow with comparative ease and 
pleasure in that delightful channel; and if the 
thoughts are much in heaven, the conversation 
will be there also. The vivid imagination and 
warm affections of youth are favorable to the 
contemplation of sublime and spiritual objects. 
Although it will be ever needful carefully to dis. 
tinguish between poetic and intellectual and holy 
and spiritual thoughts of the world to come. 

“ This,” says the apostle, “is the victory that 
overcomes the world, even our faith.” Much of 
the opposition that we make to our spiritual 
enemies is not of a nature to succeed: we may 
very seriously reason and remonstrate with 
ourselves against sinful indulgences, and form 
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strong resolutions against particular temptations, 
to which, notwithstanding, we yield again and 
again. This is discouraging ; and we know not 
what to do. Every seriously disposed young 
reader will be aware of such difficulties as these. 
Let us then attend to the advice of St. Paul on 
this subject.“ Walk im the spirit,” he says, 
“ and ye shall not fulfil the desires of the flesh.” 
That is, instead of vainly attempting to combat 
‘our depraved inclinations towards inferior ob- 
jects, we should pre-occupy our thoughts and 
affections with those that are spiritual. It is 
with idle mmds as with idle hands, “ Satan 
always finds some mischief” for them: but if 
they are pre-engaged with profitable thoughts, 
and refined by sublime contemplations, they are 
much less exposed to evil mfluence. Besides, 
this passage is by some considered as « promise, 
that if we walk im the spirit, and endeavour to 
maintam a holy and heavenly frame of mind, we 
shall be preserved from the power of temptation. 
by Him “ who is able to keep us from falling.” 
“ Could we but climb where Moses stood,” or 
could we ascend with St. Paul to the third 
heaven, and see, in vision, unutterable glories, 
there can be xo doubt but we should be effec- 
tually convinced of the inferiority of earthly 
good. Now a lively faith overcomes the world 
just in this way: it affords us such an evidence 
of things unseen, so shews us the substance of 
things hoped for, that we need not that the 
heavens should be rent to reveal the celestial 
world to our sight, and to convince us of its , 
superiority to present things. We believe God; 
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we give full credit to his assurances concerning 
what he has prepared for those that love him ; 
so that if one should rise from the dead, the 
persuasion would not be stronger. 

What an encouragement to faith is that word 
of its great author—“ Blessed are they who 
have not seen, and yet have believed!” “ And 
yet,” he says, intimating that he fails not merci- 
fully to take into the:account the difficulties and 
hindrances to faith which the infirmities of 
human nature put in our way: he remembers 
that we are dust; he knows there is a Veil of 
flesh upon our hearts; so that it is no easy 
attainment for us to believe in things of which 
our senses can take no cognizance. But blessed 
are they who have conquered these difficulties ; 
who, having earnestly sought, have obtained 
spiritual discernment. We justly consider those 
individuals peculiarly favored who saw and con- 
versed with our Lord; yet there are, it seems, 
in some respects, superior advantages enjoyed 
by those whose mortal eyes have never beheld 
him. The disciples had not the opportunity of 
honoring God by so strong a faith as we, who 
simply trust his word; who, not having seen, 
believe and love. James, Peter, and John, who 
were with him on the holy mount, and there 
saw his glory—who met some of the blessed 
society—saw the heavenly apparel white and 
glistening, and heard the celestial discourse— 
what could they do but believe, and acknowledge 
that he was the Son of God? But we, who have 
not this kind of demonstration, but admit the 
sure evidence of faith, thereby ‘‘ obtain this 
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testimony, that we more espegially please God.” 
When our hopes are fixed on any earthly 


scheme, how continually is that project the 


subject of our thoughts ; whenever they are for 
a season diverted from it by unavoidable engage- 
ments, how naturally they return again to the 
favorite idea! Is it possible to hope and wish 


_ much for any thing of which we rarely think, or 


think only with reluctance? Let the experience 
of the youngest reader answer the question. By 
this test, then, we may safely judge whether we 
have any genuine desires for spiritual blessings ; 
whether or not our hopes and affections are 
really fixed on heavenly objects. “ If we are 
indeed risen with Christ, we shall seek those 
things which are above ;” and they will be the 
subjects of our frequent and favorite contempla-_ 
tion. If we are conscious that this is not our 
experience, let us remember, that “ faith is the 
gift of God ;” and let it be our instant concern 
to implore him, with ceaseless supplication, “to 
help our unbelief,” that we may henceforth 
possess a lively evidence of things unseen, and 
have our highest hopes fixed upon them. Q.Q. 


HIstoRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE ELEVENTH CRENTURY. 


(Continued from page 26.) 

Increasing Corruptions. — Transubstantiation op- 
posed by Berenger-—Crusade to the Holy Land. 
—Godfrey of Bouillon.—_Eminent Characlers.-— 
Power of the Pupe.— Progress of the Gospel, &c. 
As we proceed in the history of the Christian 

Church, we are constrained to say, How is the 
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gold become dim!” Corruption advanced as 
wealth and power increased, and by degrees, the 
pristine beauty and simplicity of the church in 
the first century, were at length so disfigured by 
the meretricious ornaments of paganism, that its 
real features could scarcely be discerned. In 
addition to the celibacy of the priests, the 
invocation of saints, purgatory, &c. they taught 
openly that sin might be remitted by pious deeds 
or by gifts. ‘This not only produced much profit 
tu the priests, but caused the erection of many 
churches and monasteries, and multiplied the 
donations of private persons, to deliver them- 
selves, their parents, and friends, from the pains 
of purgatory ! 

In every age there have been found some who 
would oppose error; and we find a Berenger, 
archdeacon of Angers, a man well versed in the 
writings of St. Augustine, who shone forth as a 
brilliant light amidst the darkness of the age. 
He maintained the true doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, asserting that the body and blood of 
Christ are not substantially but sacramentally 
in the bread and wine, and thus rejected altoge- 
ther the doctrine of the real presence, and other 
absurdities contained in transubstantiation. 

Berenger was violently opposed by Lanfrank, 
archbishop of Canterbury, on the principle, that 
whoever adopted any sentiment contrary to that 
of the church of Rome should be held as a 
heretic. Berenger was’ summoned before a 
council held at Versailles by Leo LX. in 1051, 


and condemned: he afterwards retracted in the 
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- 


council of Lateran, convened by Pope Nicholas 
II. in 1059: happily he recovered himself a sbort 
time after, protested against the violence used 
against him, asserted bis repentance by a formal 
declaration in writing, in which he styled the 
Romish church the synagogue of Satan, and the 
seat of Antichrist*. 

Among the events of this century is to be 
noticed the celebrated CRUSADE, for the purpose 
of wresting the Holy Land from the Mahometans. 
Peter the Hermit of Amiens, having travelled 
through Palestine, observing the indignities 
offered to the city, and to the pilgrims. whio 
resorted to it, determined to attempt its con- 
quest: he applied, therefore, to Pope Urban II. 
and Symeon, patriarch of Constantinople, to 
countenance his plan, but in vain. Far from 
being discouraged, he visited all the countries of 
Europe, and exhorted all the Christian princes 
to engage in the Ao/y war against the infidels of 
Palestine: he even carried about with him a 
letter on the subject, which he said was written 
wn heaven! and addressed.to all true Christians. 
An army of eight hundred thousand was raised, 
composed of monks, merchants, artists, profli- 
gates, prostitutes, malefactors, slaves, &c. &c. 
This army set off for Palestine, A, D. 1096. 
Tue excesses committed by them as they pro- 
ceeded so aroused the indignation of the inhabi- 
tants that numbers of them perished, After a 
siege of five weeks, Jerusalem submitted to the 


* Horne, 
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troops of Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, 
A. D. 1699. 

Godfrey is spoken of in the highest terms for 
his courage’and modesty, qualities rarely united. 
‘After’ Jerusalem was taken, the army saluted 
him king of Jerusalem, but he instantly refused 
the title ; and when a crown of gold was offered 
him, he returned for answer, that he could not 
bear the idea of wearing a crozwn of go/d in that 
city, where the Kina or Kines had been 
crowned with thorns.* Godfrey survived his 
conquests but one year, leaving his possessions 
to his brother Baldwin, prince of Edessa, who 
instantly assumed the ‘regal title. 

The crusade was the means of adding to the 
number of saints and’relics, under the burden of 
which the church already groaned. Richard I. of 
England brought from the famous Saladin, in the 
next century, all the refics that were to be found 
in Jerusalem. The Dominicans brought from 
Palestine a white stone, in which they said Christ 
had left the print of his feet! The Genoese 
pretend that they received from Baldwin, second 
king of Jerusalem, the very dish in which the 
paschal lamb was served up to Christ and his 
disciples at the last supper !+ 

The Saracens and Turks still continued to 
harass and persecute the Christians in the east 
and west, while those Danes, Hungarians, Prus- 
sians, Lithuanians, and others in the lower parts 
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* Mosheim, vol.ii. p. 237. 
+ Matthew de Paris, Hist. Mag. paz. 138—666, 
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of Germany who still adhered to paganism com- 
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mitted perpetual acts of hostility on their ngizh- 


bours who had received the doetrines of Christ. 
Although the state of learning was low, yet 


amongst the Greeks there appeared Leo, John 


Scylizes, -Cedrenus, and.the renowned Psellus, 
Theophylact;&o. Underthe patronage of Robert, 
son of Hugh Capel, schools of learning flourished 
in Italy. Normust the name of Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, be omitted.* In England 
the Normans contributed principally to the 
restoration of literatare, William the Conqueror 


having induced a considerable number of learned © 


characters to settle in his new. kingdom. 
Matthew Paris asserts; that before this the 
English were so illiterate and ignorant, that a 
man who understood the principles of pane 
was regarded as a prodigy of learning. 
‘The power and_authority of the pontiffs arose 
in this country to their highest degree. Formerly 


the pope was elected not only by the suffrages 


of the cardinals but of all the Roman clergy, 
nobility, and others... Nieholas II. however 
contrived to introduce a new method, by which 
the chief power was vested in the cardinals; 
and Alexander IIE, compicted the work of his 
predecessor by vesting the right of election to 
the popedom to the college of cardinals alone. © 

Itis lamentable to read the state uf religion 


bd Mosheim describes Anselm as ‘“‘ deeply versed in ‘he 


dialects of his age, and most illustriously opments by his 
knowledge in theology.” 
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at this period, when’the’ people were!'svink’ in 
superstition, and all’their devotion consisted in 
the worship of imarres ‘and relics, and blind 
attachment’ to ‘trifling and even childish cere- 
monies; yet there were some Witnesses for the 
truth who adhered tothe religion of the Bible, and 
detested the corruptions of the Romish church. - 

Notwithstanding the pride and arrogance, the 
superstitions and ¢ottuptions ‘that. infested the 
church in this centary,..some. attempts were 
successfully made to carry the. blessings of sal- 
vation to, the ignorant. and unenlightened. 
Stephen, the king of: Hungary,;is mentioned as 
having frequently accompanied ‘‘ the preachers 
of the gospel, and; ds pathetically exhorting. his 
subjects.” .Having »sdbdaed; the. prince, of 
Transylvania, who, had invaded his dominions, 
he restored: him to liberty, on condition of his 
permitting the-Gospel to be freely preached to 
his people. _ He lived to. see all Hungary become 
externally Christian, and died A.D, 1038, In 


Russia, Poland, and Denmark also, the word of 


_ the Lord ran.and was glorified, Othingar. and 
Unwan were the instruments of effecting, this 
great.work:, the latter cut dowa-the idolatrous 
groyes which the people of his, neighbourhood 
frequented, and erected churches in their plaee. 
 Olfrid, a learned . and zealous. Englishman, 
preached in Germany and Sweden with. success 


till the year 1028, when. preaching, one day | 
against the idol /’or, and hewing it down with 


a hatchet, he,was slain the idolators,* 
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In addition to the above, the Nestorians in 
the East spread the knowledge of the truth 
among the vast hordes of Northern Tartars,+ an 
event most important in its nature, and entitled 
to serious inquiry. 

( To be continued. ) 


CLASSICAL EXTRACTS IMPROVED. 


** Quantum est in rebus inane !” 
Persius’ Sat. 1. v. ft. 


** Ffow much of emptiness we find im things.” 
THE pagan poet, in this expression, seems to 
have entered into the same feeling with the in- 
spired writer, who said, “‘ Vanity of vanities; all 


is vanity.” And indeed every one that rightly 


considers what all human pleasures and enjoy- 
ments are, must be compelled to unite in the same 
exclamation. But yet, notwithstanding this truth 
is so plain, how many do we see toiling and la- 
bouring day after day, and year after year, for the 


trifles of time and sense, while they pass by the 


more weighty concerns of eternity. In vain are 
the calls to repentance reiterated in their ears ; in 
vain is the vanity of all terrestrial objects set 
forth in the most glowing colours before their 
eyes: their god is their belly, and they are only 
solcitous about earthly things: they see not, or 


rather will not see, ihe emptiness of worldly 


pleasures ; but still go on pursuing the phantom 
of a deluded imagination, and catching at —e 
things which are for ever eluding their grasp. 
How truly has the wise man described the 
enjoyments of a worldly character, when he 


+ Haweis’s Church Hit.‘ vol, ii. 
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calls them labour. Yes; he /abours to obtain — 


what he finds vexation in the realization: and 
with whatever ease he thinks to gratify his 
wishes, he will find it all labour and vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Riches take to themselves 
wings and fly away. And although the miser 
could preserve them here, he could not be able 
to carry them with him beyond the grave. ‘Then, 
O covetous man, 

“* Where's thy treasure? Gold says, ‘ not in me ;’ 

And, ‘ not in me,’ the diamond. Gold is poor 

India’s insolvent.” Yoone. 


Whatever pleasure you may now have in your 
wealth, remember this: ‘ riches profit not in 
the day of wrath.” That day of wrath is coming, 
and then will you have to answer for your neg- 
lect of those riches which are eternal ; that pearl 
of great price which is far above all rubies: and 
although your possessions may please you now, 
remember they will not stand by you in that 
hour when all your thoughts shall perish. 

But what is the language of the man of the 
world? the man of pleasure? Alas! these 
thoughts are too gloomy for him ; and he flatters 
himself when old age and death approach, a 
fitter time will be found for such reflections. 
Take away the world from him, and you take 
away his all: like an envenomed serpent it 
twines itself round his. heart and affections; it 
benumbs his feelings ; poisons his conscience; 
and lulls him into awful security. But know, 
0 vain man, this confidence, this drowsiness, 
and awful insensibility, will not ward off the 
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blow of nor can “all thy pleasures lull 
thee so fast —e as not to be awakenéd at 
his call. 

Is then all here below ‘so fall of vanity? [s 
there nothing satisfying ? Nothing in the world. 
Whoever looks to that will find it an empty 
bubble, light as air, weak as a reed, and de- 
ceitful as a dream. Instead of support it will 
give pain; and instead of satisfying the man 
who trusts it, it will shew him, too sensibly, 
alas, its weak and fragile nature. 

How awful then is his condition who takes 
up his abode, his home in this world. Who 
would judge from such a man’s conduct that he 
believed his soul was immortal. Can that which 
is mortal ‘satisfy that which is immortal? Im- 
possible. If the soul is immortal, something 
superior to the things of this world must be 
sought to gratify its desires. Where then is 
this to be found! What wisdom is there which 
can thus employ, thus gratify the mind of man! 
Alas! True wisdom is dressed in such a humble 
‘garb, that many even who are enquiring after 
her, pass her by with scorn. True pleasures 
are surrounded with such a mist to the eyes of 
those who are ignorant of them, that they escape 
their sight; or if discovered, are thought worthy 
of no consideration. ‘True pleasures are only 
experienced and enjoyed by those who use the 
right means to obtain them : and wisdom is only 
found of those who search for her as for hid 
treasures. Though the wealth of ail other mines 
are fictitious, yet there is one, though rarely 
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observed, in which real treasures lie concealed. 
Here true riches are to he found: here, and 
here alone, is gold without dross; pleasures 
without pain ; where wisdom alone is concealed. 
Search the Scriptures : Seek and you shall find. 
The Bible will direct you where to look for 
true pleasure, unmixed with vanity; unalloyed 
with vexation of spirit. Hence will you learn 
how to live, and how to enjoy life. He only 
lives who lives to God; for his glory ; whose 
whole desire is to be useful in his day and gene- 
ration. All beside are dead. ; 
Let us then seek after this true wisdom. If 
all the pleasures of the world are visionary, and 
all its promises and appearances vain, let us 
seek after those delights which never tire, and 
desire to be partakers of those pleasures which 
are at God’s right hand. Let our aim be to 
live to God: to seek our happiness in Him: to 
lay up our treasure in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rast doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through and steal. So shall we 
meet death with composure and even joy; and 
find true consolation, at that awful time, when 


we shall stand most in need of it. Bee 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
Dan. v. 27. 


“ Texet: Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting-” 


THE interest which the subjects of the Great 
Mogul feel, or rather pretend to feel, in his per- 
sonal prosperity, has been usually manifested: by 
a very curious ceremony. On his birth-day, in 
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« 


obettence to an ancient custom, he is weighed in 
a balance, in the presence of his princi ipal nobility. 
The ceremony is performed in a spacious apart- 
ment of his palace, into which none are admitted 
but by special permission. The scales in which 
the emperor was weighed when Sir Thomas Roe 
resided at his court were plated with gold, and 
the beam on ‘which they hung, by great chains, 
was made of the same precious metal. The 


emperor, sitting in one of these scales, was 


weighed first against silver coin, which was 
immediately afterwards distributed among the 
poor; then he was weighed against gold; after 
that against jewels. By his weight (of which 
his physicians keep an exact yearly account) 
they presume to give an opinion relative to the 


present healthful state of his body, of which, 


whatever be their real sentiments, they always 
speak in flattering terms. This ceremony of 
weighing the emperor of Hindoostan is per- 
formed twice every year, in the solar and the 
lunar anniversary of his birth; and according as 
he is lighter or heavier than before, the physician 
appointed to attend pronounces him in a pros- 
perous or declining state. Hence the doom of 
Belshazzar, written upon the wail, admits of a 
literal interpretation ; it- alludes to a custom 
which the Hindoos, when they emigrated from 
Persia, the land of their fathers, carried with 


‘them, and transmitted through a long succession 
of ages, down to modern times. — Paxion’s 


J lustrations. 
P, K, A. 
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Matt. xxi. 8. | 


‘Others cut down branches from the trees, and strawed them 
ju the way.” 


- Jt was a common practice in the east, and one 
which, on certain great and joyful occasions, 
has been practised in other countries, to strew 
flowers and branches of trees in the way of 
conquerors and renowned princes. Herodotus 
states, that people went before Xerxes, passing 
over the Hellespont, and burnt all manner of 


perfumes on the bridges, and strewed the way 


with myrtles. So did those Jews who believed if 
Christ to be the promised Messiah, and the King } 


of Israel; they cut down branches of the trees, 
and strewed them in the way.—Idid. 


R. C. 


PROSTRATION, THE ETIQUETTE OF THE 
Court oF Morocco. 
( From Shabeeney’s Account of Timbuetoo, 1787.) 

AN Ambassador from Great Britain was sent 
to the court of Morocco, during the reign of 
Seedi Muhamed, father of the late Emperor 
Soliman, On his arrival at Tas, (where the 
court was at that time held), the master of the 
audience, who was the prince Muley Duis came 
up to the ambassador, and informed him that it 
was customary for all persons, coming into the 
Imperial presence, to take off their shoes and to 
prostrate themselves; to these ceremonies the 


ambassador objected, alleging that he was. ath 
received by the king, his master, with his shoes [ 


on, and that he presumed the emperor ona pro- 
per representation being made to him, would not 
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exact from him greater obedience than he paid 
to his own sovereign. The master of the 
audience reported the interpretation of the am- 
bassador’s remarks to his imperial master. 

The emperor paused, and (insinuating that 
the ambassador was somewhat presumptuous, in 
placing a Christian king ona par with a Mussul- 
man emperor), commanded the prince to dis- 

‘miss the ambassador for that time till the follow- 
ing day. Inthe interim, the emperor urged the 
master of the audience to make diligent enquiry 
how the Christians conducted themselves in the 
act of prayer before the Almighty God, and 
whether they then uncovered their feet, and 

prostrated themselves as the Muhamedans did. 
The morning following the master of audience 
procured the necessary information respecting 
this point, and acquainted the emperor that the 
English Christians, like the Jews, prayed erect, 
but that they uncovered their heads, and bowed 
at the name of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘“ Go then’ 
replied the emperor, ‘‘ and let the ambassador 
be presented to me without uncovering bis feet, 
and without prostration, for I cannot require 
more obeisance from a foreigner, than he himself 
pays to Almighty God.” W. O. 

— 
INDEPENDENCE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
By the late Jonas Hanway, Esq. 

- ANNE Hurst was born at Witly in Surrey, 
where she resided during the whole period of a 
long life. As soon as she was able to work, slie 
was sent to service. Attwenty-one years of age 
she married James Strudwick, who, as well as. 
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‘her father, was a'labourer. With this husband 
she lived a hard-working contented wife, more 
than fifty years. Strudwick worked above sixty 
years on the same farm, and during the whole of 
‘that period his wages never exceeded nine shil- 
lings per week. ‘They had seven children, and 
lived to see six daughters married, all of whose 
children (sixteen m-number) were brought up 
to be industrious labourers or domestic servants. 
Strudwick continued ‘to work till about sever 
mouths before his death, and at the age of eighty 
closed an useful and not inglorious life. His 
widow survived him gbout seven years, and al- 
though bent with age and infirmities, and scareely 
able to work, she never solicited or received any 
parochial aid. During the last seven years of 
her life, a gentleman allowed her forty shillings 

per annum. Her only fear was that she should 

live to an age when infirmities might render 
her burthensome to others; but, in this, she was 

mistaken, for she was able to earn her bread till 

within one day of her death, and after her de- 

cease there was found in her cottage the sum of 
eleven pounds in silver, the surplus savings of 

her whole life. Such are the simple annals of 
Dame Strudwick, and it is to be regretted that 

such humble village memoirs have not been more 

frequently met with and recorded. 


— 


On Fivtat AFrecTion. 
By the late Henry Basden of Deal. 
Honour THY PATHER AND MOTHER, Is part 


of that sacred law given te mankind, ever worthy 
to be remembered. It becomes us to revere, oley, 
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asensible writer, that your duty to your parents 
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and: Jose them to. w are so greatly. in- 
debited, Filial affection is,,an amiable, trait, 
wherever found : it should. becherished by every 
possible means; and it will:most assuredly meet 
-with its own reward. Always remember, says 


4s,inferior only to that. which binds you to the 
great.author.of your being; and,. that neither 
the implicit submission of ,cliidhood, nor the 
geturn of affectionate offices.in. more advanced 
years,)}can.ever cancel your obligations for a 


father’s protection, or renay. the solicitudes of a 


mother’s tenderness ! 


Filial affection is so justly by the 
Chinese, that they erect, public moxuments and 


: triumphal arches in honour of those children who 


have given. proof of great filial affection. . The 
‘ancient. Romans, as well as some. other people, 


gave parents the absolute right of life and death 
ver their children,. 


young readers, let the of your 
be, ever sacred in. your ears, and .im- 


‘plicitly obeyed, where. they do not contradict 
the commands of Godt: pretend not. to be wiser 
‘than they who have had so much more experience 
yourselves; and despise them if haply 


you. should be so; blessed. as to have gained a 
degree of knowledge ar. of fortune superior to 
them. Let your cartiave towards them be always 
respectful, reverent, sod submissive ; let your 
words be always affectionate and huinble; and 
‘especially beware of and illéseeming teplies; 
of angry, Uncontented, and 
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Never imagine, they thwart your owills or 
oppose your inclinations, that this ariseth front 
any thing but ‘love’'to ‘you: ‘solicitons as they” 


have been for your welfare, always consider the” - 


same tender solicitude as exerting itself, even‘in 

cases most contrary to your desires; and ‘let the 
remembrance of what they have done and suf-° 


fered for you, ever preserve you from acts’ of’ 


disobedience, and from paining those who'have 
already felt'so mach for you, theirclildren. 
Doubtless, should’ all have tod mich 
genuousness of temper, to think of ‘repaying the” 
fears and anxieties they: have experienced for 
your welfare, by unkiddness, which will pierce 
them to the soul; which will, perhaps, break the 
string ‘of ‘heart; of which you, and you daly, 
have long had the sole possession! “No, ny” 
young friends ; so far from this,’ you’ will think” 
it the greatest happiness of your lives to follow ’ 
our blessed Saviour’s example, and’to show the 
most tender concern for ‘your parents 5  particw- 
larly if, like his, yours should happen ‘to be a~ 
widowed parent; a mother, deprived: of her’ 
chief happiness and ‘stay, by the loss of a hus- 
band ; for which nothing’ can ‘compensate * but ’ 
the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of ter’ 
children, who are bound, in that case, to mani- 
fest double kindness ;’ and to alleviate, by ‘all: 
the tendernéss aid ‘affection imaginable, the” 
many difficulties and ‘sorrows of widowlhodd.” 
‘It is mentioned as an amiable part of the ‘cha-- 
racter of ‘the judicious Mr.' Hooker, ‘that'he*uséd 
to I had no other reason and motive 
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for bemg religious, I would strive earnestly to 
be so, for the sake of my aged mother; that I 


may. requite her care of me, and cause the 


widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

A beautiful illustration of this virtue will be 
found in the story of Naomi and Ruth, in the first 
chapter of Ruth; which is particularly recom- 
meided to the young reacder’s altention. 

That the foregoing observations may serve te 
excite a greater degree of fittal affection in all 
who may read them, is the sincere and ardent 
wish of a friend to the rising generation. 

ANECDOTE. 
The Power of Conscience. 
‘FUE cruel Al M ontaser baving assassinated his 


father, was ever afterwards haunted by remorse. 


As he was one day admiring a beautiful painting 
of a man on horseback, with a diadem encircling 
his head, and a Persian inscription, of which be 
enquired the meaning, he was told that.it signified 
—‘* [am Shiunyeh, the son of Kosru,who murdered 
my father, and possessed the crown only six months!” 
— He turned pale, as if struck by a sentence of 
death!—Frightful dreams interrupted his slum- 
bers, and he died at the age of twenty-five! 
Numerous instances might be added to the 
above, of the remonstrances and pleadings of a 
guilty conscience. In John viii. 9. we have the 
striking effect of our Saviour’s short address to 
the Jews, who, “ being convicted by their own 
conscience, went out one by one, beginning at 
the eldest, even unto the last.” Judas, the 
guilty betrayer of Lis divine master, is no sooner 
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THE MISSIONARY MITE. 


— 


left-to the reflections of his conscience, than he 


madly forces his passage to the flames. <A tender 
conscience is an invaluable blessing, and will 
preserve us from guilt and remorse. Happy is the 


child who starts and flies from the temptation to’ 
tell a lie, and break the holy commandments of 


God. “In all thy ways,” dear child, “ac knowledge 
him.” Go to his blessed word for instruction; go 
to his house for edification and comfort; go to his 
throne for his divine blessing: he will direct your 
steps; he will preserve you from ‘ the slippery’ 
paths of death,” he will be your God, your 
vuardian, your eternal portion. THINK ON 
THESE THINGS.” IGDALIA. 


Tue MIssionary 

Or, the Blind Basket Maker's Savings. 

A YOUNG woman totally blind, who .had 
been taught the business of basket-making at 
the Blind Asylum, in Liverpool, becoming truly 
pious herself, felt anxious that the blessings she 
enjoyed should be extended to all mankind, and 
offered to one of the preachers a pound note,,in 
aid of the Missionary fund. ‘The minister .sur-. 
prised at her offer, said, “Betsey, I hope you 
will not injure yourself by giving so_ largely?” 
she answered, “ No I can afford it, and you must 
take it, for though blind, I think I can make 
baskets as fast as those who can see. Now, 
those who can see are cbliged to use candles 
when they work in the evenings; but I need no 
candles, and by that in the course of last winter, 
I am sure I have saved at least twenty shillings, 
which I now devote to the Missionary cause!” * 
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LRELAND, AMERICA, &c., SUNDAY ScuooL.s. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine. 

Sir, 

I am happy to have it in my power to inform 
the readers of your exceHent and useful publi- 
cation, that the cause of Sunday Schools in this. 
country and elsewhere, ts highly prosperous. 
The fellowing extracts and anecdotes, will, I 
am sure be perused with pleasure. 

‘‘ We have every reason to be satisfied with 
the fruits of our exertions. We have removed 
the prejudices, and conciliated the affections of 
all orders towards our school, and contributed to 
the progress of vital religion, which may be de- 
monstrated by the regular attendance of many of 
our children at church, the behaviour of some 
in sickness, and the happy death of one of the 
girls. ‘The parents of the children appear to set 
a higher value on religious instruction than they 
did at the commencement of our labours.” 

Another letter from Flintona, states that the 
children are distinguished from all others, theit 
equals, by a superior respect for the sabbath 
day and by superior c/eandiness. 


DILIGENCE IN SCHOLARS. 


Ar one of the schools in Philadelphia, a little 
girl recited from Matt. ii. to the Epistle to the 
Romans; the greater part of which she learned 
while sitting in the market, for the purpose of 
procuring a livelihood. 

_ Another child, blind from her birth, recites 
every sabbath twelve verses of scripture and ope 
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hymn, all which she helene by hearing them read: 
te her in the week. 

*T am in the habit,” says a teacher of the 
Edinburgh Gratis Sabbath School, like many 
of my brethren, of giving out each sabbath a 
doctrine to be proved from scripture; and 
nothing has given mé such pleasure as to per- 
ceive the success with which this plan lias been 
followed up by the children. The diligence of 
one boy im particular, belonging to very peor 
parents, deserves notice. The passages he 
brings forward are always numerous, welf se- 
lected and correctly repeated. He so much. 
excels all’ the other scholars im this, that B was 
led te think that he enjoyed greater appertu- 
nities of improvement than the rest; but F found! 
it.to be the reverse. He is employed in a 


MOTHER CONVERTED RY WER CHAED. 


weavers shop, drawing cords from six in the 


morning till eight at night. The manner in 
which he learns his passages ts tlis:; he endea- 
vours to seek them out at home when he returns 
from work, earries lis bible to the slop, places. 
it before bim, on the loom, and thus comniits 
them to memory; a practice similar to. that of 


Joseph Wiltiams, of Kidderminster, in: his boy-— 


ish days; and: L-am-sure you will join with me in 
praying that le may yet rise up to fellow the 
steps of this geod man in other respects.” 
A MotTHER CONVERTED BY MEANS OF HER 
CHILD! 

A. GIRL being in the habit of secret prayer, 
was watclred by her mother, who, on finding her 
thus engaged, was thereby convinced of her ows 
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4 ae DEATH OF A SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


entire neglect of religious ordinances, and has. 


since become a humble conscientious wor- 
shipper. 


I enclose an interesting account of the death 


ofa Sunday School scholar. Wishing you much 


happiness and increasing prosperity to an 


already very prosperous Magazine. 
Dublin. | R. C. 


BrigF ACCOUNT OF LATE A SCHOLAR 
In THE EpinsurGu 
(Who died in February last. ) 

Wuew his teacher first visited him, he found him ina 
very reduced condition; he said he wished to get better, 
that he might be able to attend the school again, and that 
he frequently thought upon the instructions he had reccived 
there. Ile was very anxious to have a bible which he could 


call his own, and intended if he recovered, to collect his. 


halfpence for the purpose of purchasing one. Lis teacher 


resolved to gratify his wish, and one day carried down a 


bible in his poeket, and presented itto him. His counte- 


nance instantly beamed with joy at receiving so valuable. 
‘and unexpected a gift. He expressed great gratitude, and 


when talking about it said, ‘ the bible is the werd of God, 
and if we do not believe it, we cannot be saved.’ On ano- 
ther occasion, the conversation turned 6n the happy deaths 
of some children of whom he had read, His teacher in- 
quired what he thought could be the cause of their happi- 
ness, in the prospect of so gloomy an event? he answered 
it was because they believed in Jesus. His teacher said, 
“but if you were dyimg, do you think you would be as 
happy?’ * I would wish to be so,’ he replied, At another 
time he said, ‘ all my trust is in God,’ and when the same 
kind friend seemed to doubt, for a moment, if he were in- 
deed resting all: his hopes on the only sure foundation; he 
added, ‘ God is a God of truth, and he cannot deceive me, 
I have frequently sweet thoughts about him.” During the 
first period of his illness, he seemed anxious to recover, but 
for sometime before his death, he lnoked forward to that 


évent with joy, and on one occasion said, ‘ F can now pare 


with father, mother, brothers, and sisters, that I may te 
with iny Saviour,’ 

* A few days before he died, he sat up in bed, and wished 
ence mdre to shake hands with his mother, and the rest of 
the family, and then said, ‘O Lord, receive my spirit, for 
Jesus Christ has saved my soul,” oar 
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THE INVITATION, 


«Come unte me all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” 
Matt. xi. 28. 


(Translated from the Latin of Frederic Widebram, of Wittemberg.). 


WHAT secrets vast, conceal’d from ev'ry eye 
Deep in the bosow of Jehovah he! 

The truths subbime Hhis gracious word reveals; 
Search not beyond, nor hope to foree the seale: 
His gtaeious word shall all his will uafold; 
There view his face, and there his werks behold. 
Yet these displays, what eyes, alas, discern? 

Fhe fleshy heart—-how gross! how slow te learn! 
Foolish and: dark, tilb heav’nly wisdom. shiness. 
And blind the eye, till heawnly truth refines. 
Worthless ail wisdem borm below the skies, 

Till God instraets, and then, how truly wise! 

Lo the biest witness of the trath, alone, 

Holds the high place—th’ eternal Father’s Son— 
The glorious word—to whom at once is giv’n 
The boundless sceptre of the earth and heav’n; 
Faithful, each gracious promise to fulfil, 

And heav’ply gifts in copeus show’rs distil, 
Forth spring from Him, of every spring the chief, 
Fresh fountains issuing in eternal life. 

While for lost man his warn affections: move, 

He calls and owns us with a brother's leve; 
Desires of peace, and purposes: of goed, 

luspire his breast tew'rds us, his flesh and blood; 
And mighty too our great Immanuel’s arm, 

Kuch good to grant, and shield from ev'ry harm. 
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POETRY. 
Himself delights to be our Saviour still; 
ies That name he loves ¢o -heary,tiratoffice loves to fill! 
Behold him first the-cenfle calling send, 
And many tedious days extend; 
i 4 Nor once alone our'ling’rine steps invite— 
| a Kind though we scorn, and patient though we slight! 
Delay'no more but fly with swiftest pace, 
ia The wondrous Giver and the gift embrace: 
| ee Lest wrath assert the cause of long neglected grace. ' 


Yet all sélf-might,:self-trusi,.at once disclaim, 
*Tis not to such the’Saviour's message came; 
But fainting souls, with loads of six 2nd grief, 
and.groasing forrelief. 
For who, but helpless minds, help. 
Nor-welcome: balm, but-to ihe wounded soul. 
Fig (Not that one strong, one truly whole is fousds: > 
@ But few*there weakness: know, ‘few feel their deadly 
His pow’r divine shalt heal the raging smart, 
And justify each poor believing heart.» 
And oft when sickness:and her num‘rous pains, 
When grief and woe consume ‘the wasting reins; 
*Midst sharpest trials still behold him nigh, - 
To soothe our: sorrows, and our tears ic dry. 
Our woe he lightens, smoothes the trackiess road, 
Or nerves our‘shoulders*to sustain the joad 
That none might sink; his:band supports the faint 
1 Endues with perfect strength the weakest saint. 
Who-would not then, for. One. so strangely 
The gentle yoke of true altegiance wear? 
The Lord’s miid Oh honourable 
Sweet yoke, sweet service of so kind a Lord! 
Foretaste promise of 
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POETRY. 


LOWLINESS. 
Tur Rose was pouting her ruby lip, 
The Lily displaying her neck of snows 
The golden-haired ‘Tulip stood by, @ tip,” 
But the Violet bloomed below! © 


The summer smiled on the Rowe so fair, 
_ The summer sun smiled on the Lily so white, 
“And he gazed on the Tulip’s golden hair, 
But the Violet.’scaped his sight!); 


The storm wind came from the northern hill, 
The breasts of the flowers opposed the blast,. | 
tt keen cold scythe laid them dead and still, : 
But the Violet low it passed. 


“Oh lowliness, lowliness, dearest lot, 
Thee pride never dazzles, nor care deforms; 
_ The sun of prosperity harms Thee not,.... 
Nor the plant from the hill of storms! _ .. 
ROSE. 


"Pere is a flow’r, a fow'r 
‘That blooms supremely fair: 
Yet lives—the creature of an ‘hour, ; 
The fate of all things'rare. 


wither’ d, ere the morning sun, 
‘That rear’d its fragrant head, 
Again his daily course hath ran, | 
And all its sweetness fled, | 


Phen wherefore should’ we beauty prize, 
_. beauty’s sake alone? 
‘When like the rose itself it dies, 
‘Just seen, admir’d, and 
Desig 2 | 
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POETRY. 


TO A SON ON HI38 BIRTH-DAY. 
E, rz youth departs,.and wrinkled age comes on, 
D, evote.thyself, my son, to Gad alone 
W, hile time proclaims.another ‘birth-day come, 
A, rt thou prepar'd for thy eternal home ? 
R, edeem each moment, shun the paths of sin, 
D, etermine to pursue, and glory thou shalt win. 


P, K, A. 
THE DAUGHTER'S PRAYER. 


J, esus behold-a child that seeks ‘thy face, 
U, nblest without thy presence and thy grace :- 
L, etme in fair religion's paths be found, 
I, n works. of piety and love abound, [ground. 
A,nd through thy merits dwell on Canaan’s happy 
== P. K. A. 
or Lewis THE GREAT, 
FORMERLY 
The CLERMONT CoLLecE of the Society of JEsvs. 
Down from the holy porch, these wretches tore 
The sacred name of Christ, it rightly bore, 
And then inscrib’d the king’s, who fills the throne: 
' This impious tribe no other Godhead own. 
JABEZ, 
THE name of Jesus, this most impious race, 
Of vile idolaters, have torn away, 
To put the king’s insignia in its place, 
But should to God alone such homage pay: 
Jesus their Saviour’s name, they dare to erase, 
And set an earthly king’s up in its place ! 
Impious people thus to treat their God, 
They trenible not before the Almighty’s rod. 
C.W. P. 


VERBUM DoMINI. 
Pauca vident homines, Deus omnia previdet: inde 
Vanus homo loquitur sepe, Deusque semel, 
(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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vangelical Miscellany. 


JULY, 1821. 
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Toe CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
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Tue dome of this celebrated church, which 
superstition alleges to have been erected over 
“the place where the body of Jesus had lain,” 
forms the most prominent and central object in 
the view of Jerusalem, from the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat.* It is described particularly in the 
History, &c. of Jerusalem,} and the above view 
of the ¢znterior of the edifice will enable the 
reader more clearly to understand the following 
account of the ridiculous ceremonies annually 


* See page 156. + Seé page 51. 
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performed therein at Easter. It was written by 


thepRkev. J. Connor, a recent eye witness, and 
affords a striking specimen of the unnecessary 
pomp, and absurd, if not idolatrous rites, of the 
Greek and Romish Churches. With such child- 
ish pageants and needless but multiplied outward 
observances, they have, we fear, almost wholly 
lost sight of or superseded the spirituai worship 
of the meek and lowly Redeemer, who so ex- 
pressly declares, “my kingdom is not of this 
world,” and that our Heavenly Father can accept 
only of spiritual worshippers. 

On Palm Sunday I went to see the ceremony 
of the Latins, (2. e. Roman Catholics.) Aftera 
considerable time had been spent in singing 
before the door of the sepulchre, the deputy 
superior of the Latin convent (the superior him- 
self being in Cyprus) entered the sepulchre with 
some priests, to bless the palm branches that lay 
there. When this was done he left the sepulchre, 
and, sitting on an elevated chair, received the 
palms which had been blessed from the hands of 
the priests. These came forward first, and knelt, 
one after the other, before the deputy superior, 
receiving from his hand (which they kissed) a 


branch of the consecrated palm. When this. 


part of the ceremony was concluded, the crowd 
pressed forward to receive their palms. The 
confusion and tumult were excessive. The 
Turks, with their sticks and whips, did all they 
could to restrain the impetuosity of the people; 
and had it not been for their great activity, the 
deputy superior would certainly have been 
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overwhelmed by the crowd. When the palms had 
been distributed, and the confusion had in some 
measure subsided, the priests and some others 
walked three times in procession round the 
sepulchre, with lighted candles, incense, elevated 
crucifixes, and palms. They sang as they walked. 
When the procession was ended, an altar splen- 
didly ornamented was placed before the door of 
the sepulchre, and mass was there performed. 
On Good Friday there was a grand procession 
and ceremony of the Latins, in the evening. It 
commenced with an Italian sermon, in the 
Catholic chapel, on the flagellation of Christ. 
From this place they proceeded to the chapel 
where they say Christ’s garments were taken 
from him: here was another sermon in Italian. 
They then ascended Mount Calvary ; and passed 
first into the chapel which marks the spot whete 
Christ was nailed to the cross; the large crucifix 
and image which they carried in the procession 
was here laid on the ground, and a Spanish 
sermon was pronounced over it. When this was 
finished, the crucifix was raised, and moved into 
the adjoining chapel of the elevation of the 
cross: here it was fixed upright behind the 
altar; a monk, standing by, preached for twenty 
minutes on the crucifixion; the sermon was in 
Italian, and when it was concluded two monks 
approached the cross, and partially enveloping 
the body of the image in linen, took off with a 
pair of pincers the crown of thorns from the 
head, kissed it, and laid it on a plate; the nails 
were then drawn out from the hands and feet 
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with the same ceremony. The arms of the 
image were so contrived, that, on the removal of 
the nails which kept them extended, they drop- 
ped upon the sides of the body. The image was 
then laid on linen, and borne down from Calvary 
to the Stome of Unction, the spot where they 
say Chnst’s body was anointed: here the image 
was extended, and was perfumed with spices, 
fragrant water, and clouds of incense; the monks 
knelt round the stone, with large lighted candles 
in their hands; a monk ascended an adjoining 
pulpit, and preached a sermonin Arabic. The 
procession then went forward to the sepulchre, 
where the image was deposited, and a sermon 
preached in Spanish; this concluded.the cere- 
mony. 

On the Easter Day of the Latins, which is es 
Palm Sunday of the Greeks, Armenians, &Xc. 
I went to the church early, and found it exces- 
sively crowded. Most of the people had re- 
mained .there all night. The Catholic, Greek, 
and Armenian processions were long and splen- 
did, In alk the processions to-day, except that 
of the Catholics, palm branches were carried, 
and also boards with the various scenes of the 
Passion painted on them. The people were 
very eager to sanctify their palms, by touching 
the banners with them as they passed, 

On the. Greek. Good Friday I went to the 
church, with the intention of spending the night 
there with the pilgrims, and of viewing the cere- 
monies. The Turkish guard. at the gate was 
particularly strong, and they admitted none who 
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did not ~choose to pay twenty-five: piasters, 
(about 16s. 8d.) ‘Thefirman which obtained 
at Acre from the Pacha, who.is ¢uardian of the 
Holy Sepulchre, saved myself and ‘servant from 
this expense. It is a general belief among: the 
Greeks and Armenians, that on Easter'eve’a ‘fire 
descends from heaven into the sepulchre. The 
eagerness of the Greeks, Armenians, and others, 
to light their candles at this supposed holy fire, 
carried an immense crowd tothe church, notwith- 

standing the sum which they were obliged to pay. 
About nme‘at night retired to rest, m. asniall 
apartment in the church. A little before midnight 
the servant roused me to see the Greek procves- 
sion. I hastened tothe gallery of the church; 
the scene was striking and brilliant. The Greek 


ehapel was splendidly illuminated ; five rows of 


lamps were suspended in the dome, and ‘almost 
every individual of the immense multitude held 
a lighted candle in his hand. The procession 
and subsequent service around pes 
were long and splendid. 

I was awakened early in the Silbowidtfalioning 
by the noise in the church; and on proceeding 
to my station in the gallery, I found the crowd 
below in a state of great'confusion. Some were 
employed in carrying others on their backs round 
the sepuichre, others in dancing and clapping 


‘ ther hands, exclaiming in Arabic, ** this is the 


tomb.of our Lord!’ Sometimes a man passed, 

standing upright on the shoulders of another; 

and I saw, more than once, four carried along in 

this manner, a little boy, seated, forming the 
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fourth, or topmost ; wien again were busy in 
vwhasing one another round the tomb, 2nd shout- 
ing hke madmen. Whenever they saw in the 


crowd a man who they thought could pay them, 


they seized and forcibly carried him in their arms 
two or three times round the church. The 
whole’ is a most lamentable profanation of the 
place! ‘The same happens every year. The 
noise and confusion mecreased as the moment 
appointed forthe apparition of the fireapproached. 
At length the Turks, who had not hitherto in- 
terfered, began to brandish their whips, and to still 
m some measure, the tumult. About noon, the 
governor of Jerusalem, with a part of his guard, 
entered the gallery. ‘Tine eagerness and anxiety 


Of the people were now excessive; they all 


pressed toward the sepulchre, each person hold- 


‘ing a bundle of tapers in his hand. The chief 


agent of the Greek patriarch and an Armenian 
bishop had entered the sepulchre shortly before. 
All eyes were fixed on the gallery, watehing for 
the governor’s signal. He made it, and the fire 
appeared through one of the holes in the building 
that covers the tomb! A man lighted his taper 
as at a hallowed flame, and then pushed into the 
thickest of the crowd, and endeavoured to fight 
his way through. The tumult and clamour were 
great, and the man was nearly crushed to death 
bythe eagerness of the neople to light their tapers 
from his. In about twenty minutes every one, 
both in the galleries and below, men, women, 
and children, had their candles lighted. Many 
of them put their lighted candles to their faces, 
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imagining that the flame would not scorch them ; 
I perceived, however, by their grimaces, that they 
speedily discovered their mistake! They did not 
permit these tapers to burn long, reserving them 
for occasions of need. The power which they 


- 


attribute to these candles that have been touched ee 
with this supposed fire from heaven is almost ge 
unbounded : they suppose, for instance, that if ta 
overtaken by a storm at sea, they throw one of Biter | 
these candles into the waves, the tempest will z ee | 
immediately subside. They are chiefly valued, ie: 4 
however, in consequence of a superstitious no- 
tion that if they are burned at the funeral of the ahh ay 
individual, they will most assuredly save his soul i. 4 
from future punishment. To obtain these can- A att 
dies, and to undergo a second baptism in the Ah 


waters of the Jordan, are the chief objects of the 
visit of the Greek pilgrims to Jerusalem. 


THe DENIALS OF HIM WHO WOULD NoT 
DENY HIMSELF. | 

In a dirty, ruinous looking house, that stood 
in one of the back streets of a smoky town, there 
lived an elderly man of the name of Smith. 
Very few people knew, and fewer cared any thing 
about him ; yet it was impossible to pass his abode 
without noticing the broken window panes, 
mended with paper, or stuffed with rags; the 
wretched court-yard, overgrown with nettles, 
and bestrewed with fragments of earthenware ; 
the appearance of the whole bespeaking the sloth 
and misery of the owner. Smith himself, was. 
not often visible, but occasionally he might be 
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seen ona sun-shiny morning, —e with his 
arms folded over the pales of his yard, basking 
in the heat like his old tabby cat. And some- 
times on a dark evening, his long, lean, shabby 
figure might be discerned hovering over a hand- 
ful of fire in his rusty grate. It is true, that 
there are in every town individuals equally 
wretched and comfortless; and it is also true, 
that in most, if not in every instance of the kind, 
there is more of fault than of misfortune. But, in 
the case of Smith, it is worthy of record, that he 
was a man remarkable for his relish for the good 
and agreeable things of life. Though he was 
wretched, he had certainly no taste for wretch- 
edness; though he was destitute of pleasure, 
pleasure was the thing he most desired. From 
his early childhood, his love of gratification was 
so great, that whenever an opportunity offered 
he never failed to avail himself of it, whether to 
do so were right or wrong, in season or out of 
season, he would deny himself no enjoyment 
then; by which means. he is denied every enjoy- 
ment now. So improvident are the indulgent, 
even in scorning the very things that are most 
valued by them! 

Smith was apprenticed to an honest trade, and 


he wanted not ability to become more than ordi- 


narily expert in it. But whenever his master’s 
back was turned, he thought it more agreeable 
to have a gossip over the fire with his fellow 
apprentices, to crack a pocket full of nuts, to 
play a game of whist, to read a dirty novel, or 
even to sit resting his head on his hands over the 
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bench, than to go on with his work. Thus, at 
the end of seven years, he left his master with an 
imperfect knowledge of his business, an indif- 
ferent character, and, worse than all, desultory 
and idle habits. 

Now, if he had but so far denied himself while 
he was an apprentice, as to have applied dili- 
gently to his business, he might have earned 
money enough as a journeyman to procure him 
all those comforts and enjoyments of which he 
was so fond. But instead of this, he was obli- 
ged to get work at low wages, when and where 
he could ; so that he was. poor, though he hated 
poverty, and he that was so fond of dainty fare 
had many a scanty meal. 

Smith was fond of company, and had amongst 
his other partialities, a strong love of praise. 
He would not deny himself when any opportunity 
offered, the pitiful pleasure of fishing for a com- 
pliment, and of saying those little things to his 
own advantage, which always proved in fact to 
be to his own disadvantage. Thus, amongst 
the most severe denials to which his want of 
self-denial exposed him, were the perpetual 
mortifications which vanity is sure to encounter. 
Instead of being admired, Smith was ridiculed 
and pitied by his most discerning acquaintance ; 
and as he was poor, they took no pains to conceal 
their contempt. 

Having, as before hinted, read a great many 
worthless novels during his apprenticeship, his 
indolent mind was often occupied in the inju- 
rious habit of castle building. 'There was no 
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handsome and gallant chevalier in old romance, 
no elegant and accomplished hero of. modern 
tale, with whom this meagre, thread bare, and 
dirty journeyman, would not at times identify 
himself; ‘*‘ who knows,” he would often think, 
‘“* but I may one day happen of good luck, some 
do, and why should not I?” Those persons 
have always the highest expectations from luck, 
who are least disposed to make use of their cun- 
ning. ‘The many hours in every week that poor 
Smith sat dreaming over his hopes and his wishes _ 
for prosperity, would have done a great deal 
well employed, to help him out of adversity. But 
it was much easier he ‘thought, to sit still and 
wish for wealth and honour, than to work hard 
for competence and credit. At any rate, he 
would not, or, as he thought, he could not deny 
himself this unprofitable amusement. Besides, 
he knew very well that the utmost diligence in 
his business would do no more than enable him 
to live with credit and comfort in his present 
rank of life; and that did not at all meet the 
ideas of one who was so familiar with great 
names, and high life, as are all readers of fiction; 
so he preferred to wait for the incalculably small 
chances of fortune, rather than to accept the 
certain rewards of industry. He thought the 
outside of a palace better than the inside of a 
cottage. | 

Every one who loves pleasure, knows how 
indispensable health is to the enjoyment of it; 
yet those who most value their ease, are gene- 
rally the least careful in preserving it. Little. 
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acts of indulgence commonly introduce strong 
habits of intemperance. Thus, Smith quickly 
lost one of the great advan ages of honest po- 
verty, health. Surely it must have been a great 
denial to one who was so fond of pleasure, to be 


always in pain! He had better have denied 


himself. 
It would not have been an easy thing to have 
persuaded Smith in his youth, to commence a 


life of austerity, and submit to the rigours of # 


monastic rule. Yet, it may well be questioned 
whether the hardships, denials, and mortifica- 
tions to which his want of self-denial exposed 
him, were not less tolerable than those he would 
in that case have endured. For is not absti- 
nence to be preferred to hunger? penance to 
pain? retirement to obscurity ‘ concealment to 
contempt? Is there then, much to choose be- 
tween the wretched Smith in his ruinous tene- 
ment, and a monk in the cloisters of La Trappe? 

But how many people live in comfort and 
credit, who yet are little practised in the art of 
self-denial. If indulgence a/ways reduced one 
to wretchedness and contempt, there would be 
nothing to be said for it. Nor is there any 
thing to be said for it, although the degrees of 
outward misery to which it subjects individuals 
are various. It isa true remark of Dr. John- 


son’s, that ‘‘ in proportion as we consult our’ 


ease, we depart from happiness;” yes, in exact 
proportion. It is not necessary to be dirty, 
ragged, hungry, solitary, and despised, in order 
to be uncomfortable. A man, reclining on the 
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softest couch, in the most splendid apartthents 
in the kingdom, surrounded with obsequious 
attendants, and pampered with every delicacy, 
may be pretty nearly as devoid of comfort as 
poor Smith in his miserable house. Few per- 
sons are more uneasy than they who are quite at 
their ease. 

If then, the indulgent and the pleasure loving, 
had but a little more fore thought and consider- 
ation, they would become self-denying out of 
mere selfishness; from a conviction, that “ round 
about” is the nearest way to happiness. 

How happy are they, who from better motives 
than their own immediate gratification, have 
learned to take up daily, the light cross; to bring 
every thought, word, and action, into captivity 
and holy obedience ; and who, thus reap the large 
benefit of present comfort and satisfaction, with 
the good hope of an eternal reward! Q. Q. 


Dutcu TILEs. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


The Murder of Abel.—GEN. iv. 


Nort long after the former conversation con- 
cerning THE DELUGE,* Mr. Fitzjames desired 
his daughter Julia tc explain the next tile. She 
instantly recognized the subject, and remarked 
that it was Cain in the act of killing his brother 
Abel, with a club! 

‘* Now,” said her Papa, “turn to your Bible 
and read the account.” 


* Vide page 158. 
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Little Julia answered quickly, “O Sir, I can 
tell you that from memory, Adam had two sons; 
Cain the elder, whose name, as you informed me, 
signifies a possesscon,+ and Abel the younger, 
whose name in the Hebrew denotes vanity— 
but pray Papa, did not you tell us one day, that 
Eve called her first son Cain, because she thought 
he was the promised seed?” 

Fitzjames.—‘‘ I did my dear, It is the opinion 
of some learned men, but if she thought so, she 
was much mistaken in her judgment, for he whom 
she thought to be the Messiah, proved to be a 
murderer. But go on with the history.” 

Julia.—‘‘ Abel was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain cultivated the ground.” 

Fitzjames.—*‘ Stop my dear. This points out 
the necessity of employment, and that God never 
intended that his creatures should pass their 
lives in indolence. When Adam was created, 
he was placed in the garden of Eden to dress it 
and to keep it; be assured, my child, that activity 
promotes happiness.” | 

Julia.—‘I believe it, Sir, for I am never so 
happy as when I am fully employed, that is, in 
what is good. Well Papa, ‘Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord, 
and Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flock, and of the fat thereof, and the Lord had 
respect unto Abel, and to his offering, but unto 


+ The name Cain comes from the Hebrew for *‘ he hath pos- 
sessed,” 

t The Hebrew text is literally ** 1 have possessed a man, the 
debovah.” Gen. iv. 1. 
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Cain and to his offering he had not respect. 
Papa! will you permit me to ask you a question?” 

Fitzjames.—‘‘ Certainly, my dear, as many as 
you please relative to the word of God.” 

Julia—* Thank you Sir, Why was God better 
pleased with Abel than with Cain?” 

Iitzjames.—*‘ I humbly think it was on account 
of the state of Abel’s mind, and the disposition 
with which he offered his sacrifice; God regards 
the heart, and as a sincere heart went not with 
Cain's offering, it was therefore rejected, 

“** For God abhors the sacrifice 
Where not the heart is found.” 

Mr. Matthew Henry observes, that ‘‘God had 
respect to Abel as a holy man, and therefore to 
his offering as a holy offering.” Unless our per- 
sons are accepted, we cannot rely upon the 
acceptance of our offerings. The prayer of the 
wicked is an abomination, because it is the prayer 
of a heart insincere, and loving and practising 
aniquity. One of the laws respecting the Jewish 
sacrifices was, ‘‘with all thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt.” Lev. ii. 13. Salt was the sym- 
bol of sincerity and friendship ; for there can be 
no communion, where there is not sincerity. 


Look at the margin and see what texts are refer- 
red to. 


Julia.—‘‘ The reference is Heb. xi. 4. ‘ By 
fatth, Abel offered to God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous. God testifying, of his 
gifts,’ &c. Well Papa, I think your opinion 
agrees with this text—Abel offered by faith, and~ 
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that made his sacrifice excellent, faith was the 
principle, and the acceptance of his sacrifice 
witnessed to his state as a righteous man, and 
that his principle was pleasing to God.” 

Fitzjames—‘‘ Very good indeed, my dear child. 
Now let us view the effect of the acceptance of 
Abel’s sacrifice upon the mind of Cain.” 

Julia.—*Oh! Papa, the effect was dreadful 
indeed. Cain having talked with Abel, seized 
an opportunity, when they were in the field to 
slay him. ‘There Sir, if you look at the ¢z/e, you 
will see Cain lifting up a great club to strike 
Abel! How savage he looks !” 

Titzjames.—‘‘ Now you see that a bad heart is 
the source of allevil. Sin produces envy, and 
envy leads on to hatred. Satan having suc- 
ceeded thus far, tempts Cain to commit murder! 
Thus sin when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

Julia.—* How awful! I hope God will keep 
me from the power of sin.” 

litzjames.—‘‘I hope he will! we must not 
only pray, but watch, and avoid the very ap- 
pearance of evil; for we are more in danger from 
ittle sins, than from those that appear of greater 
magnitude.” 

Julia.—* Indeed Papa! I cannot comprehend 
that at all.” 

fitzjames.—‘* Why, would you not be more 
shocked and terrified at the idea of murder, than 
of telling a falsehood?” 

Julia.— Certainly, Sir.” 

Fitzjames.—“ Remember then, that Satan be- 
gins his. dreadful work of leading the soul from 
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God, by proposing small crimes at first, and 
then tempting men to commit those that are 
greater. Thus he tempted Eve, and thus he 
wrought’ upon the mind of Peter to deny his 
Lord and Master. How necessary it is to keep 
our Lord’s prayer constantly in view. ‘ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’ 
But I must now leave you. I have an engage- 
ment at eleven, and all engagements should be 
punctually regarded.” 

Juha—“< Thank you my dear Papa, for your 
kind instructions. I hope I shall profit by this 


conversation.” IGDALIA. 
( To be continued.) 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Excavation of an Egyptian Tomb. 
( From Belzoni’s Travels, continued from page 187.) 
GOURNOU is a tract of rocks, about two miles 
in length, at the foot of the Lybian mountains, 
on the west of Thebes, and was the burial-place 
of that great city with its hundred gates. Every 
part of these rocks is cut out by art, in the form 
of large and small chambers, each of which has 
its separate entrance; and, though they are very 


' close to each other, it is seldom that there is 


any interior communication from one to another. 
I can truly say, observes Belzoni, that it is im- 
possible to give any description suflicient to 
convey the smallest idea of those subterranean 
abodes, and their inhabitants. ‘There are no 
sepulchres in any part of the woriu like them; 
there are no excavations, or mines, that can be 
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compared to these truly astonishing places ; and | 
no exact description can be given of their in- 
terior, owing to the difficulty of visiting these 
recesses. The inconveniency of entering into 
them is such, that it is not every one who can 
support the exertion. 

‘A traveller is generally satisfied when he 
has seen the large hall, the gallery, the staircase, 
and as far as he can conveniently go: besides, he 
is taken up with the strange works he observes 
eut in various places, and painted on each side 
of the walls; so that when he comes toa narrow 
and difficult passage, or to have to descend to 
the bottom of a well or cavity, he declines taking 
such trouble, naturally supposing that he cannot 
see in these abysses any thing so magnificent as 
what he sees above, and consequently deeming 
it useless to proceed any farther. Of some of 
these tombs many persons could not withstand 
the suffocating air, which often causes fainting. 
A vast quantity of dust rises, so fine that it en- 
ters into the throat and nostrils, and chokes the 
nose and mouth to such a degree, that it re- 
quires great power of lungs to resist it and the 
strong eflluvia of the mummies. This is not 
all; the entry or passage where the bodies are, 
is roughly. cut in the rocks, and the falling of 
the sand from the upper part or ceiling of the 
passage causes it to be nearly filled up: In 
some places there is not more than a vacancy of 
a foot left, which you must contrive to pass 
through in a creeping posture like a snail, on 


pointed. and keen stones, that eut like glass.. 
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After getting through these passages, some of 
them, two or three hundred yards long, you 
generally find a more commodious place, per- 
haps high enough to sit. But what a place of 
rest! surrounded by bodies, by heaps of mum- 
mies in all directions; which, previous to my 
being accustomed to the sight, impressed me 
with horror. The blackness of the wall, the 
faint light given by the candles or torches for 
want of air, the different objects that surrounded 
me, seeming to converse with each other, and 
the Arabs with the candles or torches in their 
hands, naked and covered with dust, themselves 
resembling living mummies, absolutely formed 
a scene that* cannot be described. In such 
situation I found myself several times, and often 
returned exhausted and fainting, till at last I 
became inured to it, and indifferent to what I 
suffered, except from the dust, which never 
failed to choke my throat and nose ; and though 
fortunately, I am destitute of the sense of smel- 
ling, I could taste that the mummies were rather 
unpleasant to swallow. After the exertion of 
entering into such a place, through a passage 
of fifty, a hundred, three hundred, or perhaps 
six hundred yards, nearly overcome, I sought a 
resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit; 
but when my weight bore on the body of a dead 
Egyptian, it crushed it like a band-box. I na- 
turally had recourse to my hands to sustain my 
weight, but they found no better support; so 
that I sank altogether among the broken mum- 
mies, with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden 
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cases, which raised such a dust as kept me mo-~ 
tionless for a quarter of an hour, waiting till it 
subsided again. I could not remove from the 
place, however, without increasing it, and every 
step I took I crushed a ntummy in some part or 
other. Once I was conducted from such a place 
to another resembling it, through a passage of 
about twenty feet in length, and no wider than 
that a body could be forced through. It was 
choked with mummies, and I could not pass 
without putting my face in contact with that of 
some decayed Egyptian; but as the passage in- 
clined downwards, my own weight helped me on ; 
however, I could not avoid being covered with 
bones, legs, arms, and heads rolling from above. 
Thus f proceeded from one cave to another, all 
full of mummies piled up in various ways, some 
standing, some lying, and some on their heads, 
The purpose of my researches was to rob the 
Egyptians of their papyri; of which I found a 
few hidden in their breasts, under their arms, 
in the space above the knees, or on the legs, and 
covered by the numerous folds of cloth that en- 
velope the mummy. ‘The people of Gournou, 
who make a trade of antiquities of this sort, are 
very jealous of strangers, and keep them as 
secret as possible, deceiving travellers by pre- 
tending, that they have arrived at the end of the 
pits, when they are scarcely at the entrance.” 

‘** The people of Gournou live in the entrance 
of stch caves as have already been opened, and, 
by making partitions with earthen walls, they 
form habitations for themselves, as well as for 
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their cows, camels, buffaloes, sheep, goats, dogs, 
&c. I do not know whether it is because they 
are so few in number, that the government takes 
so little notice of what they do; but it is certain, 
that they are the most unruly people in Egypt. 
At various times many of them have been de- 
stroyed, so that they are reduced from three 
thousand, the number they formerly reckoned, 


to three hundred, which form the population of 
the present day.” 
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: WHAT HAVE ITO DO ANY MORE WITH IDOLS’? 


Hosea xiv. 8. 


WHEN viewing idol gods, the workmanship 
ef men’s hands, we do not wonder that the poor 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands should, 
with one accord, be saying ‘* what have we to 
do any more with idols?” We rejoice that such 
a manas Africaner should no longer be bowing 
down to stocks and stones, but serving the living 
and true God, “ in the simplicity of his heart.” 
While we admire the glorious effects of the 
gospel abroad, have we ever been induced to 
look at home, to search out, and cast from us the 
idol of our hearts? Have we been led to in- 
quire what we, who possess such privileges, have 
to do any more with idols? Though our idols 
do not bear the hideous forms of the Indian gods,. 
they are in themselves as unworthy of worship, 
and in the sight of the heart-searching God, our 
conduct must appear more heinous than that of 


the poor heathen who know Him not. 
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There are few who are not in some way liable 
to the accusation of idolatry. Perhaps beauty 
1 has been the sweet source of gratification,—the 
admiration it excited has been the food of your 
soul :—but, alas, how soon does this fair idol 
vanish away. Riches may take its place ; how 
to acquire, to retain, or expend them, will oc- 
cupy the heart ; God is forgotten ; what then but 
gold is your idol?—* Covetousness, which is 
idolatry.” Dress, and the amusements of the 
world too often usurp that place in the thoughts 
and affections which is due to God alone—some 
new thing is the object of desire. ‘There are 
some, the apostle tells us, “‘ whose God is their 
belly, who mind earthly things :” surely such for- 
get that self-indulgence is directly opposed to 
the precepts of the pure and holy Jesus, who said 
‘‘if any man will come after me let him deny 
himself.” There is also the idol of human 
reason; unhappy they who fall down before it. 
Though in none of these particulars you may 
have erred, yet have you never made an earthly 
friend your idol? Has not your heart said, in 
my friend [ shall find all I want? Have you 
not loved the creature more than the Creator? 
Perhaps your friend is removed by death, or 
proves insincere; you refuse to be comforted ; 
you think you do well to be angry. But allow 
me to remind you, that this apparent ill may be 
for good, and it may rise up in judgment against 
you. Your Creator may be for the last time, 
saying to you—* thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” He has 
removed what you considered your chief prop, 
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that you might feel your own weakness, and that 
you might apply to Him who can alone support 
you when all other comforts fail. Should present 
disappointments lead you to Jesus Christ, the 
friend of sinners, you will not long repine, though 
the road be thorny; you will ever find that the 


Path of sorrow, and that path alone 
Leads to the land where sorrow i$ unknown. 


Resolve then to have no more t.) do with idols ; 
remember that 


** ‘Whatever passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith, and things unseen, 
, Causing that better world to disappear, 
Or seem unlovely, and the present dear, 
That is our world, our idol, though it bear 
A ffection’s impress, or devotion’s air.” 

‘Thus saith the Lord God: every one that 
setteth up his idols in his heart, and putteth the 
stumbling block of his iniquity before his face, I 
the Lord will answer him that cometh according 
to the multitude of his idols.” Cast down, then, 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
Lord, and turn unto the Lord thy God. There 
are many promises of assistance—‘‘ Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean, and from all your idols will I cleanse you.” 
“Neither shall ye defile yourselves any more with 
your idols, so shall ye be my people, and I will 
be thy God. For I am God, and there is none 
else. I am God, and there is none like me.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


XENOPHON an Athenian philosopher, 3. C. 
359. This great man, who united in himself the 
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philosopher, historian, and general, was the son 
of Grillus. Being met one day by Socrates in 
a narrow passage, that eminent philosopher was 
so struck with his appearance, that he deter- 
mined to admit him into the number of his pu- 
pils. He therefore put his stick across the path, 
and stopping him, asked where those things 
were to be purchased that are necessary to hu- 
man life. Xenophon was silent; and Socrates 
asked again, where honest and good men were 
to be found? Xenophon still hesitated; and 
Socrates said “* Follow me and learn ;” and from 
that time Xenophon became his disciple. He 
accompanied Socrates in the Peloponnesian war, 
where he displayed the greatest bravery ; and 
afterwards served in the army of Cyrus, as a 
volunteer. Here he proved himself a true dis- 
ciple of Socrates, and after the decisive battle 
in the plains of Cunaxa, and the fall of young 
Cyrus, he advised his fellow soldiers not to sur- 
render themselves to the conqueror, but to en- 
deavour to retreat into their own country. The 
Greeks amounting to ten thousand, were at this 
time more than six hundred leagues from home. 
Xenophon was chosen as their commander in 
this hazardous enterprize, and by his prudence 
and firmness, accomplished the object. The 
particulars of this great action are related by 
_ Xenophon himself in his Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand (Vide Cyri Expeditio). Although his 
army was destitute of money and provisions, yet 
he displayed the greatest firmness, crossed rapid 
rivers, penetrated through vast desarts, ascended 
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lofty mountains to rest secure for a while, and 
refresh his troops, and at length, after a march of 
1155 leagues, and an absence of fifteen months, 
he returned in safety. 

He fought under Agesilaus, king of Sparta, 
in Asia, against the Thebans, at the famous 
battle of Chaeronea, and gained great renown. 
But he did not escape the jealousy of his coun- 
trymen. He was publicly accused by the Athe- 
nians for his former conduct, in engaging in the 
service of Cyrus, and condemned to exile. The 
Spartans however, took him under their protec- 
tion, and provided a retreat for him at Scilluntes 
in Elea, where, with his wife Philesia, aud his 
sons Grillus and Diodorus, he remained several 
yeats, employed principally in writing those 
works which have rendered his name so cele- 
brated. He afterwards removed to Corinth, 
where he died B. C. 359, in the ninetieth year 
of his age. 

His writings are remarkable for their purity, 
simplicity, and harmonious language. His works 
are, Memoirs of Socrates; Apology for Socrates ; 
The Expedition of Cyrus; The Institution of Cy- 
rus; The Banquet; Praise of Agesilaus, &c. &c. 
Quintilian said of his writings, that the Graces 
dictated his language, and the goddess of Per- 
suasion dwelt upon his lips. His Cyropedia, 
by Hutchinson, contains some very excellent and 
useful notes. 

The following anecdote is related of him, as at 
once illustrative of his tenderness and resigna- 
tion. As he was offering a sacrifice, he was 
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told that Gryllus, his eldest son, had fallen at 
the battle of Mantinea. Upon this he took the 
garland from his head, and said with a sigh, “ I 
knew that my son was mortal;” but when he 
was told that he had fought bravely, and died 
with honour, he again put on the crown and 
finished the sacrifice. 

How much do we wish that such men as 
Xenophon had known the truth! as heathen 
they command our esteem ; how highly would 
their characters have been raised had they but 


been christians ! 
(7'o be continued.) 


THe HuMAN Bopy. 


“ T will praise thee, for 1 am fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” Psalm cxxxix. 14. ~ 


THE following extract from the works of the 
late Dr. Dwight, is a beautiful 2//ustration of the 
above passage of sacred scripture. 

* The body of man is a system of parts won- 
derfully numerous and diversified, and still more 
wonderfully united and arranged. Every one 
of them is regularly found in all the bodies of 
men, in its own place; and that, the best place 
possible. The hair of the dead, which for aught 
that appears, might as naturally have grown on 
the face, grows only where itis needed, to cover 
the brain, many parts which are so tender and 
vital, from the injuries of heat and cold; and to 
become at the same time, a beautiful ornament. 
The eyes are placed where only they are needed, 
or could be materially useful, to direct the hands 
and the feet: the teeth, where alone they could 
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serve their great. purpese of mastication: the 


throat, immediately behind and beneath them, 
where alone it could answer its own purpose of 
receiving the food, after it has been chewed, 
mixed with the-saliva, and thus prepared for 
digestion: The stomach, beneath the: throat, or 
more properly, beneath the esophagus, te receive 
through it the food, thus prepared, and render 
it useful te the preservation of life by digestion. 
The heart is: situated in exactly that position, 
with respect: to the /ungs and the greater arteries: 
and: veins, in which it communieates to them, — 
and through them ts the whole body, in the most 
advantageous manner, inc blood, which is the 
great instrument of sustaining life. The lungs 
also are, in the same happy mianner, connected 
with the throat by the: érwehea, so as to receive, 
and decompose, the air, on which we live, after 
it is admitted into the nostrils. great bone 
of the neck and back, commonly called the spine, — 
is so formed and placed as to sustain the body 
in ah erect posture ; as to defeud in a manner 
indispensably ‘necessary, the spinal marrow, so 
essential to life; and‘as tlirougli orifices in the 
vertebrae, of which it is composed, to permit 
the-nerves to pass, and give sensation to every 


part of the body; and yet, at the same time, to 


enable us to bend into every useful position. 
The tongue is so constracted and situated as to 
answer @xactly, its yurious important purposes, 
particularly tasting and speaking; the hands, 
Where alohe they could be employed, in their 
innumerable uses ; and the feet, where alone 
erable us to staud or walk,” 
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This mechanism of the body, his 


attracted the attention of some of the wisest and — : 


most excellent men, Galen; it is said, wa’ 
verted from Atheism at the sight of a haman 
skeleton; and afterwards observed, that he would 
give any person a hundred years study to dis- 
cover @ more commodious situation it r any one 
member of the body. 

. Well might the psalmist exclaim “ I will 
praise thee, for L-am fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and that my soul knoweth right well.” 
Wonderful and curieus however as the body is, 
how greatly inferior is it to the soul. 

The soul of man! let man in homage bow, 

- Who anmes his soul, a native of the skies; 


High bora and free, its freedom should maintain, _ 
Unsold, unmortgag’d for earths’ little bribes. 


P.K, A. 
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CoNVERSION of a 


A yvounce man of the city of Norwich, about 
eighteen years of age, was walking one morning 
with a party of other young men. ‘The ‘first 
object that attracted their attention’ was an old 
woman who pretended to tell fortunes, They 
instantly employed her to tell theirs; and that 
she might be fully qualified, they first made her 
completely intoxicated with spirituous liquor. 
The young man above mentioned, was informed 
ameng other things that he would live to.a great 
age, and see his children, grand children, and 
gteat grand children growing up around him. 
Although he had assisted in intoxicating the old 
‘woman, yet he had credulity enough to be strick 
with those predictions which related to sree 
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quoth he, when alone, “I am to see 
children and even great grand children. At that 
age | must be a burden to the young people, 
what shall I do? There is no way for an old 
man to render himself more agreeable to youth, 
than by telling them pleasant and_ profitable 
stories. I will therefore, during my youth, en- 
deavour to store my mind with all kinds of know- 
ledge, and note down every thing that is rare 
and wonderful. Let me see—what can I acquire 
first? O! here is the famous methodist preacher, 
Whitefield ; he is to preach, they say, to night, 
I will go and hear him.” 

He went accordingly, Mr. Whitefield preached 
that evening from Matt. iii. 7. “ But when he 
saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees come 
to his baptism, he said unto them, O generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?” Mr. Whitefield,” said the 
young man,‘‘described the sadducean characters ; 
this did not touch me, I thought myself as 
good a christian as any in England. He then 
considered that of the Pharisees, their exterior 
decency, but the poison of the viper rankled in 
their hearts. This rather shook me; at length, 
in the course of his sermon, he abruptly broke 
off; paused a few moments; burst into tears, 
lified up his hands and eyes, and exclaimed, 
‘O! my hearers! the wrath'’s to come!—the 
wrath’s to come!’ These words sunk into my 
heart ; I wept; and when the sermon was over, 
retired alone. For days and weeks I could 
think of nothing else. Those awful words fol- 
lowed me every where ; the wrath’s to come; the 
wrath’s to come.” 
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The happy consequence was, that young man 
made a public profession of religion shortly after, 
and at length became a considerable preacher, and 
related the above to the late Rev. Andrew Fuller. 
( W hitefield’s Memoirs, by Seymour.) 

The PAPER TREE. 


Tar Kadsi, or Paper Tree, of Japan, is of 
the Mulberry kind. Though it grows wild in 
the country, yet on account of its great useful- 
ness, they transplant and cultivate it in several 
places. It grows with surprising quickness, and 
spreads its braaches very far. It affords a great 
quantity of bark, of which they make not only 
paper, but stuffs, cloth, ropes, and several 
other things. 
the Paper Tree in Japan, is stronger, of a better 
body, and whiter than that made by the Chinese. 
The manner in which this is performed, deserves 
a particular attention. 

Every year, when the leaves of the Paper 
Tree fall off, the young shoots are cut into sticks 
about three feet long, and being tied up in bun- 
dles, are boiled with water till the bark shrinks 
from the wood. ‘The sticks are then exposed to 
the air till they grow cold, and being slit open 
lengthways, the bark is taken off, dried, and 
carefully preserved. Afterward, being soaked 
in water, till it is soft, it is scraped, and the 
stronger bark, which is a full year’s growth, is 
separated from the thinner, which covered the 
yonnger branches ; the former yielding the best 
and whitest paper. The bark being then cleansed 
from knots and impurities, is boiled in clear lye, 
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and constantly stirred about till it becomes so 
tender, that on being slightly touched, it will 
separate into small fibres. The bark thus soft- 
tened, is washed in a river in sieves, and con- 
stantly stirred about with the hands, till it is 
diluted into a soft delicate, woolly substance, 
and then put upon a thick, smooth, wooden 
table, to be beat with sticks till it resembles the 
pulp of soaked paper. The bark thus prepared, 
is put into a narrow tub, with the slimy infusion 
of rice and the infusion of the oreni root, which 
is also slimy and mucous ; the whole being mixed 
into an uniform liquid substance, by stirring it | 
with a thin reed, the sheets are formed one by 

one, by taking up this liquid substance in a pro- 

per mould made of bullrushes instead of wire, 
carefully laid one upon another on a_ table 

covered with a double mat, while a small piece 

: of reed is put between every sheet; which 

We standing out a little, serves in time to lift them 

up conveniently, and take them off singry. 

Every heap is covered with a small board of the y, 
same shape and size with the paper, on which 

are laid weights, which are at first small ones, 

lest the sheets, which are as yet wet and teader, 

should be pressed together into one lump; bat 

by degrees are added more and heavier, to 

squeeze out the water. The next day the 

weights are taken off, and the sheets lifted up 

rone by one, and with the palm of the hand clapt 

to long planks, and exposed to the sun: when 

fully dry, they are taken off, laid up in heaps, 

pared round; and then kept for use. E. B. 
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Curious METHOD OF PLANTING Oaks. 


Ir is a well known fact, that those little ani- 
mals which we call squirrels, are the means 
employed, by divine Providence, for planting 
many of the oak trees, which abound in our 
woods and forests, and are so valuable especially 
for ship-building. This has been found out,by 
watching them in the woods. They get upon trees, 
bring down acorns in their mouths, and bury 
them in the earth, which they repeat again and 
again. No doubt each squirrel does this to secure 
himself from want inthe winter; but the provident 
brute, not remembering the spot where he depo- 
sits most of them, those he does not use grow 
into oaks. 


Account or tur Harpy Deratu or a Sunpay Scnoor 
IN BRISTOL, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE O* SuN- 
DAY, THE 4TH OF Fesruary 1821, 


Tue death bed of a christian is a strong testimony to the 
truth of christianity; and though Satan is frequently per- 
mitted to harass the mind with doubts and fears, yet we 
find even this contributes to the glory of God, fur then 
Jesus reveals himself to the soul, as the Almighty Saviour 
and the prince of peace ; the last moments of the christian 
are generally composed and full of consolation, Satan is at 
length resisted, and we are guided in peace and safety 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Such we have 
reason to hope was the experience of our young friend; 
~ aad as far as she followed Christ, so far we feel pleasure in 
presenting her character as an example to the rising gene- 
ration, its being one more proof of the good effects of early 
piety; and how consoling is the retlection to parents, teach- 
ers, and friends, that she lived and died like a christian, 

As soon as reason dawned upon her youthful mind, reve- 
lation shed a beam of light, and she was enabled to per- 
ceive the path which led to happiness, and to avoid that which 
led to destruction; and thus she endeavoured to do that 
which was pleasing in the sightof God. If at any time she 
saw her brothers disagreeing, or other children quarrelling, 
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she would go and repeat that hymn commencing with “ Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite,” &c. With her friends, those 
of a similar disposition with herself, she was always ha py 
never choosing thosé idle and frivolous amusements which 
are too often the delight of children, but preferring religious 
conversation and when alone, the reading of religious books, 
She was ia our Sunday Schoo! ever since its commence- 
ment, nine or ten years, and though she couid not date the 
period of her conversion, we have every reason to suppose 
that in the Sunday School the precious seed was sown; that 
it flourished there, and at length bore immortal fruit to the 
praise and glory of God. Her teachers can look back upon 
her conduct with pleasure and satisfaction—they were not 
alarmed at her death, because she was full of hope in 
Christ; and as she herself expressed, * to die and be with 
Christ was far better then to live.” To ber teachers she 
was grateful for their kind attentions and solicitude, about 
her eternal welfare: on her death bed she frequently ex- 
pressed her gratitude, and replied to them, which was all they 
wished to know, that she was happy. Her age was fifteen 
years, and her illness lasted seven months, during the whole of 
which time she was entirely submissive to the will of God; 
she felt great delight in her Bible, as the only true source 
of consolation and comfort, and though unable from weak- 
ness to sing hymns, she felt great pleasure in reading them, 
and hearing them sung. She was not fond of much talk- 
ing, as it seemed to disturb the tranquillity of her mind, but 
to the last moment she appeared cheerful. She died on 
Sunday, February 4, and very early in the morning of that 
day, we took her leave of her friends, brothers and sister ; 
a meeting and a farewell, which we trust will not soon be 
forgotten by them, for surely one season is more impres- 
sive than another; it is the dying farewell of a near chris- 
tian relative: when the spirit seems quivering upon the 
tongue, ready to take its immortal flight. When her father 
returtied from meeting, after the morning service, she said 
to him, “ Father, I expected ere now to have entered on 
my eternal sabbath;” a little while after she prayed that 
“ holy angels might fetch ber away,” but checking herself, 
she would say “ I am murmuring’—Throughwut her illness 
she felt herself a vile sinner, and trusted to Christ alone for 
salvation; about two hours before she died, she exclaimed 
she had an interest in Christ; being sensible to the last, 
when lying in her mother's lap, she said “ sweet Jesus” 
and immediately fell asleep full of hope, trusting in God, 
and like the psalmist, and Stephen, and Paul, committed 
her immortal spirit into his hands, 
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Wortry, 
MISSIONARY HYMN, 
OW HEARING THE GOOD NEWS FROM TAHEITE,. 


The Words and Music by the Rev. 7. Kelly. 


Joy to all the Friends of Zion— 
Joy to thousands—joy to us: 
He, whose promise we rely on, 
Wond’sous.is and wonders does. 

Praise our Saviour, 
Who revives His people thus. 


Tidings from a distant quarter, 
Full of joy, demand our praise; 
Is JEHOvAn’s arm now shorter 
Than it was in ancient days? 
Or His mercy, 
Ts it less the fall’n to raise? 


Joyful let us raise our voices, 
God—our God-= is still the same; 
Still in merey He rejoices— ba 
Still He puts His foes to shame; 
And His people 
Still have cause to bless His name. 


Still the same, and doing wonders 
In the whirlwind—in the flame: 
In the storms and in the thunders, 
In the “ still small voice” the same. 
Sing with gladness, 
Hallow’d be our Saviour’s name. 


What His arm has wrought already, 
Shews us what His pow’r can do; 
Zealous in His cause and steady, 
Let His people onward go. 
So our Saviour 
Greater wonders still will shew. 
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THE YOUT SUPPLIANT. 


Seg yonderanimating sight, 
Fondlyt gaze with sweet,delight : 


Wath dhtted eyes, and bended kaee, 
_ A youthfal suppliant 1 see. 


Thrice happy youth, how doubly blest 
To lean betimes on Jesus’ breast: 
And in sweet adoration there 

Lisp out the voice of humble prayer. 
How many sorrows will he miss 

Who eariy seeks eternal bliss ; 

Who can describe his happy case, 
Preserv'd by free and sovereign grace. 
Should he arrive at hoary haus 

And beneath a weight of years ; 
Jesus will all his sorrows take,’ 

And never leave him, nor forsake. 


Or, should he in his youthfyl bioom 


. Be -eall’d to meet an early tomb, 


His happy soul with joy will fly 
To join the song aucve the 
What rapture will his bosom fii, 


-. When seated on yon heavenly hill : 


With angels he wili sweetly sing, 
While all the golden arches ring. 


Then come, dear children, in your aig 
And listen to the voice of truth; 


‘Then; will you truly-happy be, 


Both! now and in eternity ! 
THE EVENING WALK. 


Orr at still eve 5 would retire, 
And leave the ciiy-bustling noise 


To those who busy admire, 


For contemplation’ s calmer joys. 


At 4 ' 
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PORTRY, 


Reffection there assumes her sway, 
For there the Almigtity’s works I’ see; 
Which seem umitedly fo'sty, 
How great, how good, our pore must 


As the blest Patriarch of 
To meditate aceven tide,’ 
Left his own'tent and’ crowded fold; 

And to the fields for stillnéss hied < 


So would I, solemmly serene, 
Rove lonely thro’ the verdant glade,” 

Mid sunimer evening's placid scene, 
While thoughts of heaven my mind pervade: 


And then contentedly return 

To active life, and worldly care; _.. 
With truly pious ardour burn, 

And taste of heavenly comfort there. 


For,. since life's. toils: will. soon be past, 

And death, like evening’s shade, descend; 

So may. L live, that, atthe last, . 

peace my latter end. 
Mopsstina. 


THE THUNDER STORM. 
25th April, 1821. 


Arno’ serene and calm the morn 


Which usher’d in the smiling day ; | 
Ere noon the Sun’s bright beams were shorn | 
By gath’ring clouds, in. dark array. 


The brooding tempest hover’d round, 


Till, at Jehovah’s' sole commiand, 
Its. waters: burst their airy mound, ap 
And ‘whelm’d in floods tlie cultur’d land. 


Gen, xxiv. 63. 
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See the fork’d light’nings rend the sky, 
Hear the loud thunder’s awful roar, 
Behold the torrents from on high, 

And God’s omnipotence adore! 


Now think, my soul, on that dread hour 
When all reveal'd, the Judge shall come 
Begirt with everlasting power, 

To wake us tenants of the tomb. 


Then loud Hell’s flaming seas shall roar, 

Till by th’ Archangel’s clarion drown'd; 

Proclaiming Time to be-no more, 

And Christ's redeem’d with glory crown'd. 
Hexham, E. R. 


Tue Worp or tHe Lorp. 
Translated from page 216. 

Mankinp see little but Jehovah's eye, 

Past, present, future, all includes in one; 

Hence man in vain speaks oft and foolishly, 

And God but once, and lo! the-thing is done! 

M.A. 5S. C. 

Max’s view is dim! and weak! and short! 

God’s eye foresees his ev'ry thought ; 

Hence man’s weak words but fill the ear, 

While God speaks once, and world’s appear. 

JEPHOOR. 

Faint y the voice of man is heard, 

Repeated oft without regard: 

God said, let light abroad be spread, 
Light came as the Creator said. 

— GULIELMUS. 
Vin Boxus. 

Si quicquid rarum, carum est, pretiumque meretur; 
Crede mihi res est vir pretiosa bonus. 


(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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THE NEW IMPERIAL CRowN. 


Tue Crown is so often mentioned or es 


alluded to in the sacred writings, that we shall 
follow up the subjoined description of the New 


VOL. VI. N.S. 


YOUTHS MAGABIND? 
Evangelical Miscellany. 


Imperial Diadem, by calling the attention of 
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954 THE NEW IMPERIAL CROWN. 


our readers to. the subject.. The Cap of this 
unequalled Crown is of a dark crimscn velvet, 
lined with ermine of the finest description, and 


surmounted with a fillet of beautiful pearis ; 


immediately above which, is a tread band com- 
posed of large diamonds, emeralds, sapphires and 
rubies of exquisite colour and brilliancy. Above 


_ this splendid band, disposed at equal distances 


upon the circumference, are four Maltese crosses, 
consisting of brilliants, the spaces between which 
crosses are occupied by four diamond flowers, 
of equal size, lustre and elegance. In the centre 
of the front cross is an unique sapphire, two 
inches and a quarter long by an inch broad, of a 
pure deep azure colour. The centre of the back 
cross contains the ancient ruby worn by Edward 
the Black Prince at the battle of Cressy in 1346, 
and by king Henry V, at the victory of Agincourt 
in 1415. The arches of the Crown are wreathed 
and closely fringed withdiamonds. The Orb at 
the top is two inches and a quarter in diameter, 
and thickly set with brilliants. Upon the orb a 
Maltese cross of brilliants transparently set, 
having each of its outer extremities terminated. 
by a.pearl of remarkable size and beauty, sur- 
mounts the whole, and completes the dazzling 
structure, 

The first mention made of crowns in scripture 
is, “‘the holy crown” of the high priest, (Exod. 
xxix. 6, Levit. viii. 9,) which the Lord commanded 
Moses to pat upon the mitre of his brother Aaron. 
It appears that this crown was a fillet of gold 
placed upon the forehead and tied behind with 
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an azure blueribbon. Among pagan nations also 
at first, crowns were nothing but bandelets drawn 
round the head and tied behind, as is often seen 


upon ancient medals. Afterwards they consisted | 


of two bandelets ; then branches of trees (of the 
laurel for instance, so famous for crowning con- 
querors) were used ; to these, flowers were added; 
then as wealth increased and civilization advanced, 
gold, (Psalm xxi. 3) and lastly, precious gems and 
costly furs were employed. 

When the great Jewish lawgiver, (Deut. vi. 8,) 
commanded the Israelites to bind the words of 
the Divine law on their hands and as frontlets 
between their eyes, he alludes to the simplest 
sort of crowns which appear to have been 
used by the priests and even generally by the 


common people, especially at marriage feasts, 


and upon other joyful occasions. There was 
always however a distinction in the form and 
materials, between crowns thus assumed by pri- 
vate persons, and those worn by monarchs, though 


both are repeatedly noticed in the Bible. The 


Almighty commands the prophet Ezekiel to bind 
on his tire or crown, (Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23) and 
in (xvi. 12) is mentioned, “the beautiful crown,” 
with which God represents himself as ‘having 
crowned and espoused the Jewish nation. Job 
(xxxi. 36) says, ‘surely I would bind ‘it ‘as'a 
crown to me.” David also, (Psalm ixxxix:'39) 


mourning over God’s anger says, speaking of 


himself, ‘thou hast profaned his crown by casting 
it to the ground.” Solomon, exhorting the young 
to seek after wisdom, (Prov. iv. 9) emphatically 
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declares, ‘‘ she shall give to thine head an orna- 
ment of grace, a crown of glory shall she deliver 
tothee,” ‘The evangelical prophet(Isaiah xxviii, 
cries out, ‘‘ Woe to the crown of pride” — 
and then alluding to the coming of the Messiah 
declares to the scattered Israelites, ‘‘In that day 
shall the Lord of Hosts be for a crown of glory, 
and for adiadem of beauty unto the residue of his 
people.” ‘The crown of thorns which the cruel 
guards of Pilate insultingly placed upon the head 
of our blessed Lord, when they derided him under 
the title of king of the Jews, illustrates the ancient 
pagan custom of crowning kings and conquerors 
with branches of trees as already mentioned. ‘To 
this most perishable sort of crown St. Paul princi- 
pally adverts(1Cor.ix.25) alluding to the foot races 
at the Olympic games, ‘‘ Now they do it to obtain 
a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 
The same apostle (2 Tim. iy. 8) triumphantly 
declares, ‘‘ Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the 
righteous Judge shall give me at that day;” a 
most beautiful allusion to the presiding judges 
at the Olympic games awarding the olive crowns 
to the victors, in the various races and combats 
at those great pagan festivals. Many other 
similar passages of the sacred books will suggest 
themselves to the reader, such as the following: 
(James i. 12) ‘‘ Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, for when he is tried he shall receive 
the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised 
to them thatlove him.” Also (1 Peter v.4) “Ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fudeth not 
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THE GRATITUDE OF OSMAN. 


away;” and lastly, what St. John was com- 
manded to write to the minister of the church at 
Smyrna, “ be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life;” a promise which is the 
glorious inheritance of every real christian, and 
which at this time, especially, when our lawfal 
Sovereign has just been invested with an earthly 
diadem we should fervently pray, (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2) 
that every soul, from the king upon the throne 
to the meanest subject, may finally obtain. 


THE GRATITUDE OF OSMAN, 


A grateful mind, 
By owing, owes not, but still pays, 
At once indebted, and discharged. 


MILTON. 


Tora OsMAN at the age of twenty-five, was 
appointed to carry dispatches from the Sultan 
to the Bashaw of Grand Cairo. His ship was 
attacked in her passage by a Spanish Privateer 
of superior force. Here he gave the first spe- 
cimen of that intrepidity by which he often sig- 
nalized himself afterwards ; at length, after ‘an 
obstinate contest, wherein he was dangerously 
wounded, Osman was compelled to yield! 

The privateer put into Malta with her prize, 
and the commander of the port went on board. 
This was Vincent Arnaud, a native of Marseilles, 
to whom Osman, still intent upon the orders 
with which he had been intrusted, addressed 
himself thus ; “ Can you do a generous action ! 


ransom me and take my werd kn shall lose 


nothing by it.” 
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Such a request from a slave in his chains is 
not common, but there was something in the 
manner in which it was delivered, that struck 
Vincent Arnaud so much, that although the 
captain of the privateer rated his ransom at 1000 
sequins, that is about £500. English, the request 
was nevertheless complied with! and after tak- 
ing all proper care of his wounds, Arnaud, upon 
his further request, lent him a vessel of his own 
to carry him to Cairo. 

Osman, in a short time arrived, and delivered 
the orders, with which he had been charged to 
the Bashaw. He then sent back the vessel, 
together with the ransom, and five hundred 
crowns more, and some rich furs, as a present 
to his benefactor; then setting out for Constan- 
tinople, he was. himself the first who brought the 
news of his slavery. 

During the remainder of his life, Osman con- 
tinued to testify his gratitude for the favors that 
had been done to him. His courage and con- 
duct having raised him to the post of Seraskrer, 
or General in chief in the Morea; he lost no 
time in acquainting Vincent Arnaud with his 
promotion. He sent for his son, made him 
large presents, and by granting him privileges 
in the way of trade, soon put him in the way of 
acquiring a good estate. He even distinguished 
all the #rench who traded to the Morea, by par- 
ticular marks of kindness and protection. 

His abilities advanced him in a few years 
more, to the dignity of Beglerbeg, or chief go- 
vernor of Romania. Again he sent for Arnaud 
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and his son; treated them with such marks of 
distinction, as are there, seldom shewn to a 
christian, and loaded them with presents. 

At length in 1731, being advanced to the 
highest dignity in the Ottoman empire, and 
made Grand Vizier ! he once more sent to Malta 
for his old benefactor. When Arnaud and his 
son arrived at Constantinople, they were re- 
ceived by the Grand Vizier, in presence of the 
great officers of state, with every mark of affec- 
tion; before whom he gave a public detail of 
the favors which the generous Arnaud had for- 
merly shewn him. ‘‘ I was a slave,” said he, 
“ loaded with chains and covered with wounds; 
this is the man who redeemed and saved me! 
This is my benefactor! ‘To him I am indebted 
for life, liberty, fortune, and every thing I en- 
joy. Without knowing me, he paid a large 
ransom for me, sent me away upon my bare 
word, and gave me a ship to carry me whither I 
pleased. Whereis even a Mussulman capable 
of an action of such generosity?” He after- 
_ wards conferred with them in private, divested 


of all state and ceremony, enriched them with 


presents, and procured them great commercial 
advantages. 
As his gratitude was without bounds, he seemed 
desirous to convince his benefactor that his 
liberality was the same. His conduct was great 
aud noble, and superior to all affectation; and 
must appear the more generous upon this ooea- 
sion, when we consider the contempt and aver- 
sion of the Turks against the Christians, and that 
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the above acknowledgment was made before 
his whole court! 
OBSERVATIONS. 

This very interesting anecdote is taken from 
Hanwav’s T'ravels. The lessons it contains are 
numerous and important. In the capture of 
Osman, we see how liable we are to misfortunes 
and disappointments, and that in the midst of 
our troubles, help comes to us where we had no 
reason to expect it. The generosity of Arnaud 
is also remarkable; his extensive bounty was 
conferred upon a stranger, and Samaritan-like, 
upon one with whom he had no dealings. A 
generous action seldom goes unrewarded, and 
sooner or later will be returned with ample in- 
terest. ‘I'here are many who forget past favors, 
the chief butler soon forgat Joseph; and high 
stations frequently raise men so high that they 
lose sight altogether of the affairs of the humble 
vale they have left. But Osman remembered 
his benefactor, he prospered, and he availed 
himself of his prosperity to heap blessings upon 
Arnand. His gratitude was constant as well as 
abundant, and he answered the description con- 
tained in the following lines: 


“ There wasa man (though some did count him mad,) 
‘* Phe more he gave away, the more he had.” 

But reader ! I must not finish with Osman; [ 
can tell you of one that was brought into a state 
of captivity by his own rebellion, and of one 
that redeemed him, without intreaty, at the ex- 
pence not merely of his property, but of his /ife, 
and amiable as was the conduct of Arnaud, it 
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was nothing when compared with the conduct 
of Jesus. No, when we were enemies he 
redeemed us, not with corruptible things as 
silver and gold, but with his own infinitely pre- 
cious blood, a price so great, that 


— ** though curious to compute, 
‘* Archangels failed, to cast the mighty sum!” 

And shall Osman, a Turk, manifest such gra- 
titude to Arnaud, and shall not we manifest our 
gratitude to Jesus! Yes! and where is the 
christian who will not say “ WHAT SHALL I 
RENDER? Who will not bring the first fruits of 
his gains and acquirements and present to the 
Lord? The gratitude of Osman was not one 
effort, and that as a discharge from obligation, 
No! he continued as often as he was elevated, 
to acknowledge his debt to his benefactor, 

What a lesson to us all! How little have we 
done in the service of God! Where is our zeal, 
and where our energies! ‘The wants of the 
church are many and various; Sunday school 
Teachers, Missionaries, Collectors for Bible 
Associations, &c. &c. Here personal service 
is required :—-Readers! offer such service to 
Christ your benefactor. Ye who prosper in the 
world and who increase every year in riches! 
think who gave you this increase, and say what 
shall I render? Say not you have done enough 
already; ‘* Freely you have received, freely 
give,” and when indolence or covetousness would 
enervate your exertions, and attempt to lessen 
your obligations to the Son of God, THINK OF 


THE GRATITUDE OF OSMAN. 
Dublin. R. C. 
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ANTICIPATION. 

REFLECTING the other day upon the increase 
of knowledge, and the promised universal spread 
of christianity; my imagination presented the 
following thoughts, which I fancied to be con- 

tained in a Magazine, published at that happy 
period. 


> 4 
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London. 

This great city is still the admiration of the 
age, as it was once famous for splendor and 
magnificence, so it is: now for friendship and 
peace ; christian love bas spread her arms around 

Its inhabitants, whilst each is able to rejoice 
under his own fig tree; we are as a band of bre- 
thren and sisters, all the members of one body, 
with Christ our head. Not only are we at peace 
with ourselves, but the whole world; all nations 
are joined together in the strictest bonds of 
amity. If we look back upon the page of his- 
tory a few ages, we shiall see, that war had then 
desolated all Europe; kings had been murdered, 
and their thrones usurped by tyrants, but thanks 
be to God, we know neither the dangers nor 
the horrors of war, by experience, we can only 
conceive of them by the report of others, and 
then wonder how satan should so reign in the 
hearts of men, as for them to delight in killing 
each other. The mantle of peace is now over 
the whole world, and the prophetic declaration 
of Isaiah fulfilled, their spears have been beat 
into pruning hooks, and their swords into plough- 
shares. Isa. ii. 4. | 

The press no longer exhibits these furious party 
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broils which characte” the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, but all men are united 
heart and hand, in the praise of our Redeemer. 
When we look back upon the labours of our 
forefathers, we admire their zeal, and lament 
their weaknesses, the veil is removed from our 
eyes, which Providence cast upon theirs, and 
we are enabled to discover that all things have 
worked together for good. ‘The theatre and the 
prison-house are no more; kings have become 
nursing fathers, and queens nursing mothers to 
the church of Christ. Our youth no longer-dis- 
grace our streets and families, by levity and pro- 
faneness ; but piety, dawns in the morning of 
life, and every house is become a Bethel unto 
God. Oh, how delightful is it to review the 
power of christianity from one family to another, 
and from one age to another; the ardour and 
zeal which the Missionaries displayed for the 
glory of God; the success which followed the 
institution of Bible and Tract societies, and 
though last, not least pleasing the labours of the 
Sunday School Teacher; but all these are done 
away for ever, we need them not, the knowledge 
of God covers the whole earth, even the preacher 
of the gospel has laid down his peculiar office, 
and prayer and praise seems to be the whole 
business and pleasure of our lives; what a happy 
state of being, but notwithstanding, they had 
their pleasures as well as we; they sowed the 
seed while we reap the fruit, let us then admire 
the goodness of God who thus distributes in 
different ages the work of his creatures, they 
were the sowers, we are the reapers, it is true, 
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some of them may have sowed in tears, while 
we reap in joy, but they had as well as we have 
the happiness to look forward to a period, when 
sowers and reapers shall rejoice together. Oh, 
what a joyful meeting will that be, one that shall 
never separate; an assembly that shall never 
break up; Death shall have no more dominion 
over us; Christ will be our visible head, the glory 
of his countenance will beam upon ours, for it 
is said we shall be like him “ wearing crowns 
which never fade, in a kingdom which has no 
end,” GEORGIUS. 


Tue ABYSSINIAN CORONATION. 


(From Bruce’s Travels.) 


On the eighteenth of March (according to the 
Abyssinians, the anniversary of our Saviour’s 
first entrance into Jerusalem) this festival (the 
coronation of their king) begun. His army con- 
sisted of thirty thousand men. All his great 
oflicers, all the officers of state, and the court 
then present, were every one dressed in the 
richest and gayest manner; nor was the other 
sex behind hand in the splendor of their appear- 
ance. ‘The King, dressed in crimson damask, 
with a great chain of gold round his neck, his 
head bare, mounted on a horse richly capari- 
soned, advanced at the head of his nobility, 
passed the outer court, and came to the paved 
way before the church. Here he was met by u 
number of young girls, daughters of the Um- 
bares or supreme judges, together with many 
noble virgins, standing on the right and left of 
the court. 
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Two of the noblest of these held in their 
hands a crimson cord of silk, somewhat thicker 
than a common whip cord, but of a looser tex- 
ture, stretched across from one company to 
another, as if to bar up the road by which the 
king was approaching the church. When this 
cord was prepared, and drawn about breast high 
by the girls, the king entered, advancing at a 
moderate pace, curvetting and shewing the ma- 
nagement of his horse. He was stopped by the 
tension of this string, while the damsels on each 
side asking who he was, were answered “ I am 
your king, the king of Ethiopia ;” to which they 
replied, with one voice, “ You shall not pass: 
you are not our king.” 

The king then retires some paces, and once 
wore presents himself to pass, and the cord 
is again drawn across his way by the young 
women, so as to prevent him, the question being 
repeated, “ Who are you?” ‘The king answers, 
“ Tam your king, the king of Israel.” But the 
damsels resolved, even on this second attack, 
not to surrender, but upon their own conditions; 
they again answer, “ You shall not pass, you 
are not our king!” 

The third time, after retiring, the king ad- 
vances with a pace and air more determined; 
and the cruel virgins again preseuting the cord, 
and asking who he is, he answers, ‘* I am your 
king, the king of Sion;” and drawing his sword, 
cuts the silk cord asunder. Immediately upon 
this, the young women cry, “ Jt 2s a truth, you 
are our king, truly you are the king of Sion!” 
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Upon which ‘they begin t to sing Hallelujah!’ 
._ and in this they are joined by the court and army 
upon the plain; fire arms are discharged, drums 
and trumpets sound; and the king, amidst these 
~~ aeclamations and rejoicings, advances to the 
foot of the stair of the church, where he dis- 
mounts and sits down upon a stone. 

The king is first anointed, then crowned, and 
is accompanied half up the steps by the singing 
priests, called Dipteras, chanting psalms and 
hymns. Here he stops at a hole made for the 
purpose in one of the steps, and is there fumigated 
with myrrh, aloes, and cassia. Divine service is 
then celebrated ; and after receiving the sacra- 
ment, he returns to the camp, where fourteen 
days are usually spent in feasting and all manner 
of rejoicing. 

After the king, comes the norbit, or keeper 
of the book of the law in Axum, supposed to 
represent Azarias the son of Zadock ; then the 
twelve umbares, or supreme judges, who, with 
Azarias, accompanied Menilek the son of 
Solomon, when he brought the book of the jaw 
from Jerusalem, and these are supposed to 
represent the twelve tribes; after them, follow 
the Abuna, at the head of the priests; and the 
Itchegue, at the head of the monks; then the 
court; all these pass through the aperture made 
by the division of the silk cord, which remains 
still upon the ground. The king then gives and 
receives presents according to established cus- 
tom and value. 

History represents the Abyssinians as @ 
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branch from an Israelitish stem, however re- 


motely derived ; and it is at least admitted that 


they have adopted Jewish manners, and still 
retain the customs arising from their former 
intercourse withJ udea: their religion itself being 
a strange compound of Judaism, Christianity, 
and pagan superstition. It seems therefore fair 
to infer that this ceremony was anciently copied 
from the formalities observed in the coronations 
of the Jewish kings ; and whoever compares the 
above account of the Abyssinian coronation, with 
the twenty-fourth Psalm, will not only draw this 
conclusion, but allow the probability that the 
twenty-fourth Psalm itself was used at Jerusalem 
as a kind of coronation anthem, or introduced 
into some part of that great national solemnity. 

It has been observed, that the words, “ Who 
is this King of Glory,” are used only twice in the 
psalm, but that a similar question is put three 
times to the Abyssinian king; still, however, 
the general resemblance is too remarkable to 
be materially diminished by this observation. 
[t is indeed obvious that the question and 
answers on such an occasion, would not proceed 
from the same persons; and this idea is suggested 


to assist in ascertaining the divisions of the 


psalm: thus—after the word Se/ah, which is 
thought to mean an ending, a pause, or change 
of person: suppose the king’s company to say; 


Verse 7, Lift up your heads, O ye gates: 
Be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of Glory shall enter. 
Virgins, v.8, Who is this King of Glory ? 
The King, The Lord of Hosts, he is the King of Glory. Selah. 
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The king’s modest and pious response, de- 
clining an appellation which belongs only to 
Jehovah the Lord of Hosts, has an exceedingly 
beautiful effect; especially when we consider 
that it was not altogether inapplicable to the 
descendants of David, from whom was to spring 
the promised Messiah, the Prince of Peace; the 
glory of whose spiritual kingdom, and ascension 
after leading captivity captive, the royal psalm- 
ist here prophetically celebrates. The third and 
fourth verses also appear to be question and 
answer in the same significant manner as the 
seventh and eighth; and, in the most impressive 
language, the whole commences with ascribing 
to the Lord universal dominion, and declaring 
who shall receive his blessing, and inherit his 
salvation. 

This extract also throws much light on the 
forty-fifth Psalm, where David speaks of things 
‘* touching the king;” for though it is plain that 
the psalmist there also principally and spiritually 
addresses the Kiny of Kings, foreseeing the 
Redeemer’s transcendant glory, stiii to be intel- 
ligible to his subjects and to us, he necessarily 
alludes to the inauguration of earthly kings, and 
possibly to his own. He represents the king as 
magnificently dressed, his garments smelling of 
myrrh, aloes, aud cassia, out of the ivory palaces, 
or little ivory boxes in the shape of palaces; 
not in the unpolished Abyssinian manner, out 
of a hole in the church steps, by which their 
king passed to be crowned. ‘‘ And in thy 
majesty ride on prosperously:” the king was on 
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horseback. ‘Anointed with the oil of gladness:” 
the Abyssinian monarch is anointed with oil. 
“ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh:” this was a 
very principal part of the ceremony among the 
warlike sovereigns of the East. ‘‘ King’s daugh- 
ters were among thy honorable women; upon 
thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of 
Ophir:” probably daughters of the kings of the 
smaller states around him, and the king’s con- 
sort or wife (for the Hebrew word, like the 
Saxon gueen, merely signifies wife) attended the 
ceremony, accompanied with a nobie train of 
virgins, attired with all imaginable richness. 
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CoRONATION of His Majesty GrorceE IV. 


IMMEDIATELY on the demise of our late 
venerable Sovereign, His present Majesty was 
proclaimed in the metropolis and principal towns 
of the empire: in a few days afterwards the 
ceremony of the Coronation was also proclaimed, 
but subsequently postponed, and at length fixed 
for Thursday the 19th of July, the day upon 
which it has been most splendidly performed. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, His Majesty 
having slept at the Speaker’s House in Palace 
Yard, entered Westminster Hall, and took his 
seat in the chair of state at the head of the royal 
table. This was announced by the discharge of 
artillery and the sounding of trumpets, while the 
orchestra struck up “ God save the King,” and 
the whole company who had assembled as early 
as five o’clock, rose and stood while His Majesty 
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continued in the Hall. The tedious forms of 
placing the regalia on the table before the King, 
were then gone through; and a given signal, 
the firing of a gun, announced that the Pro- 
cession to Westminster Abbey had commenced 
along the spacious winding platform erected for 
the occasion. This platform was covered in the 
middle with purple cloth; and without the rail, 
on each side, soldiers, both infantry and cavalry, 
were stationed. The crowds of pedestrian spec- 
tators beyond these, were on both sides bounded 
by an extensive range of large galleries raised 
in front of every house from which it was pos- 
sible to obtain any tolerable view of the pro- 
cession. In addition to all this, there were 
galleries on the very tops of some houses, and 
the whole front of one was pulled down to pro- 
vide more complete accommodation. 

First in the gorgeous train came seven young 
ladies in white, strewing the choicest real 
flowers, the foremost of these was called the 
King’s Herb Woman; then followed Heralds’ 
Officers, the Dean and High Constable of 
Westminster, Trumpets, Fifes, Drums, Xc. the 
King’s Chaplains, &c. the great Law Officers of 
the Crown, Privy Councillors, Knights, Bishops, 
the Standard Bearers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; then Earls, Marquisses, Dukes, &c. 
carrying their coronets in their hands; the Lord 
Chamberlain, bearing the Ruby Ring and the 
King’s Sword; the two Archbishops; then all 
the splendid Regalia, and the Swords of State, 
&c. the Lord Mayor of London, bearing the 
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City Mace; the Deputy Lord Chamberlain; the 
Royal Dukes, Brothers of the King; the Dake 
of Wellington, in his Robes, as Lord High Con- 
stable of England, attended by a page carrying 
his baton of field marshal; the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, as Lord High Steward, carrying St. Edward’s 
Crown, with which the Kings of England are 
always crowned; followed by Noblemen bearing 
the Sceptre with the Dove at the top, and the 
Orb, and the Sword of State, also the Patina, 
the Chalice, and the BiBLeE, each carried by 
different Prelates; then under, or rather pre- 
ceding, a Canopy of Cloth of Gold, borne by 
sixteen Barons of the Cinque Ports, appeared 
THe Kine; His Majesty’s train was borne by 
eight eldest sons of Peers, and He was sup- 
ported also by two Prelates; then followed 
various Officers of the Royal Household, too 
numerous to name; and the Yeomen of the 
Guard closed the procession. 

Some conception of the splendour of this 


pageant may be formed, by imagining one - 


thousand of the most distinguished persons 
wearing their jewels and robes of state, follow- 
ing each other at a moderate pace, while, in 
the language of the poet, 
‘** Fair shone the Sun upon their proud array ; ” 

and the extreme brilliancy of the spectacle 
prevented distinct observation, and rendered 
precise description impossible. 

The trumpets sounded again to announce 
the approach of the procession to Westmin- 
ster Abbey; and the ladies, scattering flowers, 
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emul at the great door, followed by the 
trumpeters. As soon as the King’s Canopy 
appeared at the entrance, a burst of acclama- 
tion arose, and the organ began the Coronation 
Anthem, the effect of which was very noble and 
impressive. The Abbey was filled with spec- 
tators. His Majesty uttered a short private 
prayer as he knelt upon the faldstool placed 
before his chair, below the throne, where he 
afterwards sat down and reposed himself, and 
seemed greatly relieved when he got rid of his 
enormous robe, which, notwithstanding his eight 
train-bearers, was evidently a burden. The 
Recognition then took place, the Sovereign 
rising, and the Archbishop of Canterbury saying, 
‘Sirs, I here present unto you, King George 
the Fourth, the undoubted King of this Realm: 
wherefore all you that come this day to do your 
homage, are ye willing to do the same.” This 
was answered by universal acclamation. The 
whole multitude stood up, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs and hats continued for some time. 
The galleries and chancel of the Abbey looked 
like a sea of colours and plumes; all that met 
the eye on of the costliest material; and to 
heighten the whole, it was exhibited in the 
midst of one of the finest Gothic balaings in 
the world. 

~ ‘The next ceremony was the first Oblation: 
the Communion Service and Ten Command- 
ments were read, as were also the Collect for 
the King, and the Epistle and Gospel, | Peter, 
ii, 13, 14, 15, and Matthew xxii, 15-22. The 
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Coronation Sermon was preached by the Arch- 
bishop of York, from 2 Sam. xxiii, 3, 4. After 
the Sermon, the Oath was administered to the 
King; by which, to the utmost of his powers, a 
British Monarch promises to maintain the Laws 
of God, the true profession of the Gospel, the 
Protestant Reformed Religion, and to govern 
his people according to the Statutes of Parli- 
ament, and their respective Laws and Customs. 
His Majesty was then anointed (see 1 Samuel, 
x, 1, xvi, 18; 1 Kings, i, 34, 39, 40) the second 
Anthem being sung by the choir, was followed 
by Prayer, and that by another Anthem also suc- 
ceeded by Prayer. ‘The Spurs and Sword were. 
then presented, and the latter girded upon the 
King, who was next invested with the Armil 
(a sort of vestment) and the Royal Robe, and 
the orb, or globe, (supposed to have been first 
assumed by the Roman Emperors who pretended 
to govern the whole globe,) were put into His 
Majesty’s hands, which next received the Ruby 
Ring and Rod of Equity. The Crown was then 
put on the King’s head by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury: this was followed by repeated 
shoutings, and the firing of great guns at the 
‘Trower and Parks, upon an appointed signal. 
The various ceremonies of the act of crowning, 
&c. we must defer detailing till our next number. 
They were, the presenting of the Holy Bible, the 
Benediction and Te Deum, the Inthronization, 
the Homage, the Sacrament, the Exhortation, 
and Confession, each followed by appropriate 
Prayers. When these were ended, the King 
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descended from his throne crowned, carrying 
the Sceptre and Rod in his hands, (the organ 


_ playing all the time) into that part of the Abbey 


ealled King Edward’s chapel. Here His Majesty 
was disrobed, and left tie Diadem in which he 
was crowned; and on coming out, was again 
arrayed in his robe of purple velvet, and standing 
before the Altar, the Archhishop of Canterbury 
put the New Imperial Crown* of State upon the 
King, who wore it during the whule of the pro- 
cession back to Westminster Hall, when all the 
Dukes, Earls, &c. also wore their coronets, but 
the Sovereign's person and splendid crown were 
pre-eminently conspicuous. 

“On the return of the procession to the Hall, 


after the first course of the banquet, at which 


the King was dining in state, amongst almost all 
nobles of the land, the great gate was thrown 
open to the sound of the trumpets, and the 
King’s Champion rode in clad in a compicte suit 
of bright armour, his helmet being of polished 


steel, adorned with a plume of white, blue, red 


and black feathers. _ His horse was very richly 
eaparisoned, and had also a plume of varied 
feathers in his head-stall. When he entered the 
Hall the trampets again sounded three times: 
and the challenge was proclaimed by the herald 
in these words, according to ancient custom: 
“If ahy person of what degree soever, high 
or low, shall deny or gainsay our sovereign Lord 
George the Fourili, of the united kingdom of 


‘ % See this described with the Wood Cut. 
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Great Britain and Ireland, King defender of the 
faith, son and next heir of our sovereign Lord 
King George the Third, the last King deceased, 
to be right heir to the Imperial Crown of this 
united Kingdom,or that he ought not to enjoy the 
same, here is the champion who saith, that he 
lieth and is a false traitor; being ready in person 
to combat with him, and in this quarrel will ad- 
venture his life against him on what day soever 
he shall be appointed.” The champion then 
threw down his iron glaive or gauntlet; which 
having lain a short time upon the ground, was 
again delivered to him by the herald. Then the 
champion advanced to the middle of the Hall, 
and again threw down his glove, which, after a 
little time, the herald again returned; then head- 
vanced to the foot of the throne, where the chal- 


lenge was once more proclaimed, and the gauntlet | 


thrown, when the champion on receiving it for 
the third time from the herald made a low obei- 
sance to the King. The peers then as with one 
voice ejaculated, God bless the King! God save 


the King! which was accompanied through 


parts of the Hall, with such loud acclamations, 
that it startled the Champion’s horse, and those of 
the Deputy Earl Marshal, and Lord High Con- 
stable, by whom he was accompanied. The cup- 
bearer then presented a gold cup and cover, filled 
with wine to the King, and His Majesty drank to 
the champion, and sent the cup-bearer to him 
with the same cup; which the champion having 
put on his gauntlet, received, and making a low 
obeisance to the King, drank of the wine, and 
then turning himself round, exclaimed in a loud 
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and articulate voice, ‘long life to His Majesty 
King George the Fourth.” This was followed 
by a thunder of applause; after which, making 
another low obeisance to the Sovereign, holding 
the gold cup and cover as his fee in his extended 
hand, the Champion retired, backing his horse 
out of the Hall to keep his face still toward the 
King. His Majesty’s styles were next proclaimed 
in Latin, French, and English, three several 
times—the second course was served up, and 
sundry ceremonial services performed. After 
‘he dessert the Peers and the whole multitude 
in the Hall, drank the King’s health standing, 
upon which the King rose and drank the health 
of his peers and people, which was succeeded 
by long continued shouts from all sides, during 
which the King resumed His seat upon the 
throne. Non nobis Domine having been sung 
by the choir, various Peers paid their respects 
to the King, who after resuming the orb and 
sceptre, retired just before eight o’clock, amidst 
reiterated acclamations. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF 2 KINGS xxii. 20. 

‘* [ will gather thee to thy fathers, and thou 
shall be gathered into thy grave in peace; and 
thine eyes shall not see all the evil which I will 
bring upon this place.” 

“ It is observable,” says Willison, “‘ that Me- 
thuselah died ihe very year before the flood; 
Augustine a little before the sacking of Hippo; 
Pareus just before the taking of Heidelberg.” 
Luther observes, “ that all the apostles died 
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THE CHRISTIAN S PROSPECTS. 


before the destruction of J erusalem ;” and Luther 
himself died before the bloody wars broke out 
in Germany. Thus God frequently hides his 
people from the temptations and troubles that 


R. C. 


are coming on the earth.” 


Tuk CHRISTIAN’S Prospects. 

‘ How glorious are the Christian’s views of 
the future world! From the promise of his 
Creator he learns, that Ais body, sown here in 
corruption, weakness and dtshonor, shall be raised, 
beyond the grave, in incorruption, power and 
glory, with so many attributes of mind or spirit, 
as to be denominated by him who made it, a 
spiritual body. Ever young, active and unde- 
caying, it shall be re-united to the immortal 
mind, purified from every stain and every error. 
This perfect man shall be admitted, with an 
open and abundant entrance into the heaven of 
heavens, the peculiar residence of Infinite Ma- 
jesty, and the chosen seat of Infinite Dominion. 
In this noblest of all habitations, this mansion 
of everlasting joy, he shall be united with an 
innumerable multitude of companions like him-. 
self, sanctified, immortal and happy. Enrolled 
among the noblest and best beings in the ani- 
verse, a child, a priest, a king, in the house of 
his heavenly Father, his endless and only des- 
tination will be to know, love, serve and enjoy 
God; to interchange the best affections and the 
best offices with his glorious companions; and 
to advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness for 
ever.” ( Dwight.) B. V—e. 
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278 LETTER FROM THE REV. J. CAMPBELL. 


COURAGE IN DEATH. 

venerable PoLycarp, when he came 
to the stake, desired to stand untied. ‘ Let me 
alone, said he, ‘ for he that gave me strength 
to come to the fire, will give me patience to 
endure the flame without being tied.’ ” 

‘‘ IGNATIUS being led from Syria to Rome 
to be torn in pieces of wild beasts, expressed 
his fear lest it should happen to him as to some 
others, that the lions out of a kind of reverence 
would not touch him. He often wished that 
their appetites might be sharpened to dispatch 
him; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ the lions teeth are but 
like a mill, which, though it bruiseth, yet wasteth 
not the good wheat, only prepares and fits it to 
be made pure bread. Let me be broken by 
them, so that I may be made fit for beaven.’” 
illison.) Kara. 


LETTER FROM THE Rev. JOHN CAMPBELL. 
Original Editor of the Youth's Magazine. 

Dear Sir, 

I was glad to hear, soon after my return from 
South Africa, of the very extensive circulation 
of the Youth’s Magazine, a proof that it is still 
acceptable to many of our young friends. It 
was no less acceptable at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The numbers which you were so kind 
as to send me, I presented to Mrs. Rose’s board- 
ing school of young ladies in Cape Town. They 
immediately commenced translating many of the 
papers into the Dutch language, which after- 
wards would be circulated among their friends 
and acquaintance, and from the scarcity of such 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


things in that country, ‘would be read with 
avidity. ‘There is not a single periodical work, 
of any description, published I believe in the 
whole continent of Africa, though inhabited by 
a great number of nations. England with all 
her faults is distinguished by advantages above 
most places of the earth. ‘The miseries, how- 
ever, of those who neglect such advantages, will, 
in the other world, far surpass the misery of 
such as perish in lands of comparative darkness, 
When I have leisure to examine my African 
memorandums, I hope to be able to furnish 
something now and then for the Miscellany. 
I am, your’s sincerely, 
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Kingsland, July 2, 1821. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


AmonG the amiable characteristics which dis 
tinguished the glorious Redeemer when upon earth, 
those of affection and friendship were peculiarly 
eminent. Though he was the Son of the Most 
High, “ for whom and by whom all things were 
created,” he condescended to associate with 
worms, and display the amazing riches of his 
grace by shedding his own precious blood. 

It must be acknowledged, that /ove was the 
ruling power by which he was actuated in the 
great cause he undertook for the lost race of 
Adam, and which stimulated him to accomplish 
their perfect salvation, in spite of the ignominy 
with which he was insulted, and the excruciating 
pains which attended his lingering death, But in 
the course of his life in this world, some instances 


JOHN CAMPBELL, 
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280 CHARACTERISTICS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


—— 


appeared when this endearing trait of his charac- 
ter shone out with more than usual lustre, and 
made a deep impression upon the minds of his 
enemies. Behold him when standing before the 
once beloved, but now rebellious and persecuting 
city Jerusalem. It was here that he had been 
thrust out of their synagogues, the people had 
taken up stones to stone him, and devised nume- 
rous means to ensnare him and put him to death: 
but notwithstanding all this, the Saviour draws 
near to the city, not with a view to accuse and 
upbraid it for its malignant conduct and cruelty 
towards him, but to lament and bewail its obdu- 
racy and unbelief, and when looking upon its 
temple with the magnificent buildings, which soon 
were to be surrounded by the Roman army, under 
the victorious Titus, he sympathizes im its ap- 
proaching ruin and weeps over its unhappy fate. 
‘These were tears shed for sinners. And will not 
sinners shed tears for themselves and weep over 
their own wretched condition, unless they have 
fled for refuge to the cross of Christ? 

Next let us view the compassionate friend of 
sinners at the grave of Lazarus. And here let 
us remark, that although the cause in which he 
was engaged regarded the whole church of God, 
yet we behold him not a stranger to the soothing 
ties of friendship, and when Lazarus was dead, he 
says to his disciples ‘* Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, 
but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” Nor 
does he refuse that pledge of affection which na- 
ture requests, but looking upon Mary and Martha 
weeping, he groaned in the spirit, and it is recorded 
in sacred writ, that *‘ Jesus wept,” then cried 
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with a loud voice “ Lazarus come forth,” and re- 
stores him to his rejoicing sisters. 

Among the number of those whose happiness 
it was to be the companions of the Son of God, 
there was one who shared his particular friend- 
ship, and is styled in Scripture, “ that disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” He was the youngest of 
them. and as such was regarded by his master 
with peculiar tenderness. 

Christ was ever attentive to youth, and when 
questioned by a young person respecting eternal 
life; itis said that “ Jesus looked upon him, and. 
loved him,” 

Youth possess that fervency and zeal which 
are not to be met with in persons more advanced 
m life, and are calculated to do more good by 
being active in the service of God; and surely, 
the conduct of Jesus would be an incitement to: 
the young, to seek the favor of Him who has 
shown himself so kind and loving towards them. 

The friendship of Christ is permanent and valu- 
able ; it is neither lessened by our adversity, nor 
increased by our prosperity.. “ He is a friend 
that loveth at all times, and sticketh closer than 
a brother, It cannot be dissolved by death, but 
will be continued through the countless ages of 
eternity. Itis valuable, and will sooth the mind 


of the real christian, when oppressed with grief. It 
will alleviate his pain, make him feel resigned 
under all the dispensations of providence, and 
enable him to endure with patience and fortitude, 
the conflict with his last enemy death ; and finally, 
to come off a complete conqueror, through him 


who hath loved him, 
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2982 CHARACTER OF MRS, C.GRIERSON. 


HONESTY or the Ostiack Boy. 


A Russian was travelling from Tobolsk to 
Beresow. On the road he’stopped one night at 
the hut of an Ostiack. In the morning, on 
continuing his journey, he discovered that he 
had lost his purse, containing about one hundred 
rubles. The son of the Ostiack, a boy about 
fourteen years of age, found the purse while out 
hunting; but instead of taking it up, he went 
and told his father, who was equally unwilling 
to touch it, and ordered the boy to cover it with 
some bushes. A few months after, the Russian 
returned, and stopped at the same hut, but the 
Ostiack did not recognize him. He related the 
loss he had met with; the Ostiack listened very 
attentively, and when he had finished—* You are 
welcome,” said he, “follow me.” They proceeded 
to the spot, and found the purse untouched ! 


MAXIMS. 
Let God be your end, Christ your way, and 
the Holy Spirit your guide. 
Religion would have no enemies, if it was not 
an enemy to vice. 


Time is a file that wears and makes no noise. 


— 


Cuaracter or Mas. Constantia GRIERSON. 


Constantia Grierson was born in the county of Kil- 
kenny, 1706. She was a most excellerit scholar in Greek 
and Roman literature, besides which she made considera- 
ble attainments in history, divinity, phdosophy and mathe- 
matics, ‘These acquirements are represented as the result 
of her own persevering industry and application, She 
wrote many elegant poems, and ade dto a fine imagination, 
great memory, an excelleut un@erstanding, a correct 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


ows 


judgment, and to crown all, piety and virtue. Of the know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue she gave a striking proof, in her 
dedication of the Dublin edition of Tacitus, to Lord Car- 
teret (Lord Lieutenant,) and that of Terence to his sen. 
She died 1733, at the early age of 27. ‘The following 
beautiful lines were penned by this accomplished woman. 
(Vide Ferrar’s Account of Dublin. ) 


On THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Hail mystic art! which men like angels taught, 
To speak to eyes, and paint embody’d thought! 
Tho’ deaf and dumb;—blest skill relieved by thee, 
We make one sense perform the art of three. 
We see, we hear, we touch the head and heart, 
And take or give, what each but yields in part; 
With the hard laws of distance we dispense, 
And, without sound, apart, commune in sense ; 
View, tho’ confin’d, nay, rule this earthly ball, 
And travel o’er the wide expanded All. 

Dead letters thus with living notions fraught, 
Prove to the soul the telescope of thought; 

To mortal life immortal honour give, 

And bid all deeds and titles last and live. 

In scanty life ETERNITY we taste, 

View the first ages and inform the last ; 

Arts, history, laws, we purchase with a look, 
And keep like fate, all nature in a book. 


What a striking example for youth, and especially for 
young women, and how much ought they to endeavor to 
‘*‘ redeem the time.” Much depends on the application of 
young persons to their respective studies, and indeed with- 
out such application no improvement can be made in any 
pursuit. It is often to be regretted, that numbers who can 
play one of Mozart’s favorite pieces, or the Battle of 

rague, with tolerable execution, are extremely deficient in 
that real knowledge which improves the mind. Ye females 
of Britain and Ireland, while ye excel in that which amuses 
and entertains, while ye fix the ear to the sweet harmo- 
nious sounds produced by your flying fingers, let us also 
be improved by your conversation, and study to excel in the 
knowledge that maketh wise unto salvation. 


PKA. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Turs Society consists of the gratuitous teachers, friends, 
supporters, and patrons af Sabbath Schools, Its objects 
are to benefit Sabbath Schools already established; and to 
assist in the formation of New Sabbath Schools, both in ¢his 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


country and in foreign parts, by grants of money or books for 
this important purpose. 

The numerous schools which have been opened by the 
assistance of this Union in London and its environs, during 
the last seven years, have been the happy means of bringing 
many thousands of children under the beneficial influence 
of religious instruction, 

The correspondence in which the Committee have also 
been engaged with many parts of the country, has produced 
the formation of many New Sunday School Unions in various 
counties, by whose operations the schools throughout the 
kingdom have greatly increased in numbers, and improved 
in discipline. 

In foreign parts likewise, the numerous grants of books 
made by the Committee, have been received at various 
Stations, with great delight; and have enabled the conduc- 
tors and friends of Sunday Sehools in many parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, to enlarge their spheres of use- 
fulness in the religious instruction of the young, and to open 
there many additional Sunday Schools. 

The Committee of this institution are also laboriously 
engaged, in providing and selling at the reduced prices to al! 
Sunday Schools, suitable books for instruction, oer to be 
presented as rewards in Sunday Schools. <A catalogue of 
the Unions publications (for a constant supply of which the 
Committee hold themselves responsible.) also a “ist of other 
reward books, not published by them, but carefully read by 
three members, and approved by the Committee as suitable 
for Sunday scholars, to which is added a list of books 
adapted for a Sunday School library, may be had gratis, by 
applying at the Sunday School Union Depot, 44, Newgate 
Street. 

The conductors of the Youth’s Magazine having recently 
made a grant of £50, in addition to their former grants, to 
aid in promoting the benevolent objects of the Sunday 
Schoul Union, it was considered desirable that your readers 
should be made acquainted with those objects; and it 1s 
hoped that while this communication presents to your 
juvenile readers the designs of a Society established for the 
purpose of diffusing religious knowledge among the young, 
upon so extensive a scale; they themselves will catch the 
fire of Sunday School zeal and union, that as they advance 
in life they may be induced to join the ranks of the noble 
army of Sunday School Teachers, who, while they unitedly 
attack ignorance and vice, those worst of foes to the human 
race, still they carry on their banner the inscription of, 
“Peace on earth, good will towards man,” as the blessed 
effect of disseminating the knowledge of Him, whom to 
know is life eternal, | J. 
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THE INAUGURATION, 


Wuat means this stately throng 

In gorgeous robes and dazzling gems array’d, 

Who from the Hall of Rufus wind along; 

By countless multitudes with awe surveyed? 
Lo! the resplendent train 

Approaches now the venerable pile, 

Where to the King of Kings, in lofty strain, 

Burst forth loud anthems through each solemn aisle. 
Who now bends low his knee 

In humblest homage to th’ Eternal Lord?— 

Th’ acknowledged Heir of England’s Majesty, 

Heir to her crown, her sceptre, and her sword! 
The Pious, Wise, and Brave, 

With Britain’s Diadem invest their King; 

O’er him chaste beauty’s plumes and streamers wave; 

Around, triumphant acclamations ring! 
Before the Lord Most High 

Again the Monarch and his Nobles kneel; _ 

To God for pardon, grace, and wisdom cry, 

To guide and bless them for the Common Weal. 
And shall not we unite 

With their petitions to the skies, our own, 

To bless our King, direct his heart aright, 

And build on truth and righteousness his throne ? 

This Pageant of a day, 

This evanescent pomp which quickly fades, 

These attributes of sublunary sway, 

Like all the world contains, are empty shades. 
Still by these shadows trace 

That substance which their nothingness implies, 

The Kine Immorraz in His Holiest Place, 

Those realms of glory closed on mortal eyes. 
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286 POETRY. 


Beneath His sceptre bow, 


By Whom Earth’s transitory Sov'reigns reign! 
7 i} His ministers for good to rule us now, 
4 And bearing not th’ avenging sword in vain! V. 


“ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.” 


READERS, what subject shall we touch ? 
Do find the theme to day; 

For poor Q. Q. has said so much 
She has no more to say. 


~~ 


Come, bring your paper and a pen, 
And bottles with some ink in; 
Your task is all accomplished then, 

Excepting just—the thinking. 


But that’s the thing, you all agree, 
That seems so hard and queer: 
Then think how dreadful it must be 


To think twelve times a year! 


So try for once and do your best, 
That we may rest our quill: 

Or one may speak for all the rest 5 
(A reader ) “well, I will.” 


‘‘ And since you thus our thoughts invite, 
We beg to state to you, 
We're not much pleased with what you write, 
And very often think you might 
Bring other people’s faults to light, 
As well as ours, Q. Q.” 


‘If more success your pen could plead 
The thing might be endured ; 
But no, your censures don’t succeed ; 
You freely tell our faults, indeed. 
And that for all the world to read, 
And yet they are not cured.” & 
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POETRY. 287 “is 
‘In short, we neither like to take an 
Your sermons or your jokes ; i; A 
And beg you'll try, for pity’s sake, ee 
To dream a dream—a story make ae 
Or see a vision wide awake, Tat 
Henceforth, like other folks.” 
le 
Now this is all we recollect. 
Well, thank you, that will do: i tee} 
We are, with most profound respect, fe oi | 
Yours, much in haste, Q. Q. 
EPITAPH 


On Samuel Hemming, who died March 16, 1821, 
Aged Seven Years and Three Months. 


HeReE rests, in peace, a much lamented child, 

Of manners gentle, and of temper mild; 

Prompt to obey, in wisdom’s paths he trod, 

And early knew his Saviour and his God. 

With his last breath he whisper’d Jesu’s love, 

And now adores Him in the realms above. 
Mortals! who, passing, mark this hallow’d grave, 
Enow ye your God ?—Messiah’s power to save ?— 
Oh! slumber not, till these glad truths ye know— 
Truths that will prove your happiness—or woe! 


a 


Tue CurisTIAN WARFARE. 


Ours is a daily war, a ceaseless strife, 

Renewed each morn, and carried on thro’ life, 
Often we faint, yet never should retreat, 

But still advance till Victory is complete, 

Who would not share the Honors of the fray, 

To reap its glories at a future day ? H. O. 
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A Goop May. 
Translated from page 252. 


Ir what is rare be dear, then nothing can 
Be half so precious as an upright man. 
SEXDECIM, 
ExPpENDE HAaNNIBALEM: 
Juv, Sat. X. 1. 147—167. 


THERE are so many soints of striking resemblance in the 
Jollowing deseription uf Hannibal, the sworn foe of ancient 
Rome,and Napoleon Buonaparte, the once equally deterinined 
enemy of England, that our classical friends will feel an 
interest in enabling all the readers of the Youth's Magazine, 
te compare these two instructive instances of the uncerbuinty 
and emptiness of mere earthly power and grandeur. 


Expende Hannibalem: quot libras in duce summo, 
Invenies? hic est, qiiem non capit Africa Mauro 
Percussa Oceano, Niloque admota tepenti. 
Rursus ad Athiopum populos, altosque elephantos 
Additor imperiis Hispania: Pyreneum 
Transilit: opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque: 
Diduxit scopulos, et montem rumpit aceto, 
Jam tenet Italiam, tamen ultra pergere tendit; 
** Actum, inquit, nihil est, nisi Pano milite portas 
Frangimus, et media vexillum pono suburra! ”’ 
O qualis facies, et quali dignA tabellA, 
Cum getula ducem portaret bellua luscum! 
Exitus ergo quis est? O gloria! vincitur idem 

? Nempe, et in exsilium preceps fugit, atque ibi magnus 
Mirandusque cliens sedet ad prattoria Regis, 
Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno. 
Finem anime, que res humanas miscuit olim, 
Non giadii, non saxa dabunt, non tela; sed ille 
Cannarum vindex, et tanti sanguinis ultor, 
Annulus. I, demens, et seevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias! 


(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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290 INAUGURATION OF GEORGE Iv. 


minster Abbey presents in front, the King in St, 
Edward's Chair, at the moment of being crowned, 
On His Majesty's right hand are noblemen bear. 
ing the Swords of State, and next to them stands 
the Litany Chair and Faldstool. Close behind 
this Chair is the Royal Box, exactly opposite to 
which on the left of the King were the Bishops, 
and above on both sides are galleries, one called 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Box, and the other that of 
the Foreign Ministers. Immediately in front of 
where the Bishops stood were the Marquis Wel- 
lesley and the Lord Mayor of London, and oppo- 
site to them, nearly alone, the Marquis of Salisbury 
bearing St. Edward’s Staff. ‘The train leading | 
from the Bishops seated, to those standing behind 
the Sovereign, consisted of the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain and Noblemen, carrying the various 
insignia of Royalty and performing certain parts 
in this august ceremony. Behind this train, of 
equal height with the gallery, is the pulpit, from 
which the Coronation Sermon was delivered. 
The heralds are those in the circular boxes, fixed 
at the foot of the two great clusters of gothic 
columns apparently between which is the Chair 
of State upon which the King was enthroned. 
It was superbly gilt and raised on a stage, with 
a flight of low steps, the outside surrounded by 
a beautiful carpet, at one corner of which stands 
the Recognition Chair. Below this in the back 
sround is the entrance to the Choir from the 
west door of the Abbey. Over this entrance is 
the old organ loft, and on each hand the galleries 
for which seat tickets were sold to spectators. 
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INAUGURATION OF GEORGE IV. 291 


When the loud shouts which followed the 
putting the crown upon the head. of the King 
had subsided, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
rose and said “ Be strong and of good courage, 
observe the commandments of God and walk in 
his holy ways, fight the good fight of faith and 
lay hold on eternal life; that in this world you may 
be crowned with success and honor, and when 
you have finished your course, you may receive 
a crown of righteousness, which God the righte- 
ous Judge shall give you in that day.” The 
following Anthem was then sung, “ ‘The King 
shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord, exceeding 
glad shall he be of thy salvation. ‘Thou hast 
presented him with the blessings of goodness, 
and hast set a crown of pure gold upon his head. 
Hallelujah, Amen.” 

As soon as the Choir had finished this An- 
them, the Dean of Westminster took from off the 
Altar the Bible, which had been carried in the 
procession, and presented with this address to 
the King. | 

‘* Our Gracious King; we present unto your 
Majesty this Book, the most valuable thing that 
this world affordeth. Here is wisdom; this is 
the royal law; these are the lively oracles of 
God. Blessed is he that readeth, ard they that 
hear the words of this book; that keep, and do, 
the things contained init. For these are the 
words of eternal life, able to make you wise and 
happy in this world, nay wise unto salvation, and 
s0 happy for evermore, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

VOL. VI. N.S. BB 2 
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292 INAUGURATION OF GEORGE IV. 


The Bible was then returned back upon the 
Altar. 

The King having been thus anointed and 
crowned, and having received all the ensigns of 
royalty, the Archbishop solemnly blessed him, 
and all the Bishops standing about him, with the 
rest of the Peers, with a loud and hearty Amen. 
Saying, “The Lord bless and keep you: the 
Lord make the light of his countenance to shine 
for ever upon you, and be gracious unto you: the 
Lord protect you in all your ways, preserve you 
from every evil thing, and prosper you in every 
thing good. Amen. 

“<The Lord give you a faithful senate, wise 
and upright counsellors and magistrates, a loyal 
nobility, and a dutiful gentry; a pious and learned 
and useful clergy; an honest, industrious, and 
obedient commonalty. Amen. 

“In your days may mercy and truth meet to- 
gether, and righteousness and peace kiss each 
other ; may wisdom and knowledge be the stabi- 
lity of your times, and the fear of the Lord your 
treasure. Amen. 

‘The Lord make your days many, and 
your reign prosperous; your fleets and armies 
victorious: and may you be reverenced and be- 

loved by all your subjects, and ever increase in 
favour with God and man. Amen. 

“The glorious Majesty of the Lord our God 
be upon you: may he bless you with all temporal 
and spiritual happiness in this world, and crown 


you with glory and immortality in the world ta 


come. Amen. 
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INAUGURATION OF GEORGE IV. 293 


‘‘ The Lord give you a religious and victorious 
posterity to rule these kingdoms im all ‘ages. 


Amen.” 
Then the Archbishop turned to the people, and 


said, 

« And the same Lord God Almighty grant that 
the clergy and nobles assembled here for this 
great and solemn service, and together with them 
all the people of the land, fearing God, and 
honoring the King, may by the merciful super- 
intendency of the Divine Providence, and the 
vigilant care of our gracious sovereign, continu- 
ally enjoy peace, plenty, and prosperity, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with the Eter- 


nal Father, and God the Holy Ghost, be glory, 


world without end. Amen.” 

The blessing being thus given, the King sat 
down in his chair, vouchsafed. to kiss-the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops assisting at his coronation, 
they kneeling before him one after another. 

Then the Choir began to sing the Te Deum, 
and the King went up to the theatre on which 
the throne is placed, all the bishops, great. offi- 
cers, and other peers, attending him, and there 
he sat down and reposed himself in. his chair, 
below the throne. 

The Inthronization.—The Te Deum being en- 
ded, the King was lifted up into his throne by 
the archbishop and bishops, and other peers of 
the kingdom. And being inthronized or placed 
therein, all the great officers, those that bore the 
swords, and the sceptres, and the rest of the 
nobles, stood round about the steps of the throne, 
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and the archbishop standing before the King, 


said, ‘‘Stand firm, and hold fast, from hence- 
forth, the seat and imperial dignity which is this 
day delivered unto you in the name, and by the 
authority of Almighty God, and by the hands of 
us the bishops and servants of God, theugh un- 
worthy; and as you see us to approach nearer 
to God’s altar, so vouchafe the more graciously 
to continue to us your royal favour and pro- 
tection. And the Lord God Almighty, whose 
ministers we are, and the stewards of his mys- 
teries, establish your throne in righteousness, 
that it may stand fast for evermore, like as the 
sun before Him, and as the faithful witness in 
heaven. Amen. | 
The Homage.—The exhortation being ended, 
all the Peers present did hemage publicly and 
solemnly unto the King upon the Theatre, and 
in the mean time the Treasurer of the House- 
hold. threw among the people medals of gold 
and silver, as the King’s princely largess or dona- 
tive. | 
- The Archbishop first knelt down before his 
Majesty's knees, and the rest ef the Bishops 
knelt on either hand, and about him; and they 
did their homage tegether, for the shortening of 
the ceremony, the archbishop saying —“ I,Charles 
Archbishop of Canterbury [and so every one of 
the rest, I, N. Bishop of N. repeating the rest 
audibly after the Archbishop] will be faithful and 
true, and faith and truth will bear, unto you our 
Sovereign Lord, and your heirs Kings of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain-and Ireland. 
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And I will do, and truly acknowledge the service 
of the lands which I claim to hold of you, as in 
right of the church. So help me God.” 

Then the Archbishop kissed the King’s left 

cheek, and so the rest of the Bishops present 
after him. 
_ After which the other Peers of the realm did 
their homage in like manner, the Dukes first by 
themselves, and so the Marquisses, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, and the Barons, severally; the 
first of each order kneeling before his Majesty, 
and the rest with and about him, all putting off 
their coronets, and the first of each class begin- 
ning, and the last saying after him: “I, N. Duke, 
or Earl, &c. of N. do become your liege man of 
life and limb, and of earthly worship, and faith 
and truth I will bear unto you, to live and die, 
against all manner of folks. So help me God.” 

The Peers having done their homage, they 
stood altogether round about the King;.and each 
class or degree going by themselves, or (as it was. 
at the coronation of King Charles the First and 
Second) every Peer one by one, in order, put off 
their coronets, singly ascended the throne again, 
and stretching forth their hands, touched the 
Crown on his Majesty’s head, as promising by 
that ceremony, to be ever ready to support it with 


all their power, and then every one of them kissed . 


the King’s cheek. 

While the Peers were thus doing their homage, 
and the medals thrown about, the King delivered 
his ‘sceptre with the cross to the Lord of the 
Manor of Worksop, to hold; and the other 
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sceptre, or rod, with the dove, to the Peer that 
carried it in the procession. 

And the Bishops that supported the King in 
the procession also eased him, by supporting the 
crown, as there was occasion. 

While the medals were scattered, and the ho- 
mage of the Lords performed, the cboir sung this 
anthem, with instrumental music of all sorts, as 
a solemn conclusion of the King’s Coronation. 

‘‘ Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel, our 
Father, for ever and ever. Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness and the power, and the victory, and 
the majesty ; for all that is in the heaven and the 
earth are thine. Thine is the kingdom, O Lord; 
and thou art exalted as head over all. Both 
riches and honor come of thee, and thou reignest 
over all; and in thine hand is power and might; 
and in thine hand it is to make great, and to 
give strength unto all. Now therefore, cur God, 
we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name.” 

At the end of this anthem the drums beat, and 
the trumpets sounded, and all the people shouted, . 
crying out, | 

** God save King George the Fourth, 
‘‘ Long live King George, 
* May the King live for ever.” 

The solemnity of the King’s Coronation being 
thus ended, the Archbishop left the King in his 
throne, and went down to the altar. 

This last beautiful anthem was followed by the 
Communion Service, and by the Sermon, which 
concluded the devotional part of the Coronation 
ceremonies. 
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** Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, my Father, thou 
art the guide of my youth?” 


WHEN we are tempted to entertain hard and 
injurious thoughts of our heavenly Father, such 
as our own evil hearts, and the suggestions of 
Satan incline us to form,—when we are ready to 
suppose him a rigorous and austere master, reap- 
ing where he has not sown; or a vindictive judge, 
delighting more in vengeance than in mercy— 
surely it should overwhelm us with grief and 
shame to call to mind any of those numerous 
passages of scripture in which He condescends 
to use the language of affectionate exposta- 
lation, and tender persuasion, to sinners of every 
degree. 

Are there not those who form a tacit excuse 
for their continued neglect of religion, by in- 
dulging such false and unscriptural ideas of our 
most compassionate and merciful Father ?—As 
though He would be more displeased by their 
presuming to accept salvation, than by their 
continuing to neglect and refuse it. This proud 
and hostile state of mind must be peculiarly of- 


fensive to Him, who dwells and delights in the ; 


humble and contrite spirit. It is a temper com- 
mon to our fallen nature, and is more or less in- 
dulged by all sinners before they are persuaded 
to ‘‘ venture on His grace.” But an affecting 
appeal, like that in the text, has broken many 
a stout heart, and brought down the high 
thoughts that had exalted themselves against 
the knowledge of God. May all who now read 
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it, feel assured that God is willing anu ready to 
be a guide and a father, even to them! 

Wilt thou not from this time ?’—There are 
some occasions when this encouraging enquiry 
is. pressed upon the heart and conscience with 
more than usual urgency: such as those peri- 
odical seasons when we are wont to meditate on 
the quick passage of life—on recovery from ill- 
ness—on escape from danger—when changes 
have taken place in outward circumstances, and 
even (as the connexion of the text fully warrants 

‘us’to conclude) after having deeply fallen into 
temptation, and when the conscience is most 
heavily burdened with sin. Then, instead of 
‘those denunciations of wrath, which are re- 
served for a state of final impenitency, hear how 
the Lord pitieth his children !—*‘ Wilt thou not 
from this time cry, my Father &c.?” 

Bat how many excuses are our hearts ready 
to make; how many specious arguments are 
brought forward against an immediate answer to 
this appeal! Any time but this time we are 
ready to say: but when are we as much in 
earnest if our desires as God is in his invi- 
tations ‘—none but the present time wii! suffice 
us. Amongst these vain excuses, one, not very 
uncommon, is a mistaken idea that we must 

wait God's time for enlightening our minds, and 
bringing us to himself, This is no other than a 
device of our great enemy, to induce us to 
. delay those endeavours, and neglect those means, 
which, he knows, if persevered in, would issue 
in our eternal happiness. Whien we search the 
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scriptures, we find that the whole tenor of them 
discountenances such a notion. Although it is 
true that God must work in us every good thing, 
yet we are, at the same time, commanded to 
‘ work out our own salvation ;” and all his great 
and precious promises are connected with our 
praying for the performance of them. ‘‘ Ask 
and ye shall receive ;” Ged is rich unto all that 
callupon him. So that we have no reason to 
expect that he will aid us by his good spirit, 
unless we continually and fervently implore Him 
to do so. 
quired to ca// upon God to be our father and our 
guide, otherwise, it is plainly implied, that he 


will never fulfil those gracious offices towards. 


us. But how exceedingly encouraging itis to 
know, that he is. waiting to be thus gracious, 
and that none who apply will be sent empty 
away ! a 

A more frequent cause with many, of back- 
wardness and delay in seeking God, is the sense 


they entertain of the worldliness and vanity of . 


their hearts, so that they are tempted to consider 
it almost hopeless for them to attempt to be- 
come religious in earnest—so many are the dif- 
ficulties within and without. But then, they 
should remember that the great work of turning 
an evil and vain mind from sin to holiness, from 
earth to heaven, is not to be effected_by our 
own power or might ; we are not required to do 
it. Our encouragement is this—that “ to God 


all things are possible,” and he is not only able, : r 


but willing, to make this vast change in eVery 


Here, in the text also, we are re- 
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heart that is sincere in requesting him to do so. 
“ A new heart, he says, I will give you, and a 
right spirit I will put within you ;” but, observe, 
it is added, ‘ for all these things I will be en- 
quired of by the house of Israel to do it for 
them.” We must all lie down in despair if it 
were not for these promises: but since we have 
them, and from God, who cannot lie, why should 
we not joyfully, and immediately avail ourselves 
of the amazing benefit which they hold out? 
Let it not be supposed that these invitations are 
given to those who are already partly righteous. 
No, they are made, as the scriptures assure us, 
to those who are at present “‘ far from righteous- 
ness, and even to the stout hearted.” Those 
who are worldly, vain, destitute of any taste for 
spiritual pleasures, and quite helpless, these are 
the persons whom God condescends to invite, 
and to ‘* beseech to be reconciled to himself 
through Jesus Christ.” What can any reader 
require more to encourage him, from this time, 
to cry unto God as his father?” 

Some find an excuse for their delay in the fear 
that if they should make a prompt and decided 
profession of religion, they should but disgrace 
it, for want of perseverance in the good way, 
and for want of strength to resist temptation, 
and so the last error would be worse than the 
first. But this is only an excuse; for we are 
assured, that the same grace that enables ns to 
begin a new course, will, in the use of the 
same means, strengthen us to hold on in it. 

Many more objections might be mentioned 
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and refuted, which, like stumbling blocks, we 
are ever ready to place in our own way. But, 
after all, if we do but set ourselves seriously and 
frequently to reflect upon the vast importance 
of the subject, if we do but consider the value 
of our souls, we shall not suffer any, nor all of 
them, to hinder us from pressing in through the 
strait gate, nor from keeping on in the narrow 
way. How soon will this life be over! so soon, 
that if we could gain the whole world—if every 
wish of our hearts were to be fully gratified— 
and if those things that are inconvenient and 
disagreeable to us were to be immediately re- 
moved, what would it all profit? But life, at 
the best, abounds with disappointment, and 
weariness, and dissatisfaction: when we attain 
what we so earnestly desired we feel much less 
delight in it than we had expected, and begin 
to think of some new object to satisfy our rest- 
less wishes. Thus end the world’s promises,— 
not.so those of God. Secret satisfaction is ex- 
perienced by true Christians, even here, in the 
desire of his favour, and in a good hope for the 
future; and happiness beyond our powers to 
conceive is treasured up for them in heaven. 

It is necessary, however, to guard against un- 
founded expectations of immediate rest, peace, 
and enjoyment as soon as we begin in earnest 
to seek God. Weare not to suppose that every 
thing will be granted to us the moment we cry 
to him as our father. Nor should this discou- 
rage us. Real religion is a gradual work, dim 
at first, but growing brighter and brighter to the 
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last: while a false profession will make a great 
show at the beginning, and then gradually die 
away. 

There is no instance in which the insufficiency 
of language, and the weakness of every human 
means of persuasion, isso sensibly felt as when 
we endeavour to arouse each other to a due at- 
tention to religion. What words can paint the 
importance of salvation '—What mind can con- 
ceive the terrors of refusing it !—God only com- 
prehends the subject, and he tells us, ‘* we must 
be born again ;” for if this change do not take 
place upon us, it were better for us we had 
never been born. May God teach us the value 
of our souls, and convince us of the emptiness 
of all those excuses for delay with which Satan 
furnishes our lingering and reluctant minds! 


Q. Q. 


Dutcu TILEs. 
{Continued from page 232.) 
The fall of our first Parents.—GEN. iii. 


“ Nitimur in vetitum.” 
We covet what is forbidden. 


- . 


THE subject of the next Tile was to be ex- 
plained by Edward Fitzjames; it represented 
Adam and Eve, standing near a tree, and at 
some little distance a serpent. At the desire of 
his father, Edward proceeded to explain it as 
follows :—The man and woman who are standing 
are Adam and Eve; that is the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil; and farther off is the 
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devil, under the figure of aserpent. When God 
had created man, he placed him in the garden 
of Eden, as you observed, Papa, in the last 
conversation, Gen. ii. 15. and allowed him to 
eat freely and without restraint of every tree in 
the garden, except one, which was “ the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,” which he has pro- 
hibited to touch under the penalty of certain 
death.* Adam had therefore no want; for in 
Eden there was every tree that could captivate 
the siglt, and please the taste, while the mean- 
dering river kept every thing fresh, and green, 
and fertile. 

In this favoured happy spot were Adam and 
Eve; but alas! the serpent found his way even 
to paradise,—and presenting himself one day to 
Eve, thus accosted her :—‘* Yea, hath God said, 
ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” 

Mr, Fitzjames.—Remark, my dear Edward, 
how well Satan answers to the character of the 
serpent, what subti/ty appears in this address! 
he injects a doubt as to the meaning of the divine 
command, without absolutely denytng it. “*‘ Yea, 
hath God said?” Are you sure that God has 
said it, and are you also sure that he intended 
that you should not eat of any particu/ar tree? 

idward.—I understand you clearly, Sir, and 
from this instance, I learn to beware of the first 


* Gen, iii. 17.—“* Thou shalt surely die;” literally, dying 
thou shalt die. Manis always dying, and may be said to livea 
dying life. 

** The moment that our lives begin 
We all begin to die.” 
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——— 
advances/of temptation, and the great necessity 
of watchfulness and prayer, as Dr. Watts says, 


«  Weshould suspect some danger nigh, 
, When we possess delight.” 


good, God always conveys 


| "his commands to us in language that is perfectly 
- intelligible, and we are in no danger of mis- 


. understanding them unless we are disinclined to 


. obey” them. | But pray what did Eve reply ‘to 


Satan? 


Edward.—Her answer shows that she under- 
stood clearly the extent of the divine injunction. -, 

' « We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
- garden; but of the fruit of the tree which is in 


the midst of the garden, God hath said, ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 

 Bitzjames.— This answer was quite to the 
point. Eve knew the tree, and that it was in 
the midst of the garden, and recognized the. 
positive prohibition of God, ‘ ye shall neither 


eat of it, nor touch it.” Was Satan repulsed 


by this answer ? 

Edward.—Not ai a!!, Sir. He is not only 
subtle but persevering,—and although he may be 
foiled in the first attack, he returns to the 
charge, ‘‘ cast down, but not destroyed.” “ Ad- 
mitted,” (as if he had said) ‘* but God did not 
intend certain or immediate death; it would be 
unreasonable and unjust for you to be punished 
with death for so trifling a crime as that of 
taking a little fruit. Look at the iree; take 
notice of its fruit; you are not, perhaps, aware 
of its peculiar excellencies. If God has said, 
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‘ ye shall die if ye eat of it, or touch it,” he van 
it to prevent you from being wise, for he knows 


that in the day ye eat thereof, then’ your eyes” 


shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, vires) * 
good and evil.” . 
~-Saton now changes’ his ground, 


and goes about seeking to devour. , Having. 
gained the ear of Eve, he becomes more ‘bold, | 
and proceeds to inspire her with ambition, “‘ye | 


shall be as gods.” All sins are more or less allied. 
He who is tempted to day to doubt the veracity 
of God, will most probably be tempted to-mor- 
row to endeavour to be as great as God. How 
much this enforces the maxim, ‘‘ Obsta prin- 
cipis,” oppose the first attempts of evil. 

_ Edward-—Happy would Eve have been had 
she acted thus ; but she listened, and from being 
half overcome, was at length totally vanquished. 


She gazed on the tree, beheld its inviting fruit, © 


coveted the wisdom that was to be obtained by 


eating the fruit, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat; 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works gave signs of woe,.. 
That all was lost. 


Fitzjames.—See, my dear boy, how dangerous 
it is to be in evil company, and to_listen to evil 
counsels! When temptation accosts you, fly 
from its seducing tongue, and look unto God for 
strength and grace to preserve you from. falling 
“into sin. What ruin followed the transgression 
of Eve! Perhaps youcan recollect some of the 


scriptures that refer to the first transgression’ — 
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Sdward.—TIcan, Sir. I bless God that I was 
taught by my dear mother to read the Bible at an 
early period; by this means the word of God is 
deeply fixed in my memory, and [I find texts re- 
curring to my mind, applicable to the important 
doctrines that are brought forward in the pulpit. 

Eve not only ate of the fruit herself, but she 
gaye séme to Adam, and he did eat. Thus “ sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
death passed upon all men.”—Rom. v.12. ‘* By 
one man’s disobedience, many were made sin- 
ners.”—Rom., v. 19. 

Fitzjames.—How do you explain this? 

I Edward.—Adam was the root of his posterity, 
2 * and what affected the root affects the branches ; } 
ie that being diseased, these are injured, and, as I 
Ve have often heard, we, the posterity of Adam, 
sanction his crime by our own conduct. 
| Fitzjames.—Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
iieh forth death. The transgression of the divine 
a |! command inflicted the mortal wound on Adam ; 
ahie then he died spiritually ; his understanding be- 
Hie came darkened; his will became rebellious, and 
his aflections estranged from Ged. Then he 
died temporally ; the disease of sin seized his 
ih whole frame; the slow consumption, the shiver- 
— ing agae, the benumbing palsy, and a thousand 
ie other fierce diseases forcibly possessed the man. 
Then he died eternally, for he lost happiness and 
eternal life; sentence of condemnation was in- 
stantly passed upon him in the court of justice, a 
and, although not instantly executed, yet the 
guilty criminal felt the shock of death: he flies 
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—— 


from the presence of his God, and seeks to con- 
ceal himself from his dreadful wrath. 

Edward.—T he effects of sin are indeed dread- 
ful ; [ remember your remarks on a former occa- 
sion; shall I read them from my memorandum 
book ! 

Fitzjames.—Certainly, my dear boy; I am 
happy that you are in the habit of enteripg 
down what strikes your attention. Writing, as 
Lord Bacon observes, makes a correct man, and 
what we transcribeis generally wellremembered. 

Edward (reads)—-Behold what sin has done! 
It has made man a foe to man; deluged fields 
with human gore; furnished hospitals, infir- 
maries, and prisons with inhabitants ; it lifts the 
murderer's knife, and guides the poignard of 
the blood thirsty assassin. Envy, malice, slan- 
der, covetousness follow in its train. See that 
female who walks solitary and pensive without a 
friend, without a home, weeping as she goes. 
View that spacious plot enclosed, where stand 
numerous hillocks and recording stones. Re- 
gard that emaciated spectre, Auman he can 
scarcely be called!—These are the victims of 
sin. The plagues that sprang from Adain’s bower, 
torment, distract, consume, the race of mortals! 

Ittzjames.—Finish the account of the fall of 
our Parents by reading the curse pronounced on 
the offending parties. 

Kdward continued, the tears standing in his 
eyes while he pronounced the words :—* In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou 
return unto the ground out of which thou wast 
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taken. Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” 

Here, said Mr. Fitzjames, is the sentence 
upon the whole human race—* dust thou art, 
and unto dast shalt thou return !” Howhumbling 
the description—** dust,” and how solemn the 
sentence—‘* unto dust shalt thou return.” We 
must all die, youth and age, parents and chil- 
dren, kings and subjects, ministers and people, 
and not only die, but appear at the judgment 
seat of Christ: and then, oh then! be received 
into heaven,—or, dreadful alternative! be cast 
into hell. These wide extremes remain for all 
that die! 

Gloomy as the thonght of death appears, 
there is one who hath abolished death, one that 
saves sinners from the ruins of our first father’s 
fall. This Saviour, Jesus, invites us as penitent 
sinners, to come to him and receive everlasting 
life. His blood is a full atonement for sin, and 
his righteousness, the ground of our justification 
and title to eternal happiness. Seek him, my 
dear son, seek him without delay. He will bless 
you here, and then receive you into everlasting 
glory. Edward looked unutterable things. 


‘* The falling tears bedewed his cheek, 
And told the thanks he could not speak.” 


IGDALIA. 


HANNIBAL. 


HANNIBAL was educated in his father’s camp, 
and inured from his early years to the labours 
of the field. He passed into Spain when nine 
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years old, and at the request of his father 
took a solemn oath he never would be at 
peace with the Romans; after his father’s death 
he was appointed over the cavalry in Spain, 
and some time after upon the death of As- 
drubal he was invested with the command of 
all the armies of Carthage, though not yet in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. In three years of 
continual success, he subdued all the nations of 
Spain, which opposed the Carthaginian power, 
and took Saguntum after a siege of eight months. 
This city was in alliance with the Romans, and 
its fall was the cause of the second Punic war, 
which Hannibal prepared to support with all the 
courage and prudence of a consummate general. 
He levied three large armies, one of which he 
sent to Africa; he left another in Spain, and 
marched at the head of the third towards Italy, 
over the Pyrenees, the Rhone, and the Alps, a 
difficult march of above a thousand miles, which 
he effected in the space of tive months. This 
army some have calculated at twenty thousand 
foot and six thousand horse; others say that it 
consisted of one hundred thousand foot and 
twenty thousand horse. After gaining the top of 
the Alps, which were deemed almost inaccessible, 
and which had never been passed over before 


him, but by Hercules, he conquered the uncivi- 


lized inhabitants that opposed his passage, and, 
after the amazing loss of thirty thousand men, 
made his way so easy, by softening the rocks 
with fire and vinegar (according to Livy and Ju- 
venal,) that even his armed elephants descended 
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the mountains without danger or difficulty; where 
‘a man, disencumbered of his arms, could not 
walk before in safety. He was opposed by the 
Romans as soon as he entered Ifaly; and after 
he had defeated P. Corn. Scipio and Sempronius, 
near the Rhone, the Po, and the Trebia, lie 
erossed the Apennines, and invaded Etruria. 
'He defeated the army of the Consul Flaminius 
near the lake Trasimenus; and soon after met 
the two Consuls, C. Terentius and L. Acmilius 
at Cann. His army consisted of forty thousand 
foot and ten thousand horse, when he engaged - 
the Romans at the celebrated battle of Canne. 
The slanghter was so great that no less than 
forty thousand Romans (or according to Polybius 
séventy thousand) were killed and thirteen thou- 
sand made prisoners, and the conqueror made a 
bridge with the dead carcasses; and as a sign of 
his victory he sent to Carthage three bushels of 
gold rings, which had been taken from 5630 Ro- 
man Knights slain in the battle. Had Hannibal, 
immediately after the battle, according to the ad- 
vice of Maherbal, marched his army to the gates 
of Rome, it must have yielded amidst the gene 
ral consternation—if we believe the opinions of 
some writers, his delay, however gave the enemy 
spirit and boldness; and when at last he ap- 
proached the walls; ie was informed that the 
piece of ground on which his army then stood 
was selling at a high price in the Roman Forum. 
After hovering for some time round the city, he 
retired to Capua, where the Carthaginian soldiers 
soon forgot to conquer in the pleasures and riot 
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of this luxurious city, From that circumstance 
it has-been said and with propriety, that Capua 
was a Canne to Hannibal. After the battle. of. 
Canne, the Romans became more cautious ; and 
when the dictator Fabius Maximus had defied the. 
artifice as well.as the valor of Hannibal, they. 
began to look for better times: Marcellus who 
sueceeded Fabius, in: the field, first taught the 
Romans that Hamnibal was, not invincible, After, 
many important debates,in senate, it was. 
decreed that war should be carried into; Africa, - 
to remove Hannibal from the gates of Rome; 
and. Scipio, who was the first proposer of the plan, 
was empowered to put it into execution; when; 
Carthage saw the enemy on her coasts, she re- 
called Hannibal from Italy, and that, great general. 
is said to have left, with tears in his eyes, a coun- 
try, which during sixteen years he had kept under . 
continual alarms, and which he could almost call . 
his own. He and Scipio met near Carthage, and 
after a parley, in. whichneither would give the 
preference to his enemy, they determined to come | 
to a general engagement., The battle was fought. 
near Zama: Scipio made a great slaughter of, the. 
enemy, twenty thousand were killed, and the. 
same number made prisoners ; Hannibal after he. 
had lost the day, fled to. Adrumetum, and thence. 
at the invitation of the Carthaginians he revisited | 
his native city from which he had been absent. 
thirty-six years. . Soon. after this decisive battle. 
the Romans granted peace to Carthage, on hard . 
conditions; and afterwards.Hannibal, who 
jealous and apprehensive of the Koman power, - 
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fled to Syria, to King Antiochus whom he ad- 
vised to make war against Rome and lead an 
army into the heart of Italy. Antiochus dis- 
trusted the fidelity of Hannibal, and was con- 
quered by the Romans, who granted him peace, 
on the condition of his delivering their immortal 
enemy into their hands. Hannibal, who was ap- 
prised of this, left the court of Antiochus, and 
fled to Prusias King of Bithynia. He encou- 
raged him to declare war against Rome, and even 
assisted him in weakening, the power of Eumenes, 
King of Pergamus, who was in alliance with the 
Romans. The senate received intelligence that 
Hannibal was in Bithynia, and immediatly sent 
ambassadors, amongst whom was L. Q. Flami- 
nius, todemand him of Prusias, the King was un- 
willing to betray Hannibal, and violate the laws 
of hospitality, but at the same time he dreaded 
the power of Rome. Hannibal extricated him 
from his embarrassmeni, and when he heard that 
his house was besieged on every side, and all 
means of escape fruitless, he took a dose of poi- 
son, which he always carried with him ina ring on 
his finger. He died in his 70th year, according to 
some, about 182 years B.C. which year was famous 
for the three deaths of the greatest generals of 
the age Hannibal, Scipio and Philopoemen. The 
death of so formidable a rival was the cause of 
great rejoicings in Rome; he had always been a 
professed enemy to the Roman name, and ever 
endeavoured to destroy its power. If he shone 
mn the field he also distinguished himself by his 
studies. He was taught greek by Sosilus a 
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Lacedcemonian, and he even wrote some books 
in that language on different subjects. It is re- 
markable that the life of Hannibal whom the Ro- 
mans wished so many times to destroy by perfidy, 
was never attempted by any of his soldiers or 
countrymen, a circumstance which strongly proves 
the humanity of his character, and the popula- 
rity of his name among the discordant tribes of 
which his armies were composed. Ile made 
himself as conspicuous in the government of the 
state, as at the head of armies; and though his 
enemies reproached bim with the rudeness of 
langhing in the Carthaginian Senate, while every 
Senator was bathed in tears for the misfortunes 
of the country, Hannibal defended himself by 
saying, that he, who had been bred all his life 
inacamp, ought to be dispensed with all the 
more polished feelings of a capital. He was so 
apprehensive for his safety, that when he was in 
Bithynia, his house was fortified like a castle, 
and on every side there were secret doors which 
could give immediate escape if his life was ever 
attempted. When he quitted Italy, and em- 
barked on board a vessel for Africa, he so strongly 
suspected the fidelity of the pilot, who told him 
that the lofty mountain which appeared at a dis- 
tance was a promontory of Sicily that he killed him 
on the spot; and when he was convinced of his 
fatal error, he gave a magnificent burial, to the 
man whom he had so falsely murdered, and called 
the promontory by his name, ‘The labors which 
he sustained, and the inclemency of the weather 
to which he exposed himself in crossing the Alps 
VOL, VI. N.S. DD | 
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i 4 ; so weakened one of his eyes that he ever after 

P|) | lost the use of it. ‘The Romans have celebrated 
a the humanity of Hannibal, who, after the battle 


of Canne, sought the body of the fallen Consul 
amidst the heaps of slain, and honoured it with 
a funeral becoming the dignity of Rome. He 
performed the same friendly office to the re- 
mains of Marcellus and Tib Gracchus, who 
had fallen in battle. He often blamed the unset- 
tled measures of his country; and when the ene- 
my had thrown into his camp the head of his 
&§ brother Asdrubal, who had been conquered as 
| he came from Spain with reinforcement into 
| Italy, Hannibal said that the Carthaginian arms 
would no longer meet with their usual success. 
Juvenal in speaking of Hannibal, observes, that 
hg the ring which caused his death made a due 
ie | atonement to the Romans for the many thousand 
rings which had been sent to Carthage from the 
battle of Cannz. Hannibal, when inSpain, mar- 
ried a woman of Castulo. The Romans enter- 
tained such a high opinion of him as a com- 
mander, that Scipio, who conquered him, calls 
him the greatest general that ever lived and gives 
the second rank to Pyrrhus the Epirot and 
places himself next to these in merit and abilities. 
It is plain that the failure of Hannibal’s expedi- 
tion in Italy did not arise from his neglect, but 
from that of his countrymen, who gave him no 
assistance; far from imitating their enemies of 
Rome, who even raised in one year eighteen 
legions to oppose the formidable Carthaginian. 

Livy has painted the character of Hannibal like 
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an enemy, and it is much to be lamented that 
this celebrated historian, with an inexcusable 
bitterness, and the most reprehensible illibera- 
lity has withheld the tribute due to the merits 
and virtues of the greatest of generals. 
LEMPRIERE. 


DESIGN OF OUR EXISTENCE. 


I HAVE somewhere read of a pious father 
who had three thoughtless sons. When near 
death, he called them to his bed-side, and pro- 
fessed to them the pleasing prospects which he 
had of inconceivable blessedness beyond the 
grave; andinformed themof his having settled all 
his property upon them, As a dying father he 
urged them to grant his last request, viz. that 
each should retire to his own room every day for 
one hour. Being deeply affected by their father’s 
situation, they readily promised a punctual per- 
formance of his request. 

When the father was removed to the bright 
regions of immortality, they commenced com- 
pliance with their father’s injunction, by re- 
tirmg to their separate apartments, but it was 


some time before any of them thought what 


might be their father’s. object in requiring them 
to do so; at length, however, it occurred to one 
of them, that his father being a good man, must 
have been desirous of good to their souls. by this 


retirement, which led him to a train of serious. 


reflection. He communicated those reflections. 
to his other brothers, on which all took. their 
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Bibles with them to their rooms, the perusal of 
which was truly useful. 

The state of most young people resembles 
these brothers on first retiring to their rooms ; 
few consider wherefore they are come into the 
world, and inquiry concerning it seldom occurs. 

If human life be a journey, is it not the duty 
and interest of every traveller to inquire to 
whence he is travelling, and the way which 
shall lead to a good end. Many travellers are 
either doing nothing, or nothing to purpose, or 
doing evil, or any thing that occurs without 
having a specific object in view. The Scrip- 
tures inform us that our Creator’s glory is the 
design of our existence, and ought to be the 
object of all our actions. As our being, and 
power of acting, are equally from God, both 
ought to be devoted to him. 

Every thing was created for a certain end, 
wherefore fulfilling that end glorifies the Creator. 
The sun, moon, and stars were created to beau- 
tify the heavens, illumine our globe, and various 
other important purposes, which they constantly 
fulfil. Flowers by exhibiting their beauty, send- 
ing forth their odours, &c. fulfil their end. The 
lark mounting towards heaven with cheerful 
song, and the linnet chanting on the bough, as 
the traveller passes, do the same, they praise 
their Creator in the appointed way. Is man, the 
lord of the creation, created after the image of 
God, endowed with more exalted powers, to be 
exempted from this service! No; for from him 
to whom much is given, much is required. For 
such a being to do nothing for the honor of God, 
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to say nothing in his praise, but to do every 
thing to dishonour him, seems as monstrous as 
for a lamb to roar like a lion, or the nightingale 
to chatter as the crane.. J. C.. 

Kingsland. 


QUANTUM EST IN REBUS INANE! 
Persius Sat. 1. v. I. 


‘* How much emptiness we find in things,” 
**Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is.” 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
“ Filling our hearts (even those who yet know Him not) with 

food and gladness.” Acts xiv. 17. 


Tue complaint of the Pagan poet, as-your 
correspondent J. T. well observes, is echoed as 
the experience of multitudes. | 

But may I be allowed to add a few thoughts on 
a subject so generally acknowledged, and so 
little sincerely believed, except in the hour of 
disappointment. 

The truth is, the things of this world, i. e. 
this globe and its furniture, with its unwrought 
materials, may be fitly compared, at least, the 
things in common and daily request, to cups,. 
and baskets, and platters, eof common use. ‘True 
it is, as they come out of the maker’s hands they 
are empty, and of this nobody eomplains, they 
were meant to be so. At the same time, place 
them before a hungry man, though their fabric 
should be the most costly, and their workman- 
ship the-most curious, he will be ill satisfied with 
his entertainment. But who. would. allow him to 
blame the manufactory ef cups. and baskets,. 
as useless and deceptive, when he ought to know 
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it was not cites for hein purpose of making 
his dinners? 

“ The glory of the Lord,”—His approbation 
and gifts—‘*‘ is the fulness of the earth.” — Hence 
his servants have the promise of the life that nowis. 

But as the whole earth is under the govern- 
ment, and consequently under the mercy and 
initial grace of the Mediatcr, it contains a plen- 
tiful provision of free stores. Its public table 
is furnished with a variety of wholesome food ; 
its vast apartments, whether used as workshops, 
school-rooms, or even hospitals, are decorated 
| with beautiful paintings, and admirable forms ; 
: perfumed by the fragrance of innumerable herbs 
; and flowers, enlivened by the melody of ten 
| thousand choristers, who ask no salary for their 
songs, and require no pains for their instruction. 
| -'These general indications of divine placability 
Te and goodness, whilst they find the human heart 
unsophisticated by artificial, and unstained by 
sinful gratifications, produce their natural effeot 
of innocent exhilaration and delight. Miserable 
is the man who has lost the relish of these guilt- 
ti | less pleasures, but not less so, the man who 

imagines their combination and improvement 
will suffice for his happiness. Who, overlooking 
their original intention, seeks to build a fortress 
with what might ornament a temple, and to create 
| : a paradise without planting in it the tree of life. 
It is then no wonder, that after having wearied 
himself in losing his way, he quarrels with the 
emptiness and insufliciency of things, finds thorns 
where he looked for roses, and faded blossoms 
where he expected fruit. 
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We may pity and excuse this ina pagan; but 
in us, who have the volume of divine instruction 
open before us, such mistakes betray a culpable 
ignorance of our real situation, its duties and 
its dangers, its provisions and its hopes. 

E.M.B. 


Sunpay UnNIon. 


Euvtract from the Report for 1821. 
The following is a brief summary of the returns received 


from the different Unions and Reporting Societies: 
Schools. Teachers. Scholar-. 

Four London 324 | 4,438; 43,562 
93 Country Unions and Societies | 2,456 29,217; 270,894 
Unions in Wales «-+ecescoeeees! 160 310; 14,653 
Schools in the Isle of Man 46 344, 2,561 
Sabbath School Union for Scotland| 676 | 1,918 44,683 
Sunday School Society for Ireland) 1,353} — | 135,600 


Grand Total--/ 5,015 | 36,22 


Increase reported since last year+-| 789 | 3,890) 90,030 


Of which 388 are New Schools opened during the past year. 


GRIMALDI; OR, THE NoBLE REpROOF. 


Tue Rev. J. W. in the course of his voyage to 
America, hearing an unusual noise in the cabin 
of General Oglethorpe, (the Governor of Georgia, 
with whom he sailed,) stepped in to inquire the 
cause of it. On which the general. immediately 
addressed him, “Mr, W. you must excuse me, 
I have met with a provocation too great for man 
to bear. You know the only wine [| drink 1s 
Cyprus wine; I therefore provided myself with 
several dozens of it, and this villain Grmald, 
(his foreign servant, who was present, and 
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aii. 


almost dead with fear) has drank up the whole 


of it; but I will be revenged on him. I have 
ordered him to. be tied hand and foot, and to be 
carried to the man of war which sails with us. 
The rascal should have taken care how he used 
me so, for I never forgive.” 

“Then I hope, Sir, (said Mr. W. looking 
calmly at him), you never sin?” The general 
was quite confounded at the reproof; and put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, took out a bunch 
of keys, which he threw at Grimaldi, “There, 
villain, (said he) take my keys, and behave 
better for the future.” JOANNES. 


AN INSTANCE OF REMEMBRANCE IN A Doe. 


A poc that had been the favourite of an 
elderly lady, discovered, some time after her 
death, the strongest emotions on the sight of 


her picture, when it was taken down to be 


cleaned. Before this, he had never been ob- 
served to notice the painting. Here was evi- 
dently a case either of passive remembrance, 
or of the involuntary renewal of former im- 
pressions. N,N. 


Evrezer. 
( Clarke’s Commentary.) 


RaABBY ELIEZER said “ Turn to God one 
day before your death;’ His disciples said 
** How can a man know the day of his death?” 
He answered them, ‘* Therefore you should 
turn to God TO DAY, perhaps. you may die 
to-morrow ;. thus every day will be employed in 
returning.” BE 
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 ‘Portry, 


ON THE DEATH OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 


DavucGuter of Brunswick’s warrior line, 
With whom entomb’d thou soon wilt be, 
Oh! who can view an end like thine 

Nor utter one lament for thee? 


Not once from all her phases down, 

The changeful moon her light has shed, 
Since thou didst claim an earthly crown, 
And thou wert number’d with the dead! 


Ah! where is now the strife of tongues, 
And war of words throughout our realms, 
Which urg'd thy guilt or told thy wrongs? 
The whole this dart of death o’erwhelms! 


Hence o’er thine errors, wrongs, and woes, 
While Pity draws Oblivion’s veil, 

The kindred grave should kindly close, 

And friends and foes alike bewail! 


And Oh! that crossing Death’s chill flood, 

Thy spirit wash’d in Mercy’s fount, 

May stand through Christ’s all-cleansing blood, 
Accepted at the great account. 


So shalt thou boldly call thine own 
A kingdom which no bound can know; 
A brighter crown, a loftier throne, 
Than those denied thee here below. 


Manningtree. 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT, 

Gop is eternal; all beside, 

ig Tho’ lovely as the blush of day, 
Borne down by time’s o’erwhelming tide, 
To dark oblivion falls a prey. 


~ 
° 
- 
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The rose bud opens to the morn, , 
And sheds its fragrance all around ; 

The blasts arise—its honors torn, 

Lie weeping, scatter'd the ground. 


— 


P 


Yet the same blast that tore the rose, 
Planted its seeds in other climes: 
These shall their lovely forms disclose, 
And bud and bloom in distant times. 


- 


a 


Thus nipt by fate, I early sought 

4 The grave, and clos'd my infant eyes 
On all that vice or virtue wrought, 
Beneath the swift decaying skies. 


- 


\ Yet dry your tears, my spirit lives! 

: To heaven, her native mansion, soars ; 
From God the founi new life derives, 

And triumphs in immortal pow’s. 


| Death’s arrow, tho’ it cleft my heart, 

i Set my imprison’d spirit free, 

| Matur'd amidst the bitt’rest smart 

i Life’s fruits, and gave eternity. MInIMvus. 


“ ABSTAIN FROM ALL APPEARANCE OF EVIL.” 
1 Thessalonians, v. 22. 
A LIE in JEST you may create, 
Nor deem the consequences great ; 
But know that rruru with awful look, 
Will enter Guixt within her book. J. R™.. 
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EXPENDE HANNIBALEM. 


Translated from page 288. 


Weren then this Hannibal, what wilt thou find © 
Of him, the towring hero, left behind? 

This is the man whom Afric’ could not hold, 
Nor the vast Moorish ocean round her roll’d ; 
Nor yet the tepid waves of neighb’ring Nile: 
From Ethiopia's many peopled soil, 

And lofty elephants he turns again, 

While to his empire next is added Spain. 


The Pyrenees he leaps—beyond them rose 


Nature’s opposing Alpine rocks and snows ; 

Her rocks he severd, and by arts unknown, 
Broke in dissolving acid, mountains down. 

Now Italy he holds: but still proceeds 

And cries ‘ we shall have done no glorious deeds 


Till with my band, bursting those gates I come, 


And fix our banners in the heart of Rome!” 
Oh! had that visage in a picture glow’d 

When on.his beast the one-eye’d warrior rode! 
What therefore was his end ?~-O glory, hear! 
This chief is overcome :—yes, stoops to fear! 
First, slave-like, headlong into exile flies, 

And waits till sleeping tyrants please to rise! 
There the great leader, once so much admir’d, 
That flaming spirit which the world had fir'd, 
Finish’d his days ;—yet fell not by the sword, 
Nor missile stones, nor flying arrows gor’d, | 
But by that fatal ring with poison fill’d, 

Th’ avenging fate of Canne’s bloody field. 

Go then thou madman whom no bonds restrain 


‘Rush o’er the rugged Alps and stretch thy reign, 


That school-boy orators, thy futile fame 
May celebrate, and on thy feats declaim! 
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Wercu now this warrior Hannibal the Great, 
And tell in pounds his dust and ashes’ weight. 
Yet this is he whom once the roaring main 
Could not repress, nor Africa contain. 

Now to his triumphs Spain annexed he sees, 
And now surmounts the lofty Pyrenees: 
The mighty Alps his farther.course oppose, 
And nature bars him with eternal snows: 
oe With vinegar the mountains he divides, 
foe Bursts the hard rocks and through Italia rides; 
zi 4 : Not yet content, *‘ nought, nought,” he cries, “ is 
done, 
Till far-fam’d Rome’s imperial seat is won; 
iy 7 Her portals shatter’d by victorious bands, 
tim And on her towers the Punic ensign stands.” 
Yet what his end? O glory, blush to say! 
. | Vanquish’d, in exile he consumes the day ; 
rr ae And every morn before the palace gates 
| ot Of a proud king the wondrous vassal waits. ; 
: He who through nations death and terror hurl‘d, 

And in confusion mix’d the warring world, 

Meets. not from swords and glittering spears his 

death, 

But with ignoble poison ends his breath. 
Then go thou fool, o’er burning deserts tend, 
Rush through the seas and Alpine heights transcend, 
That boys may wonder at thy glorious fame, 
And songs and ballads iterate thy name. 
Ampthill, E. H. 
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Jesus CHRIsTUs. 


~Vemt in hune mundum, vidit mortalia, mortem 
Vicit, et ad superos in sua regna redit. : 
| ( Translations in verse are requested. ) 
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On consulting the map of Jerusalem and the 
places adjacent, at page 18, the fountain of Siloe, 
or Siloam, will be found to lie east from the 
walls of that city, between them and the brook 
Kedron. The reader must not confound it with 
the village of Si/oe, also laid down in the same 
plan, and situated’beyond the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. ‘The above is the present appearance 
of this celebrated pool of water, the name of 
which implies something sent, or one who sends. 
It is not above a hundred paces from the spot 
where Isaiah was sawn asunder by his savage , 
countrymen. Since the Christian era a church 
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has been erected on it, but of that no vestige 
now remains. The other fountain just below 
Siloam is called the fountain of the Holy Virgin, 
but it seems anciently to have been supplied 
from the same spring. Epiphanius suggests 
that God gave this fountain at the intercession 
of the prophet Isaiah, but there are strong 
reasons.—See Josh. xv. 7,8.—xvili.16. 2 Sam. 
xvili. 17, and 1 Kings i. 9, to conclude that it is 
there mentioned as the En Roge/, or the fuller’s 
fountain. Josephus says that the waters of Si- 
loam increased during the sieges of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar and Titus; and that in the 
last instance it abundantly supplied the Roman 
army, and also yielded enough to water the gar- 
| dens in and about their encampments. The 
| water is brackish, of an indifferent taste, but is 
: said to assist the digestion of animal food, to 
which its saltness might contribute. About a 

century ago, Maundrell informs us it was used 
by a tanner to dress his hides. The stream 
flowed on very gently and without noise, hence 
the prophet (Isaiah viii. 6,) says, ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as this people refuseth the waters of SAz/oah 
that go softly.” St. Jerom asserts, that it was 
the only spring in or near Jerusalem, but this 
appears to have no countenance from Scripture. 
Reland observes, that it was customary for the 
Jewish Priests to draw water from Siloam, and 
to pour it out before tiic Lord at the time of the 
evening sacrifice: to this the beloved disciple 
(John vii. 37,) appears remotely to allude. ‘The 
supposition that ihis fountain was the nearest 
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one to the Temple, enables us more easily to 
comprehend the story of the man blind from his 
birth, whom our Lord directed to go and “ wash 
in the pool of Siloam.” Connecting the last 
words of John viii. with the first of the next 
chapter it would read thus: “ but Jesus hid 
himself, and went out of the Temple, going 
through the midst of them, and so passed by. 
And as Jesus passed by he saw a man,” &ce. v. 7, 
‘‘ And said unto him, go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam.” Now if the Redeemer went out of 
the ‘Temple by one of the western gates into the 
city, he might meet with this blind man near to 
the Temple, and of course sent him to the nearest 
fountain, and not through the city, merely that 
he might publish the miracle on his return; for 
that would have been very inconsistent with the 
humble simplicity of the Messiah's unostentatious 
character, It is generally believed. that the 
tower of Siloam, Luke xiii. 4, which fell upon 
the eighteen men and buried them in its ruins, 
was very near, and took its name from this 
memorable fountain. 


Toe More. 


A mild September evening—twilight already 
stealing over the landscape, shades yonder 
sloping corn-field, whence the merry reapers have 
this day borne away the last sheaf. A party of 
gleaners have since gathered up the precious 
fragments. Now all are gone; the harvest 
moon is up; a low mist rising from the river 
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floats in the valley. There is a gentle stirring 
amongst the leaves of the tall elm that shades 
our roof,—all besides is still:—The grey and 
quiet scene invites reflection, 

Wishing the reader to participate in our me- 
ditations, we were in the very act of committing 
to paper some sage considerations on the depar- 
ture of another summer :—but a very small and 
elegant moth, attracted by the candles, has this 
moment descended on the sheet, within an inch 
of our pen, and with the light stroke of his wing 
has broken our thread of thought—will the reader 
excuse it if it break his also? 

The delicacy and perfection of its form, the 
exquisite lace-work of its airy wing, its swift 
and noiseless movements, a body nearly as 
ethereal and unincumbered as if it were a soul, 
its independence, its innocence, awaken admi- 
ration,—and (contrasted with the inertness and 
langour with which our cumbrous frames are 
often opprest) might excite envy too. 

Who can guess what are its imaginings con- 
cerning the extensive plain on which it has just 
arrived? Is it a field of dazzling light, an en- 
chanted region of pleasure and brightness? He 
flutters his wings as though his dreams of joy 
were at length realized. From the dun shades 
of the evening without, he has suddenly Jaunched 
into a new world of magic splendour, illumined 
with radiant suns. How little does he think (of 
this at least we may be sure) that this shining 
plain is no other than a sheet of foolscap !—that 
those glorious suns are inglorious candles !—such 
are the illusions of moths! 
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It would be very desirable, some young reader 
may think, if it were possible, to undeceive 
him; and, supposing him capable of under- 
standing it, to rectify all his mistakes, by ad- 
dressing him in some such language as this :— 
‘“* You are only a moth, and you have no idea 
what insignificant things moths are! you know 
nothing at all: You can’t imagine what an 
astonishing number of things there are that you 
have not even heard of. MWe think nothing of 
you; we are really of importance, but you are 
of no importance, you are only an insect. You 
sometimes do us mischief by eating holes in our 
clothes, and very tiresome it is that such little 
creatures as you should be able to du us mischiet : 
having this opportunity, I must desire you not to 
do so any more, for what you eat is not at all nice, 
it is cloth, not food ; why should you eat cloth ¢ 
I wish you would mention this to all your rela- 
tions; and as to the place that you now are upon, 
it is nothing in the world but a sheet of paper 
that a person is writing on ; but you don't know 
what writing means, I dare say ; indeed it is no 
use talking to you, you areso extremely ignorant, 


moth.” With a few variations, how ‘suitable 


would be such an address to some things that 
are not moths! And to beings a little higher 
than ourselves in the scale of reason, how similar 
to those of the moth must appear the illusions of 
men? How many of the objects of our ardent 
pursuit are as destitute of intrinsic excellence, 
as empty of happiness as we know the glare of 
the light to be in which au insect so joyously 
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flutters its wing! It does not, indeed, require 
the intellect of an angel to know this—experience 
teaches it, at last, even to dull scholars.— 
Children can laugh at the folly of an insect; 
youths soon learn to ridicule the toys and sports 
of children ; men smile at the vanities of youth ; 
wise men at the pleasures of weak men—and not 
seldom at their own, while angels look down 
with surprise and pity on all,—smiling most at 
the mistakes of the man, and least at those of 
the moth! 
Fortunately enough for our moral, the little 
hero of the piece has this moment expired in 
the flame of the candle, and that in spite of the 
most praiseworthy exertions on our part to deter 
him from the rash adventure. In vain we whisked 
our quill in every dissuasive attitade: (an em- 
ployment, by the way, to which we are but too 
much accustomed) he was resolved,—and could 
he have given utterance to his feelings, no 
doubt he would have expressed his certain per- 
suasion that it must be a desirable and a de- 
lightful thing to sport in that elegant flame. 
Who can witness this common catastrophe with- 
out observing the analogy, and reading the oft- 
told moral? Even if it had not scorched a single 
feather, if he could have lived there, still, we 
could assure him, he could not find happiness in 
a candle. He would have been a thousand times 
more comfortable, as well as more safe, hid in 
the dark folds of the curtain, or fixed within 
the protection of some broad shadow on the 
wall, or in any of the natural and customary 
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haunts of his species. So is it with all unsanc- 
tioned pleasures: even if they were not dan- 
gerous, they would be disappointing—but we 
know they are both one and the other. 

How quickly was that most complete and 
delicate machine destroyed! an engine which 
not the united sagacity and ingenuity of man 
could restore! No wonder that so fine and 
fragile a creature should be liable to swift. de- 
struction :—but let not the strong glory in their 
strength, for behold, “ we are crushed before the 
moth.” 


Tue Morn’s Sone. 


Ah! what shall I do, 
To express unto you 


What I think, what I feel, what I know and pursue. 


With my elegant face, 
And my wing of lace, 
How lightly the motes of the evening I chase! 


Tho’ I am but a moth, 
And feed upon cloth, 
To me it is pleasant and nourishing both. 


And this region of light, 
So broad and so bright, 
It makes my heart dance with a strange delight! 


If dismal to you, 
’Tis the best of the two, 
For O! it is pleasant, this wide-shining view ! 
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There are lights afar, 
More bright than a star, 
You say they are candles,—I'll see if they are. 


I go, and | fly, 
And so good bye; 
Ah me! what is it ?—-I die! I die! Q. Q. 


ON THE VALUE OF WATER IN THB EAst. 


How little do we in England understand 
feelingly those passages of Scripture which 
speak of a want of water, of paying for that 
necessary fluid, and of the strife for such a 
valuable article as a well of water! So we read, 
‘‘ Abraham reproved Abimelech because of a 
well of water which Abimelech’s servants had 
violently taken away.”—See the history Gen. 
xxi. 25. So Gen. xxvi. 20, ‘‘ The herdsmen 
of Gerar did strive with Isaac’s herdsmen, and 
he called the well Esek, contention.” ‘To what 
extremities contention about a well of water 
might proceed, we learn from the following ex- 
tracts from Major Rooke’s Travels from India 
to England :— 

‘ Our course lay along shore, betwixt the 
main land and a chain of little islands, with 
which, as likewise with rocks and shoals, the 
sea abounds in this part; and for that reason, 
it is the practice with all these vessels to anchor 
here every evening: we generally brought up 
close to the shore, and the land-breeze springing 
up about midnight, wafted to us the perfumes 
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of Arabia, with which it was strongly impreg- 
nated, and very fragrant: the latter part of it 
carried us off in the morning and continued till 
eight, when it generally fell calm for two or 
three hours; and after that the northerly wind 
set in, after obliging us to anchor under the 
lee of the island by noon: it happened, that one 
morning when we had been driven by stress of 
weather into a small bay, called Birk Bay, the 
country around it being inhabited by the Budoos, 
the Noquedah sent his people on shore fo get 
water, for which it was always customary to pay ; 
the Budoos were, as the people thought, rather 
too exorbitant in their demands, and not choosing 
to comply with them, returned to make their 
report to their master ; on hearing it, rage im- 
mediately seized him, and determined to have 
the water on his own terms or perish in the 
attempt, he buckled on his armour, and attended 
by his myrmidons carrying their matchlock guns 
and lances, being twenty in number, they rowed 
to the land; my Arabian servant who went on 
shore with the first party, and saw that the 
Budoos were disposed for fighting, told me that 
[ should certainly see a battle. I accordingly 
looked on very anxiously, hoping that the fortune 
of the day would be on the side of my friends, 
but heaven ofdained it otherwise; for after a 
parley of about a quarter of an hour, with which 
the Budoos amused them till near a hundred 
were assembled, they proceeded to the attack, 
and routed the sailors, who made a precipitate 
retreat: the Noquedah and two others having 
fallen in the action, and several being wounded, 
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they contrived, however, to bring off their dead, 
and the group around the body of the Noquedah 
was truly moving: the grief expressed by all, 
testified the regard they bore him, but in none 


was so strongly marked as in the furrowed 


face of an old slave, who looked on with silent 
anguish while a tear trickled down his cheek. 
The weather obliged us to pass that and the 
following day in the disagreeable neighbourhood 
of our enemies; and my Arabian servant Ma- 
hommed, in whose composition fear was a prin- 
cipal ingredient, took great pains to represent 
to me how practicable a thing it would be for 
the Budoos to cut us off in the night, since they 
would not have above a stone’s throw to swim, 
and being so numerous, might board the trankey 
when every body was asleep. I assented very 
readily to what he said, and strongly recom- 
mending him to keep a good look-out, doubted 
not but his vigilance would render my repose 
secure. 
Throughout this affair, I could not but ad- 
mire the spirit of my fellow-travellers ; although 
overpowered by numbers, they had unfortunately 
lost the day, and the generous sorrow expressed 
by them on the death of their leader, gave me 
a good opinion of their humanity and feelings ; 
but an act of savage cruelty they committed 
three days after, entirely removed it. One of the 
sailors died of his wounds, and at two o'clock 
they anchored near the land and went on shore 
to bury him: three Budoos of:a different tribe 


' from those they had fought with, came down to 


the beach out of curiosity, and stood by as 
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spectators of the ceremony; which being ended, 
the sailors, who were twelve in nymber, turned to 
these poor innocent fellows, told them that-the 
man whom they had buried was killed by some 
Budoos, and in revenge sacrificed these people 
_ to his manes, stabbing and mangling them in a 
borrid manner. ‘They returned to the vessel 
exulting, and thinking they had performed a 
gallant action, seemed, as they told their tale, to 
demand from every one a smile of approbation ; 
hut not being able to give them one, I asked 
Mahommed, who joined in the general joy, how 
such an action could please him? he replied, 
‘they had done very right, for their book ordered 
them always to kill an equal number of the same 
kind of people as had killed any of theirs. As 
a punishment to him for these tenets, I was not 
sorry that he had again a night of fear and 
watchings, for towards dusk we discovered a 
large body of Budoos on the sbore; this put 
him on thorns, and the idea of being cut off, 
did not (I believe) suffer him to get a wink of 
sleep all night. We left this dangerous coast 
the following morning, and stopping at a place 
called Confidah to get water, meeting with 
strong gales from the north, which obliged us 
to remain at anchor for days together, but with- 
out any more bloodshed or adventures, we ar- 
rived safe at Suez.” 

This extract especially illustrates the passage, 
Numbers xx. 17, 19, “ He will not drink of 
the water of the wells: if I and my cattle drink 
of thy water, then will I pay for it.” This, it 
should appear, is always expected ; and though 
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Edom might tei brother -Israel: drink 
gratis, yet Isragl did not-insist on such accom- 
modation. Hevw' strange ‘would it sound in 
England, ifa person in travelling should propose 
to:pay for drinking of the wateis of the wells by 
the road-side! Nevertheless, still stronger is the 
expression, Lam,.-v. 4, ** Le hath drank our own 
for: money, we bougit it ofvour rulers: 
| ») this enquiry no farther than 
a remark, that there was a value beyond what we 
1) commonly» ix--the ‘Nabal: 
Shall i bread and my ‘waies which I 
have, prepared: for:my young men, and give 
| them to David!” Also tc strengthen the remark 
of Mr,:Harmer, that there was a certain under- 
| , stood»value in the cup of cold: water given in 
| the name of a:disciple, Matt. x.42. ‘In perils 
of water, and-perils by sea,” says the Apostle, 
Corinthians xi. 26: and. Moses represents the 
children of Israel as experiencing difficulties of 
the same kind as those related by Major Rooke. 
| Let this instance of Arabian vengeance confirm 
| the humanity of that policy; which restricted the 
right of avenging .bleod to the nert of kin to 
the person slain, it at large. 


My friend, : 
NorHune in: the course of an 
ance, which I shaii ever.scmember with gratitude, 
Me * The pioas youth who was the author of this letter has 
eatered into'the joy of his Lord. — Vide vol. wis, page 48. 
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gave me. any to. that 
which I felt at your last night's géommuniéation. 
And I would solemnlyand affectionately. entreat 
‘you to join meém imploring His irradiating diree- 
tion, wh@ds the of all true Reason, that, 
inspired by His spirit, and aided by His 
counsel, we may this probationary yale 
to His glory, and finally joim.the ‘raptarons 
‘Hallelujahs of a better kingdom to, hiis praise. 
My. first object mast be to endeavor to -re- 
move an erroneous notion you have entertained 
respecting your present: views being the effect of 
the hght of reason! Our perverted, evil-working 
‘reason, will only. lead us to'excuses for our:sin, 
and justification by our merits. The things of 
this world are at enmity with. God, and, im’ an 
unconverted state, our reason is too mach ander 
the power of Satan ever to shew us otr own 
depravity ; for to.see that, destroys the strongest 
barrier he can possibly oppose to the power of 
divine grace. The impression you have felt — 
can be nothing less than the /ight of revelation, 
and I shall be much deceived if they do not 
evidence *‘ the power of God to salvation” in 
your fature life and conduct. God grant they. 
may for His mercy’s sake! May He endow 
you richly with spiritual gifts in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus, end make you one of the 
brightest ornaments of His church below, and 
one of the most ee aw in his celestial 
say you do not fool enough fo your sins:; 
andr will you till you, come to Christ; ‘God never 
Ni 
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- meant you should. Be satisfied and grateful 
for what you already see, and fly to him to show 
you more. If you felt enough of sin without 
Him, you rob Him of half his glory. Why 
should you wish to be cured before you come to 
the physician? “Tis God alone, by the Spirit 
through the Son, ean give a sense of sin, and 
though He knows ’tis needful for you, yet He 
has said that He will be enquired of for all 
these things; and be not discouraged that you 
do not immediately obtain an answer ; your un- 
worthy fellow-sinner cried long and hard, but 
not in vain. Elijah cried long for rain, and it 
came at last; and the Lord is pleased, by delay, 
to try our faith, adding, ‘* Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive; verily, verily, 1 say unto you, he that 
cometh unto me [ will in no wise cast out; and 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength, &c. &c.” Wrestle with him as Jacob 
did, night and day, and tell him you will not let 
him go except he bless you. Cry to him to take 
away your stubborn strong heart and give you one 
of flesh. Look at Romans x. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Accept the promise, for in doubting that you 
are the subject of it, you suspect JEHOVAH of 
evasion; and in doubting His willingness, you 
suspect him of falsehood! My dear friend, is 
not this criminal! No longer doubt, but openly 
confess his name and profess his cause, the 
main business of your life. ‘Take up His cross, 
and fight His battles, and trust in Him for 
wctory! for in all these things you shall be more — 
than conquerors, Never forget that, “ whatsoever 
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you ask in his name that shall ye receive,” was 
spoken by Him that cannot lie; by one who 
never denied the meanest suppliant ; one who is 
as ready now as he was then. Pray then, and 
pray without ceasing, that Christ may be your 
sense of sin, your hope of pardon, your earnest 
of forgiveness, your support in temptation, your 
comfort in affliction, your preserver in prosperity, 
your joy and peage in believing, and your all 
in all. Thus may God enable you to pray, and 
grant your prayer for His mercy’s sake, in Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 
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RELIGION EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 

ConpucT OF THE CounNT OF ARIAN. 
** As for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 

Josh. xxiv. 15, 

- Eveazar, Count of Arian in Naples, was 

born A.D. 1295, At the age of twenty-three 

he succeeded to his father’s estate. In very af- 

fluent circumstances, and at @ time of life when 

the passions are usually strong, he supported a 

constant tenor of devotion and religious serious- 

ness to his death, which took place about five 

years afterwards. The regulations of his house- 

hold are very remarkable; some of which are 
the following : 

‘‘ T cannot allow any blasphemy in my house, 
nor any thing in word or deed, which offends the 
jaws of decorum. 

FF2 
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Let the ladies spend the morning in reading 
and prayer, and the afternoon at some work. 

Dice and all games of hazard are prohi- 
bited. 

Let all persons in my house divert themselves 
at proper times, but never in a sivfud manner. 

Let there be constant peace in my family, 
otherwise two armies are formed under my roof, 
and the master is devoured bythem both. 

If any difference arise, let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath. 

We must bear with something; if we have to 
live among mankind. Such is our frailty, we 
are scarcely in tune with ourselves a whole day; 
and if a melancholy humour come on us, we 
know not well what we would have. 

Not to bear, and not to forgive, is diabolical; 
to love enemies, and to do good for evil, is the 
mark of the children of God. 

Every evening, all my family shall be as- 
sembled at a godly conference, in which they 
shall hear something of God and salvation. 

Let none be absent on pretence of attending 
to my affairs. I have no ajfairs so interesting 
to me as the salvation ef my domestics. 

“I seriously forbid all injustice, which may 
cloak itself under colour of serving me. 

if I feel impatience under affront, I look at 
Christ. Can any thing which I suffer be like 
to that which he endured for me?” 

. We are told that his conduct in life corres- 
ponded to these maxims. 

God has his secret saints in the dullest 
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an 


seasons of the church,* and Eleazar seems to 
have been one of these, for he died in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. His behaviour 
in his last sickness was of a piece with his life. 
The history of our Saviour’s passion was read 
to him daily, and his mind was consoled, by this 
means, amidst the pains with which he was 


afflicted.—({ Vide Milner.) B. V. 


ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 


SoME writers have ascribed the origin of this 
art to the East, and affixed a very early period 
to its invention, particularly P. Josius, in his 
Florentine History, from which Osorius and 
many others have embraced the same opinion. 
But these have evidently confounded the Eu- 
ropean mode of printing with the engraved 
tablets, which to this day are used in China. 
The invention of these tablets has been ascribed 
by many writers even to an earlier period than 
the commencement of the Christian era, but it 
is with more probability assigned, by the very 
accurate Phil. Couplet, to the year 930, 

The honour of having given rise to the Eu- 
ropean method of printing has been claimed by 


* Piety, whether secret or open, is desirable; but while we 
sanction the former, and allow that situations and circumstances 


may apologize for confining it there, yet we should recollect 
that there is nothing in religion to be ashamed of. A manly 
acknowledgment of our attachment to the Saviour who died 
for us, is altogether removed from ostentation and parade, 
The disciple of Christ may take up his eross and follow Him. 
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the cities of Haerlem, Mentz, and Strasburgh, 
and to each of these it may be ascribed in a 
qualified sense, as they made improvements upon 
one another. Hadrian Junius, who lived in 
1588, having mentioned the names of the parties 
from whom his information was derived, and 
that the invention of this art belonged te Lau- 
remtius, the Custcs of the Cathedral at Haerlem, 
thus proceeds: ‘‘ Walking in a wood near the 
city, (as the citizens of opulence used to do,) 
Laurentius began first to cut.ssome letters on 
the rind of a beech tree, which for fancy’s sake, 
being impressed on paper, he printed one or 
two lines as a specimen for his grand-children 
to follow. This having happily succeeded, he 
meditated greaier things, and invented a more 
glutinous writing ink, because he found the 
common ink sunk anu spread, and then formed 
whole pages of wood, with letters cut upon 
them, of which sort I have secn some essays, in 
an anonymous work entitled ‘‘ Speculum nostre 
Salutis,’ in which it is remarkable, that in the 
infancy of printing (as nothing is complete in 
its first invention) the back sides of the pages 
were pasted ‘together, that: they mighti not: by 
their nakedness betray their deformity. .‘Ehese 
beechen letters he afterwards changed for leaden 
enes, and these again fora mixture of tin and 
lead (stanneas) as a less flexible and more solid 
and durable substance. A new invention never 
fails. to engage curiosity. And. when a, com- 
modity never before. seen excited: purchasers, to 


the advantage of the inventor, the admiration ef 
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the art increased, tent were enlarged, 
and workmen multiplied. The first calamitous 
incident! Among these was one John Faustus. 
This man, bound by an oath to keep the secret 
of printing, whem he thought he had learned the 
art of joining the letters, the method of casting 
the types, and other things of that nature, taking 
the most convenient time that was possible, on 
Christmas-eve, when every one was customarily 
employed in lustral sacrifices, seizes the col- 
lection of types, and all the implements his 
master had got together, and with one aecom- 
_ plice marches off to Amsterdam, thence to Co- 
logne, and at last settled at Mentz, asat an asylum 
_ofsecurity, where he might go to work with the 
tools he had stolen. It is certain, that in a 
year’s time, (1442) the Doctrinale of Alexander 
Galius, which was a grammar much used at that 
time, together with the tracts of Peter of Spain, 
came forth there from the same types as Lau- 
rentius had used at Haerlem.” 

The type thus frandulently obtained was car- 
ried to Mentz, but were soon superseded by the 
invention of metal instead of wooden moulds, 
This forms the second great step in the history 
of the art of which the following particulars 
fave been preserved. 
~'*° Ty 1442 the first printing press was set up 
at Mentz, and the works published were ‘exe- 
cuted with wooden types cut after the model of 
‘those which had been stolen. But it was soon 
found that these types were not sufficiently 
durable; and attempts were made to substitute 
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346 cURIOUS MODE OF DRINKING TRA. 


— 


Spirit of the Circasstans. 


AmonG the Circassians, the spirit of resent- 


-ment is so great, that all the relatives of the 


murderer are considered as guilty. This cus- 
tomary infatuation to avenge the blood of relatives, 
generates most of the feuds, and occasions great 
bloodshed among all the tribes of Caucasus; 
for unless pardon be purchased, or obtained by 
intermarriage between the two families, the 
principle of revenge is propagated to all succeed- 
ing generations. The hatred which the moun- 
tainous nations evince against the Russians, arises, 
in a great measure from the same source. If the 
thirst of vengeance is quenched by a price paid. 
to the family of the deceased, this tribute is called 
Thiil-Uasa, or the price of blood ; but neither 
princes nor Usdens accept of such a compensa- 
tion, as it is an established law among them, to 
demand blood for blood. (Pallas’s Travels.) 

B. V——e. 

— 


Curious Moves oF DRINKING TRA. 


THE Japanese reduce their tea to a fine 
powder, which they dilute with warm water, 
until it has acquired the consistence of thin 
soup ; this makes the tea of a more rough, earthy, 
and disagreeable taste, and must be prejudicial 
to their constitutions. Their manner of serving 


itis curious: they place before the company the 
tea equipage, and a box which contains a quan- 
tity of tea finely powdered: the cups are then 
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THE BIBLE AND THE BISHOPRIC. 


filled with warm water, and taking from the box 
a small quantity of the powder, they throw it 
into each of the cups, and stir it till the liquor 
begins to foam : it is then presented to the com- 


pany, who sip it while it is warm. Du Halde 


says, that this custom also prevails in some parts 
of China. 


REGARD for the BisLE and PRAYER Book. 


Ir is said that the late Mr. Meikle of Carn- 
wath, while at sea, was never without a bible in 
his pocket. 

Peter Paterson, (a seaman of the emigrant ship 
Abeona, which was destroyed by fire Noy. 25, 
1820) at the peril of his life, saved his prayer- 
book from the flames: he put it in his bosom, 
leaped into the sea, and swam to one of the 
boats. When taken up by the people on board, 
he requested that the prayer-book might be 
taken from his breast, before he attempted to 
get into the boat, lest it might, by accident, drop 
into the sea, in the act of his getting on board. 


Tue BIBLE AND THE BIsHopRic. 


Sextus IV. having a great esteem for John 
Wessel, a learned German, sent for him, and 
said, “Son, ask of us what you will; nothing 
shall be refused to you that becomes our 
character to bestow, and your condition to 
receive.”——“ Most holy father,” replied she, “I 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 


shall never be troublesome to your holiness; 
you know I never sought after great things: the 
only favor that I have to beg is, that you will 
permit me to take out of your Vatican library a 
Greek and a Hebrew Bible.”—* You shall have 
them,” said Sextus; “but what a simple man 
youare! Why did you not ask for a bishopric?” 
“‘ Because,- holy father, 1 did not want one,” 
replied Wessel. JOANNES. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF MEMORY AND 
AFFECTION IN A Doc. 


A. pose, the property of a gentleman that died, 
was given to a friend in Yorkshire. Several 
years afterwards, a brother from the West Indies 
paid a short visit at the house where the dog 
then was. He was instantly recognized, though 
an entire stranger, in consequence, most pro- 
bably, of a strong personal likeness. ‘The dog 
fawned upon and followed him with great af- 
fection to every place where he went. 


J—n T—n. 


On the of the Gosrri into Great Britain. 
(From the History of Religious Liberty.) 


Tae inquiry, when and by whom the light of the Gospel 
- ‘was first brought to this realm of night? is a point on which 
ecclesiastical historians have been divided, Most of them 
seem, however, to agree in fixing that event before the 
expiration of the first century; and the testimonies of several 
of the ancients have been produced in support of thts 
opinion, Tertullian and Origen, speak of Christianity as 
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having made its way into Britain; nor do they represent it 
as a recent event; so that it may be presumed to have 
taken place long before their time. But Eusebius is much 
more explicit; and speaking of the pious labours of the 
apostles, he positively declares, that some of them had 
passed over the ocean, and preached in the Briush Isles.” * 
From his connexion with the imperial court, and his known 
intimacy with the Emperor himself, who was a native of 
Britain, he may well be supposed to have possessed the 
mnost accurate information: and, as the strength of his 
reasoning on the point which he discussed, depends much 
on the truth of the above allegation, it may be presumed 
that he was well assured of the fact.+ Theodoret, another 
ancient and respectable ecclesiastical historian, expressly 
names the Britons among the nations whom the apostles 
“had persuaded to embrace the religion of him who was 
crucified.” He also says, after having mentioned Spain, 
that ‘¢ St. Paul brought Salvation to the Islands that lie ia 
the ocean,” 

To the foregoing testimonies, may be added that of 
Gildas, the earliest of all our British historians. He affirms 
that the Gospel began to be published in this coungry about 
the time of the memorable revolt and overthrow of the 
Britous under Boadicea, Speaking of this revolt, with its 
disastrous termination and consequences, he adds, “ In the 
meantime, Christ, the true sun, afforded his rays, that is, 
the knowledge of his precepts, to this Island, benumbed 
with extreme cold, having been at a great distance from 
the sun, not the sun in the firmament, but the Eternal Sun 
in heaven.” § This account places the introduction of 
Christianity in the year of our Lord, 59 or 60; which ap- 
pears to be, on the whole, correct, and is remarkably sup- 
ported by the “ Triades of the Isle of Britain.” These are 
ancient British documents of undoubted authority, though 
but little known till lately, except to a few who had access 


* Euseb. Demon. Evan. b. iii. ¢. 7. ¢ Stillinyfleet’s Antiq. p. 36. 
t Theodoret, tom. i. in Psal. 116; tom. iv. ser. 9. 
$ Gildas’ Epist. c. i. 
VOL. VI. N.S. G G 
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to the remaining depositories of ancient Cambrian records, 
From these interesting documents we learn, that the famous 
Caractacus, after a war of many years in defence of the li- 
berties of his country, was basely betrayed and delivered up 
to the Romans, and was, together with his father, Bran, and 
the whole of his family, carried captive to Kome, about the 
year 52 or 58, where they were detained about seven years. 
The Gospel was, at this time, preached at Rome, and Fran 
with others of his family, became converts to Christianity. 
Having remained in captivity about seven years, they had 
permission toreturn, and were the honoured instruments of 
introducing the knowledge of Christ among their country- 
men, at the period already mentioned ; on whicli account, 
Bran was long distinguished as one of three b/essed sove- 
retgns, and his family as one of the three holy lineages of 


Britain. 


Upon the return of these earliest British converts, it 
might be expected that some of the Chrisuans with whom 
they had associated at Rome, would be persuaded to ac- 
company them to their native country. Some of the dis- 
ciples of Christ, whose names are recorded in the New 
Testament, were probably at Rome, when they quitted that 
city; but it is difficult to obtain decisive evidence, that any 


of them did at that time visit Britain. 


We find, however, 


that certain Christians from Rome did actually accompany 


the liberated captives. 


The names of three have been 


preserved, Qne was called Lhd, who was an Israelite; the 
other two were, Cyndaf and Arwystli Hen, both probably 
They all seem to have been preachers, and 
were instrumental in turning great nuwbers of the Britons 
from their druidical errors and superstitions, persuading 
them to believe in Jesus Christ. The grand object of the 
royal convert, and of those who accuiwnanied him on bis 
return, was to make known to the ancient Britons the only 
way of salvation, in which ibey seem, through the blessing 


Gentiles.* 


of God, to have been eminently successful. 
. were the first Christian preachers, of whom we have any 


These persons 


® Roberts’ Chronicle, p. 295, 294. 
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account, that set their feet on this Island: Bran introduced 
them and the Gospel to Britain, 

Though the monkish legends, of Joseph of Arimathea and 
others bringing the Gospel first to this country, are un- 
worthy of the least degree of credit; * yet considerable 
circumstantial evidence hasbeen alleged, that Aristobulus, 
mentioned in the epistle to the Romans, preached the 
Gospel in Brita; and the Greeks say, that this preacher 
‘was sent into England, where he laboured very much, 
made many converts, anc at last died.” t If this account 
be correct, he most probably accompanied Bran, when he 
returned to his native country. Ue is, indeed, on strong 
grounds supposed to have been the Arwysti, already men- 
tioned. As Bran was a Cainbrian prince, we may safely 
conclude, that Christianity gained access to the mountains 
of Wales, as early as into any part of this kingdom. 

Tt has been stated by those who appear to have paid the 
grearest attention to this part of British history, and who 
seem to have heen best acquainted with it, that great num- 
bers of the Druids embraced Christianity on its first pro- 
mulgatien in this island; and, consequent!y, that the Chris- 
tianity of the Britons, in time, became tinctured with 
Druidism, This will not appear at all extraordinary, when 
we recolicct how much the religion of the Jewish Christiang 
was tinctured with Judaism, and that of the Platonic con- 
verts with Piatonism. ‘The case was no doubt similar with 
converts from all other sects. To inen’s attachment to old 
opinions and prejudices may be traced most of those re- 
ligious differences, errors, and contentions among Christians 


ef the first ages, if not those also of later times. 
(To be continued.) 


Baier Memoir or Mr. Witi1am Hitt, wuo DIED af 
St. Tuomas’, near Launceston, Jury 17, 1805. 
AGED 21! | 
One very painful part of the ministerial office is, to re. 
eognize bereaving providence, particularly in the removal 
* Stillingfleet, p. 10—13, + Literary Panorama, vol. ii. p. 848. 
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— 


of those who excited lively hopes, not only of their being 
useful in society, but instrumental of much good in the 
church of God. Why such characters are cut down as a 
flower, and taken away in their prime, is a question we 
are not allowed to agitate. He that “ doth all things well” 
will hereafter explain ali, and afford to enraptured millions 
a satisfactory development of those parts of his conduct, 
which to them appeared inexplicable. The face of His 
throne will not always be concealed from us; we shall not 
always see through a glass darkly. Tle will at length re- 
ceive His people, where they shall see him unveiled, in all 
His transcendent glory. 

Early piety has numerous recommendations to entitle it 
to general attention. It benefits the worid; it dignihes 
the character who displays it; it blesses the family circle; 
it saves from a thousand snares; it confers present peace ; 
and is the swect pledge of future eternal enjoyment. 
Happy is the youth that begins his days with Gud; tran- 
scendently happy he, who by faith “ esteems the reproach 
of Christ,” as infinitely preferable to the pleasures, the 
smiles, the honors of the world. 

The subject of the present memoir exemplified the power 
and the blessedaess of religion, and afturds another induce- 
ment to the young to seek the God of mercy. Were he 
present now, and could his voice be heard, he would say, 
* Seek the Lord while he may be found ;” seek him early, 

*¢ Then you will know, and taste, and feel, 
The joys that cannot be express’d.” 

The late Mr. William Hill was born at St. Thomas’, 
near Launceston, Cornwa!!, June 11, 1784, and was edu- 
cated at a day-school in the neighbourhood until January 
1796, when he was placed under the care of a minister at 
Wellington, Somerset. Here he spent upwards of three 
years; and in September 1799, became a pupil in the Devon 
and Exeter Hospital. Having completed the term of his 
articles, he went to London to attend the hospital lectures ; 
his industry here was remarkable, but in the event proved 
injurious by too intense an application. A severe cold 


which he had taken brought on an alarming cough, and 
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rendered a speedy return to the country absolutely neces. 
sary. Ah! how we wakk amidst dangers an! deaths! how 
uncertain are all earthly things! Frequently when we 
think we have obtained our object, we are suddenly com- 
pelled to relinquish it. 

He returned to St. Thomas’ in March, 1805, and his 
fond parents entertained the hope that his native air would 
prove beneficial and restore Lim to health; but, alas! the 
event proved otherwise. 

It does not appear that prior to his illness there was any 
thing like the experience of the power of religion upon his 
heart. He had not, however, returned long, before he ma- 
nifested much concern as to his eternal state, It would be 
highly gratifying, and, it is hoped, profitable, could the 
writer recollect all the excellent things which his lips 
expressed. Sickness to him was a blessing of superlative 
worth ; it rendered him thoughtful, weaned his heart from 
the wor'd, directed his views to Christ, and caused the con- 
fession to proceed frequently from his lips, “ It is good for 
ine that I have been afflicted; for before I was afflicted I 
went astiay, but now have I kept thy word.” 

The natural temper of this dear youth was peculiarly 
amiable. A softness of manners and suavity of disposition 
endeared him to all who knew him: as a son he was tender 
and datiful; as a brother most affectionate; of which his 
unremitting attention to his sister during her illness 1s per 
haps one of the most satisfactory proofs that can be given. 

Ilis application to his professional duties was diligent and 
persevering; le rose early and retired late to rest, that he 
might acquire a competent knowledge of the materia medica ; 
and had he lived, there is no doubt that he would have 
attained a high degree of eminence. Yet were I to stop 
here, without adding any thing as to his attention to sacred 
things, I should have cause for grief and lamentation, and 
be compelled to inscribe on his tomb, “ one thing thou 
lackest ;’? but, blessed be God! he possessed that know- 
ledge which made him “ wise unto salvation.” 

During an illness of nine months, he was not only con- 
vinced of his need of a Saviour, but enabled to rejoice that 
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the Lord Jesus was his Redeemer. The writer of this 
attended him at his earnest request. When he saw him, 
he expressed his own fears that all was not right. “I 
know,” said he, “ the nature of my disorder so well, that 
I do not flatter myself with the hope of a recovery, and 
therefore desire to know that Jesus Christ will receive me 
ifIcometo hims_ I have not indeed launched out into such 
deep vices as many young men, but I know that in the 
sight of God I am a great sinner; I am not altogether 
ignorant of the plan of salvation, and that there is no sal- 
vation but in Christ; but I want more than an external 
faith. I feel willing to cast my soul on the Saviour for 
mercy, but my fears arise from the thought that I shall not 
be accepted. I want to see myself personally interested.” 

A variety of the blessed promises were adduced, which 
exhibit Christ as willing to save to the uttermost; and that 
whosoever would, might take of the water of life freely. 

At the next visit, he expressed himself as more comfort- 
able, from the hope that Christ would receive him as a 
coming sinner; and intimated that he had received much 
consolation in reading the Gospel of St. John, particularly 
ehap. vi. 37, &c. “ All that the Father giveth me shall 
come to me: and him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
east out. And this is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me [ should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up again at the last day. And this is 


the will of Him that sent me, that every one that seeth the 


Son, and believeth on Him, may have everlasting life: and 
I will raise him up at the last day.” —__ 

Such was the ground of his confidence ; the Spirit of God 
had shown him tue Son, the author and finisher of sal- 
vation, and had wrought in his mind that faith which 
enabled him to trust in His blood for pardon, and in his 


. righteousness for eternal life. How could he sink with 
such a props; how could he fail with such a Saviour. 


Where can be found one who perished at the feet of Christ. 


** flow would the powers of darkness boast 
If but one praying seul were lost.” 
( Zo be continued. ) 
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Wortry, 


THE STORM. 


And he saw them toiling in rowing, for the wind was contrary 
unto them. Mark vi. 48. 


On the wide tempestuous ocean, 
Lo a little bark appears, 
Toss‘d by waves with angry motion, 
All on board are full of fears; 
Courage, strength and patience failing, 
Hard they row to gain the shore, 
Boding fears their minds assailing, 

_ They shall reach the land no more, 


ProvipDENcE to man indulgent 
Saves them from the watery grave, 
Shines with mercys beam refulgent, 
Shows his mighty power to save. 
Jesus soon the tempest chiding, 
Calm the sea at once appears, 

And the bark the storm outriding, 
Scatters all the seaman’s fears. 


Christian! view the scene with wonder, 
Thou art on the ocean wide, 

Roaring tempests, pealing thunder, 
All thy cares and griefs deride; 
Unbelief and strong temptations, 
Fierce afflictions stormy gale, 

Drive thy graces from their stations, 
Hope declines and fears prevail. 
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Think not art quite forgotten, 

And that none will come to save, 

Storms and waves and death may threaten, 
Yet thou shalt the whole ouibrave: 

Lo! amidst the rude contention, 

Christ thy Saviour for thee prays, 

To thy groaning tends attention, ae 
On the darkness his rays. 


Yes he comes —r brings salvation, 
Treads on danger’s furious form, 

He the Lord of all ctcation 

Calms the wittd und checks the storm: 
Look to Him © tried Ses 
In the dark ‘he trying hour, = 
List not to ‘the grand 
Trust in Jesu’s erace and power. RG 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A "YOUN G 
| FRIEXN? 
Forcive, Oh God! the steaming tears that Tait 
From pity’s cheek, trom sorrow’s weeping eyes; 
When at thy sovereigii, thine almighty call, 
Ocr hope expires—our friend or kindred diest 


Oh! may we own thy providence divine, 
Oh! may we thy hand, 

Oh! may we know no other will than thine, 
But bow thy command. | 


Forbid that murm'ring thonghé Within shouia 
While we lament each dear. departed friend, | 
Whose soul we trust cw soars the skies, 


Where angel bands his heavenly steps attend, 
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poztay. 

He liv’d to taste true pleasures here below, 
He felt the pains for mortal men designd, ° 
He liv'd his Saviour’s love and grace to know, 


Through which he liy’d to God, and died resign’d. 


No longer drest in mortal robes—no more 
His feet on this vain world are call'd to roam : | 
Behold him now on outstretch'd pinions soar, 
To meet his God, and reach his heavenly home. 


Could we but feel an interest in that name, 
| Throuzh faith in which he liv'd, and joyful died, 

‘Were but our hopes, our joy, our peace the same, — 
Gladly should we, like him, from earth divide. 

Behold him now before his Maker's throne, 
Array’d in light, adorn'd with glory bend, 

While Jesus condescends to bear and own. ~ 

The notes of praise that from his lips ascend, | 


Farewell, dear friend, a short farewell, till when 
Dislodg’d from earth, our spirits upward spring, 
Joining the glorious throng of ransom men, 
We to their clad songs our hallelujahs bring! 


Then shall we meet again, and help to swell 
The loud hosannas to ourJesus given. 
Whose love redeem'd us from the gulph of bell, 
Whose grace exalts us to the throne of hesven. 


| EpMUND 


Tue Farenp or Sinners. 


Fam not come to. calithe righteous, but sinners to repentance, 
Mat. ix. 13. Whom have J in Heaven but thee; and there @ 
mene upon earth, that E desire beside thee.” Psalm lxsili. 25, 


Jesus! my best and only friend, 

To thee my ardent prayers ascend; 

O send thy spirit from above, 
And feast my soul with Heav'aly love. — 
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Let. evry sensua! bliss depart, 

And sov’reign etace refine imy heart: 
Bright sun of righteousness arise, 
And lift my soul beyond the skies. 


Not all the joys of earth afford 

Such pleasure as thy presence Lord: 
The stream of life divinely flows, 

A sacred balm for ail my woes. 


Then Saviour! smile away my fears, 


| Pe Assuage my grief and dry my tears; 
: And let me hear thy blissful voice, 


Still bid my mourning soul rejoice. 


Until I reach thy blest abode, 
Sustain and euard me, O iy God! 


While I the heav aly prize pursue 


~ 


And keep the crown of life in view. 


And when these transient scenes are oer, 
Bid my blest spirit upward soar; 


Where cares nor sorrows interpose, 
And Christ immortal life bestows! 


This glorious thought shall cheer my breast, 
And yield my weary spirit rest: 

Shall sweetly urge her to record 

The triumphs of her dying Lord. 


And when th’ expected day shall dawn, 
The glorious resurrection morn; 

An endless song my soul shall raise, 
Unceasing in Jehovah's praise, 


TRURO. 


] 


OcToBER. 


Szason of warmth farewell, for now 
Thy brief abundant reign is o'er; 
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POETRY. 
The fragrant flow’r, the loaded bough, 


Delight our ravish’d sight no more, 


359 


But winds of desolation drear, 
And blasting frost and pelting rain, 
Resistless from the branches tear, 
The fruit and foliage that remain, 


Now where we meditative stray, 
The brown leaves rustle at our feet; 
And fading nature seems to say, 
All earthly good is incomplete. 


The melody of birds has ceas'd 

For lo! the fields are brown and bare, 
The storms are from their caves rejeas’d 
And whirlwinds fill the murky air. 


O may we then aright improve, 
The changeful months as swift they roll, 
And like the seasons always move, 
Obsequious to the Lord’s control. 


M. A 


THE PIOUS YOUTH'S WISH. 
O that mine eye might closed be, 
To what becomes me not to see! 
That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear! 
That truth my tongue might always tie, 
From ever speaking foolishly ! 
That no vain thought might ever rest, 
Or be conceived in my breast! 
That by each word, each deed, each thought, 
Glory may to my God be brougit! 
But what are wishes! Lord, mime eye 
On thee is fixt: to thee | cry. 

O purge out all my dross, my tin, 
Make me more white than snow within! 
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— 
Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part! 

And when ’tis clean, Lord, keep it so, 

For that is more than I can do. 

ADOLPHUS, 


TIME COMPARED TO A RIVER. 
(Imitation of Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. 791.) 


Swirtiy the rapid river flows, 

Nor heeds the pensive stranger's eye, 
No stay, no r¢ést its current knows, 
Stream after stream still passes by: 
So move our ages, months and days, 
Successive years still hurry on; 

We gaze at time, yet while we gaze 
That time is gone-—-for ever gone! 

O could I wisely time improve, 

And learn each moment how to live! 
Increase in all the fruits of love! 

Till call’d to realms of bliss above, 

I shall the end of time survive. 
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Jesus CHRIST. 
(Translated from page 324. ) 
He came into this world below; 
He saw us dead in sin and woe; 
He conquer'd death, and rose again, 
On his celestial throne to reign. D. J. 
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In SubORE VULTUS TUI. 


Mandere qui panem jubet in sudore diurnum. 
Non dabit eternas absque labore, dapes. 
( Translations in verse are requested. ) eo, 
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Miscellany. 


NOVEMBER, 1821. 


THE or BETHESDA. 
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BETHESDA 


BETHESDA signifies the house of mercy.— 
This pool is one of the few spots mentioned by 
-the inspired writers which can still be identified , 
for having been hewn out of the rock, (seepage 46) 
three out of the five porches still remain—John v. 2. 
The whole of the porches are exhibited above, 
to give the reader an idea of the entire structure, 
which was nearly square. Sandys, who examined 
it in the year 1611, says—‘* We entered the city 
at the gate of St. Stephen,. called in times’ past, 
the gate of the valley, and of the flock : for that 
_ the cattle came in at this gate which were to be 
sacrificed ‘in the temple, and were sold in the 
market adjoining. On the left hand is:a stone 
bridge, which passeth, at the east end of the north 
wall, into the court of the temple of Solomon— 
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ihe head- to the pool of Bethesda, 
which it had a conveyance, called also, Pro- 
baticum, for that the sacrifices were therein 
washed or delivered to the priests. Now it is 
a great square profundity, green and uneven at 
the bottom, into which a barren spring doth drill 
between the stones of the northward wall, and — 
stealeth away almost undiscovered. The place 

is for a good depth hewn out of the rock, con- 
fined above on the north side with a steep wall, 
on the west with high buildings, and on the south 
with the wall of the court of the temple.” 

Eighty-six years afterwards, Maundrell observed, 
that when he was there the spring did not run. 
hence both of these accounts seem to support the 
supposition, that there were two distinct waters, 
the standing pool, or bath, in which the sheep 
were washed,—and also an occasional issue of 
pure medicinal water, falling from the rock, 
into which, he who could first plunge as it issued, 
or was troubled, and before it became wholly 
mixed with the standing water, defiled by wash- 
ing the sheep, received immediate, or miraculous 
benefit; but as this ingenious idea wholly ex- 
eludes the scriptural account of the angel who 
“went down at certain seasons into the pool, 
and troubled the water,’ though it may serve for 
the moment to excite our attention, it cannot be 
allowed, to invalidate a fact, diatinatly stated by . 
the Evangelist. 


Win TER EvENINGS. 


“At. the present season of the year, when 
by many an oblique) glance, and shy look, the 
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| nahin sun intimates his intention of keeping 
up the old custom this winter, we console our- 
selves for his shortening visits by anticipating the 
pleasures and advantages peculiar to the time of 
his withdrawment. Not all the charms of a 
summer's evening, under its most lovely aspect, 
can produce more pleasurable emotions than the 
fire-side comforts of a winter’s night. Indeed, 
to the domestic taste and manners of the sober 
English, it has appropriate attractions :—while © 
our sprightly neighbours across the channel, 
whose happiness lies more out of doors, may 
regret the departure of the time when, “in the 
‘shade of an élm, to the sound of a reed,” they 
dance away their merry summers, we find in 
winter such a balance of comfort and advantage 
as fully reconciles us to its approach—and which 
leads those who reflect upon it to admire the 
goodness of Him, who, sitting in the circle of 
the heavens, rolls round “ the varied year,”— 
_ and by the continual change of the seasons, has 
so admirably consulted the tastes, the datics, 
and even the restlessness of man. 


“* Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 

But, ere the shutters close, and the curtains 
fall, may we not be allowed to take a peep at 
some of these happy domestic circles illumined 
by the animating blaze? It is a pieasure even 
to think of the many many comfortable parlours 
in England that exhibit such a family picture 
every night. There behold the busy work-table 
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where the improving Sook circulates from hand 
to hand—the lively conversation, and the sweet 
interchange of the’ cusrities of social life.— 


“These-are the favorite haunts of happiness, and 


the’ nurseriés of the privaic virtues,—especially 
where’ peace and piety. taste. and intelligence 


combine to grace the scenes: “And those whose 


‘lines are fallen insach-pleasant places,” should, 


large majoriiy our we presume; 


are enjoying the privileges ot a. parental home, 
and ‘belong to that cidss of so¢iety whose con- 


most‘ favourable te iappiness,—those to whom 


is given ‘neither poverty zor: riches.” These 
are the apartments into ‘which ‘we are just now 
venturing to glance, and such the readers whose 
attention we beg leave: to invite. For, through 
the opening of the curtains; we could fancy we 
espy on many ‘a table, the yellow cover of 
alittle pamphiet, which we readily enough con- 

clude to be “the ‘Youth’s* Magazine,” and; — 
under this: persussion, proceed to. 


-Fespective assemblies;— 


Having alréady congratulated them on om 
happy and favourable circumstances, we would 
next them the possibility of so ne- 
glecting, “if not *abiising™ their: privileges, that 
the ‘long ‘succession of winter evenings now be~ 
fore’ them may, ‘after all; be~but unprofitably 
passed: ‘Listlessness’of body and of mind, ‘fri- 
carelessness, | desultory habits, my 
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render: the adyantageés. of retirement, leiente, 
and intelligent friends, so, far useless, , that, the 
present season may escape with as little improyer 


rhent to: such, individuals, 9s-all;the former, pre- 


cious winters and summers of their past lives. 


reépecting the evenings of the approaching 
winter, on ,which..we' may,without exception, 
Congratulate every one of our readers, let their 
circirstances or prospects be what. they. may: 
I mean: that they-are, for. the. most, part,...yet to 
come—ati advantage, be:itremembered, of which 
a:very few months The, first 


mbist, mild; and bright spring evening that.sur- 
prises ‘us: with the ‘conviction’ that.che winters 


really gone, | will .be pleasant, or painful, in pro- 
7 portion to the manner in which we have spent it.. 
het usint once. so, begin) to employ, it,. as,to,en- 

agreeable and self-p proving, reflections for 
thatetime! Who -aimongst: our readers, will, be 
happy:as to be able} sith! modest satisfaction, 
then to:say;: improved, the pastseason ; 
solid abquirements ;added;to 
my little stock of _knowledge strengthened, my 


‘habits of: thought ; made, some the: 


-sgocial virtues, and, grown, in.,some) degree, m 


happy winter sachwill;haye passed !and. this 


happiness it is now within the power of everyone 


_ \JBat there may be/somes, exen, of,,our.readers, 
theix winter evenings — 


who are looking forward:to | 
feelings widely different.from, these, .; The 
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pleasant parties, large and small, the long suc- 
cession of Christmas visits, are the attractions 
that give brilliancy to the dull aspect of winter 
to many a youthful eye. And itis readily granted, 
that an occasional interchange of friendly visits 
amongst an intelligent circle of friends, is one 
of the real pleasures of winter evenings. But 
this, in itselfso desirable, is not always restrained 
within moderate limits : and it cannot be doubted, 
that where the employments and duties of home 
are continually broken in upon, (though by the 
best society) no successful progress will be made 
in what is most important to our welfare and 
happiness. It is to little purpose to spend the 
morning in useful pursuits, if in the evening the 
thoughts are always to be dissipated and dis- 
tracted in a mixed company. Associating with 
agreeable friends is of all recreations the most 
delightful; but when, from its frequency, it be- 
comes a sort of business rather than a recreation, 
the good is overbalanced by a thousand evils: 
~ and if this be the case, even with improving so- 
ciety, what must be the effect of incessant visit- 
ing with the giddy, voiatile, and dissipated,— or 
with gossipping and censorious acquaintances ? 
It is then to evenings at home that we more parti- 
cularly refer, as seasons capable of affording 
true pleasure and improvement. 

Although it must be admitted that young 
people, enjoying parental protection and in- 
struction, are in the most favoured circumstances, 
yet there are advantages, and comforts too, pe- 
culiar to every condition. 
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That long range of lighted windows, where 
the confused din of voices and of machinery in- 
dicate the close and crowded manufactory, forms, 
indeed, a strange contrast with the quiet, orderly, 
and comfortable parlours into which we have 
just been intruding. Yet what thousands in 
England will pass their evenings as well as their 
mornings here! ‘The air is bad, the work hard, 
and the wages low; yet even here is many a 
heart as light as any in the gayest assemblies. 
Here they enjoy the grand prerogative of honest 
labour, that of losing the present sense of their 
real troubles in their engrossing employments ;— 
and they are far too busy and too necessitous to 
be disturbed with imaginary ones. In these 
respects how often is the weaver happier than 
than the wearer! Then we might think of the 
little crowded back rooms in every town and 
many a street, where circles of young females 
are plying the busy needle, often alas! till long 
past evening ; preparing the gay attire of those 
who are by no means so much happier than the 
makers, as both parties perhaps may imagine. In 
such situations as these, if the fear of God and a 
desire of mutual improvement should prevail, 
the laborious hours might pass with pleasure and 
profit, in addition to the cheerfulness which even, 

in a greater or less degree, attends on honest 
industry. - 

It is not our intention to enumerate all the 
different modes in which winter evenings may 
be spent, but there is one which must not be 
omitted,—the manner of spending sabbath 
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evenings. ‘This is indeed an important and 
valuable portion of our time; and O, how much 
depends on its right improvement ! 

Thousands and tens of thousands of the young 
will pass this hour at the crowded lecture. How 
many a serious appeal, solemn warning, and 
affectionate invitation, will sound in their ears 
on these occasions, during the present winter! 
But there are in some cases peculiar temptations 
to levity and vanity of mind in evening lectures, 
and therefore a double concern should be felt by 
those who attend them, to improve the instruc- 
tion and to avoid the dangers; remembering 
that there is nothing so hardening to the heart, 
so benumbing to the conscience, as the indul- 
gence of a light temper of mind under the 
quickening means of grace. Happier, we think, 
are they whose opportunities admit of dividing 
the evening of that day between family and pri- 
vate devotions. What progress might be made 
in the heavenly road, in the course of this winter, 
by a diligent improvement of those precious 
seasons! This is the hour for joyous contem- 
plation on the life to come ; for deep meditation . 
for close self-examination ; for an improvement 
of the past engarements of the day ; for fervent 
importunate prayer. 

Should these hints induce any of our readers 
to set a higher value on this portion of their 
time, and to make a more diligent improvement 
of it, we shall not regret having employed one 
or two of our own winter evenings in suggesting 


them. Q. Q. 
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Goop MANNERS. 

THERE is no subject upon which young people 
are more liable to form incorrect opinions, than 
upon that of manners. 

Many, even well disposed young persons, are 
apt, when conversing upon this subject, to make 
them depend entirely, on the one hand, on the 
arbitrary customs and fashions of a narrow 


district; and on the other, upon its morals and 


opinions; and not unfrequently, from this con- 
fusion of ideas, they fall into mistakes from which 
very erroneous and improper notions are liable 
to originate. 

In order therefore to set this matter in a 
proper point of view, I will endeavour to state 
what I understand by the word Manners, and 
to make it appear, that the word as it is now 
accepted in society, is something independant 
of morals on the one hand, or the particular 
customs and varying fashions of different coun- 
tries on another: and I shall take the liberty 
to recommend it strongly to parents, rather to 
instruct their children in the general principles 
of good manners, which are built on the basis 
of truth and piety, rather than on _ those 
minutiz of custom which are liable to per- 
petual variation, and which may render a 
young person as ridiculous in one society, as 
acceptable in another. Manners may be said to 


bear the same relation to morals, as the garments 


do to the body—they are the outward clothing 
of the mind, and may be assumed or thrown 
aside at pleasure: and whereas a beautiful 
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person may be covered with coarse garments, 
ahd a character which is valuable in some res- 
pects, be disfigured by inelegant manners ; so 
also may an ordinary set of features be clothed 
in embroidery and’ fine linen, and a base cha- 
racter be concealed beneath the semblance of a 
lovely deportment. 

Nevertheless, fine qualities are the basis of 
superior manners; and certain it is, that where 
a pious character fails in the point of general 
good manners, there must be some strong 
remaining corruption, or misapprehension, in 
that character, which thus mars and destroys 
the work of the Spirit, which would otherwise 
produce the fruit of external loveliness, as well 
as of internal worth. 

But in order to state this matter more plainly 
to young people, and to enable them in some 
degree to judge for themselves on this subject, 
I shall point out the source from which fine 
manners originate, either directly or indirectly, 
by way of imitation. 

The scriptures inform us that man is utterly 


_vile, and that every imagination of the thoughts 


of. his heart is entirely corrupt; and we know 
from painful experience, how strongly and per- 
petually self love acts upon our feelings, secretly 
and powerfully influencing every word and every 
action. It is allowed by every person who 
has ever written upon the subject, that fine 
manuers consist in the non appearance of these 
selfish principles which are natural to man; for 
in whatever case they may be suffered to shew 
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themselves, there immediately appears a. defect 
of manners, and a blemish in our politeness. 

It is also very certain, that every christian 
virtue, when in perfection, naturally produces a 
corresponding perfection of manners. 

The fruit of the Spiritis love, joy, peace, ae 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, truth, meekness, 
and temperance. Nowit is absolutely impossible 
that any one who enters society full of feelings 
of this nature, can be otherwise than lovely, 
amiable, and elegant; and inasmuch as any of 
these qualities are wanting and defective, there 
will appear a corresponding defect in the man- 
ners of the individual; unless, being aware of 
the defect, he endeavours to supply it by art—a 
mode of conduct which we can hardly expect in 
a christian. 

In order to prove this assertion, of the power 
of true piety to produce good manners, I would 
have my readers to consider instances of persons 
in low life and humble situations who have 
experienced a change of heart; and I will ask 
them if they have not observed a corresponding 
change of manners in these individuals, and a 
softness and polish which every day becomes 
brighter as the soul gradually attains to higher 
christian perfection. But, I repeat, that in order 
to judge rightly on this point, it is necessary to 
have a correct idea of the excellencies of perfect. 
manners: and neither, as I before said, to con-. 
found them with the arbitrary customs of any’ 
particular country, or with certain modes of 
speech which have, in fact, nothing to. do with. 
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them, although they may be considered as es- 
sential proofs of a cultivated education, or an 
intercourse with certain ranks in society. 

Piety may and certainly will polish and regu- 
late the manners of a man, but it will not affect 
his grammatical knowledge. It wil! prevent his 
usage of coarse, harsh, and immodest expres- 
sions, but it will give him no insight into the 
fashionable phraseology of the day; therefore, 
though it will, if sincere and without flaw, render 
him a perfect gentleman as to all points of 
courtesy, it may not efface such tokens as will 
mark his breeding to have been amongst those 
who have not frequented either cities or courts, 
or even the academies of the studious. 

It has often been said, that if we could now 
see our Lord as he appeared on Earth, we should 
see the finest example ever given of a gentle, 
polished, and dignified deportment; and no 
doubt, the nearer the mind of any human being 
is brought to that model of human perfection, 
the more perfect will be the manners of that 
individual. 

The scripture saith, ‘‘ be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect— 
perfect not only internally but externally—per- 
fect not only in the inward feelings of the heart, 
but in all that is lovely without; for we are 
enjoined to follow whatsoever things may be 
lovely, &c. But further I must observe, that 
this fine polish may be imitated by those who 
have taste and judgment, and that to young and 
inexperienced persons, it is not always easy to 
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distinguish the real frei the counterfeit charac- 
ter. Hence there is a decided difference: the 
one acts with a reference to the pleasure of God, 
and therefore feels the need of being that in 
effect which he seems to be; the other is content 
to please man only, and is therefore satisfied 
with seeming to be that which he really is not. 
But however successful the man of the world 
may be for a time in concealing his natural 
selfishness under the specious cloak of christian 
courtesy, yet it is impossible that he should 
stand the test of constant intercourse; and 
occasions will be perpetually recurring, both in 
private and in public, when his natural selfish- 
ness will break out, and he will unawares cast 
off the mask whieh he has assumed, however 
carefully and judiciously it may have been put on. 
Thus the most pclished and graceful manners 
which are not the fruit of christian courtesy and 
holy charity, will at times appear to be defective ; 
and like a beautiful garment which is full of 
rents, will be found to Be an imperfect covering 
of the deformity which remains beneath. : 
But we must now proceed to remark, that it 
is very seldom that we see the beautiful counter. 
feit of which we are now speaking. | 
The manners of the world in general, and in 
this country in particular, have in these ‘days 
diverged, in ‘many respects, very far from even 
the semblance of that which is elegant, amiable, 
and courteous. Such of the lower classes in 
this country as are not pious, affect a coarse 
bluntness and sullenness of manners, which is 
VOL. V1. N.S. 
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particularly offensive to foreigners, but which the 

English are accustomed to speak of as a distin- 
guisbing national trait, of which they are rather 
proud than ashamed. 

The higher ranks in England, and those 
especially who live in towns, who frequent the . 
university and the capital, have no decided 
principles for the regulation of their manners, 
but allow them to vary according to the reigning 
modes and customs of the day on that peculiar 
spot of the globe on which they may happen to 
reside. 

These manners, thus built on custom and on 
fashion, and depending on certain modes of 
speech, of carriage, and of dress, must always 
be defective and generally in bad taste; and 
inasmuch as they are regulated by partial and 


rear 


1 | superficial principles, they tend to self-deception 
(ee and to an increase of self love, rather than to 
fe | the mortification of this evil passion. 

‘ This style of manners is also bad, because, 


like the notes of a country bank, they only pass 
current in some particular town or district, and 
are utterly worthless in another. 

Thus those who have acquired the fashionable 
manners of a country town, would appear out of 
place in the capital; and those who in London 
are at the height of the fon, would be objects of 
ridicule at Paris; whilst the man who has derived 
his ideas of politeness from Scripture, would be 
equally respectable in all places. 

Those who have never travelled many miles 
from the places of their nativity, and whose 
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travels have been bounded by the seas which 
wash the shores of our little island, have little 
idea how arbitrary and various the notions of 
politeness are in different countries, and how 
the customs of polished society in one country, 
may abound with circumstances of disgust to 
the inhabitants of another. 

For example: to enter the presence of a 
superior, barefoot, in any court of Christendom, . 
would be a gross offence; whilst he who pre- 
sumes to approach the throne of an Eastern 
monarch with his. sandals on his feet, is in 
danger of incurring the highest indignation of 
which his prince is capable. 

And whereas the Arab of distinguished breed- 
ing would think himself guilty of a great offence 
against good manners, were he to refuse to bury 
his hand in his neighbour’s dish, the poorest 
peasant in France would shrink with herror from 
touching the cup from which his brother had 
lately drank. 

Thus arbitrary and uncertain are the customs 
of nations; and the petit maitre and fine lady, 
whose manners are formed on the arbitrary and 
ever varying customs of the town or country 
in which they may dwell, will be ever lable to 
find themselves become ridiculous or out of date. 

Truly good manners depend not on the vary- 
ing customs of countries, but are built on chris- 
tian principles, and are the best preparation for 
every kind of society. These never can give 
offence, because they are unpresuming; they 
never can become ridiculous, because they are 
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tree from false ornament;: and they must please, 
because they do not lay a stress on unimportant 
points, but are ready to yield in all those matters 
which are in themselves of no consequence in a 
moral or religious point of view. 

My young reader, seek. not ‘to adorn thyself 
with the vain ornaments of fashion; but seek 
that inward excellence which cannot fail of pro- 
ducing a corresponding graciousness of manner, 
and loveliness of deportment. 


Doutcu TIves. 
(Continued from page 308.) 


Balaam and xxii. 


THE family of Mr. Fitzjames had found the 
preceding conversations: peculiarly profitable. 
Inguiry was excited into the meaning of the 
word of God, and the mind gradually led into 
the knowledge of the scriptures. The children 
often ran into his room, with their Bibles in 
their hands, and silently surveyed the different 
figures and sought the explanation. One day 
Joseph said to his sister Julia, ‘‘ What can that 
be?” (pointing to one of the tiles.) ‘‘ Dhat, my. 
dear, don’t you. remember?” ‘‘O yes!” quickly 
replied Joseph, ‘now I do, The Elders of Moab 
an conversation with Balaam.” 

“ You, are right,” said Julia, “ Torn to the 
twenty-second chapter of Numbers, and there 
you will find the account.” 

_ Joseph instantly read the chapter, and has- 
tened to his Papa, 
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$< Well, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Fi ee, 
what’s the best news 2” 
“ T am come to ask you some questions, Sir.” 
“‘ As many as you please, my dear,—now for 
the subject.” 
‘** ] have just found out the meaning of ano- 
ther of the Tiles. It represents Balaam and 
Balak; bat I wish, Sir, you would tell me a 
little of Balaam’s History.” 
_ ©T will tell you all I know concerning him; 
he is represented as a prophet or diviner of 
Tethor on the Euphrates. A great difference 
of opinion exists amongst the learned, whether 
he were a true prophet or a magician. The an-- 
cient Fathers have variously tepresented him. | 
Origen, who lived in the third century, says that 
all his power consisted in magic and cursing. 
Cyril, of Alexandria, describes him as a wicked 
wretch, a magician, an idolater, a false prophet. . 
Ambrose compares him to Caiaphas, who pro- 
‘phesied and did not understand the import of | 
what he said; and, Austin remarks,. that Ba-- 
laam will be found amongst those who will say 
im the day of judgment, “ Lord, Lord, havewe 
not prophesied in thy name, &c.” to whom Christ 
will say, “‘ Depart from me for Lnever knew you.” 
Joseph.—Thank you, Sir. Whatever Balaam 
was, he does not appeat in a very amiable cha-- 
racter in this chapter. 
Fitzjames—You are quite correct Take 
down that volume, (pointing to. the book-cuse,) 
marked “‘ SKETCHES,” and turn. to. the index 
for Balaam. 
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Joseph.—I have it, Sir, shall I read the 
article. 

Fitzjames-—You may. The account of Ba- 
jJaam in Numbers xxii. is highly instructive, 
and you will find some profitable remarks upon 
it, in that volume. 

Joseph, (reads.)—‘* We haye in this chapter, 
the people of God reposing in the plains of 
Moab after their victory, recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter. How exact a figure of this 
life, which is a scene of contests and successes, 
where rest is transient and changes are so fre- 
quent! At the very time when they are resting, 
a plot is forming for their ruin. We are never 
more in danger than when we think ourselves 
most secure. If we would avoid falling into 
temptation, we must watch and pray. The 
church has always been attacked by enemies. 
From the days of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, un- 
til the present moment, the truly godly have 
suffered persecution. Scarcely had the Son of 
God entered our world than Herod sought his 
life, and when his disciples began to preach his 
Gospel, a great persecution arose and they 
were scattered inte various parts. The enemies 
of the church have generally availed themselves 
of the aid of some false disciple, or hypocritical 
follower to carry on their designs. Balaam, 


_ who passed for a prophet, is selected to become 


the instrument of Israel's ruin. So Judas, the 
false disciple, "was employed to beiray the 
blessed Saviour, and thus was Christ wounded 


in the house of his friends. 
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‘* Balaam was to curse Israel, that is, devote 
them to utter destruction. An opinion existed 
among the heathen, that diviners and prophets 
could bring curses and plagues upon nations, 
and therefore before they besieged a city or en- 
gaged in battle, they endeavoured to drive from 
it the protection of the tutelar deity: Macro- 
bius, a latin author of the fourth century, has 
given the following as the form of this curse :* 
“DIVINE PATHER! or if thou wouldest rather 
be called JUPITER, or if any other name be 
more agreeable to thee, I entreat thee to pour 
down upon this army, or this town, a spirit-of 
flight, of terror, and of fear. Withhold thine 
influence from all those who shall bear arms 
against our legions, Cast darkness upon our 
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observed to carry the. design into execution. 
Some persons of consequence, called Eiders, 
were sent to Balaam, and as his mercenary cha- 
_yacter was perhaps known, -they carried the 
reward of divination in their hands. . Satan 
knows when to tempt, and what bait.is most 


* Macrob. Saturnal Lib. iii. Cap. ix. page 286. Macrobius 
was a Latin writer, and died A. D. 415. He was a pagan, and 
rendered himself famous by his Saturnalia, a collection of Anti- i 
quities and Criticisms. 
+ See Calmet’s Dictionary under the word Devorine. 


enemies, their cities, their fields, their: armies. at 
Let them be accursed, and given up to the most tht | 
severe measures that can be adopted for the om 
destruction of enemies. devote them to the a 
curse also,’ &c &c.t—See also Joshua xiv. 9. 
greatest vigilance. and caution were 
im 
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iy likely to entice. Money is the worldling’s idol, 
| it | and even the christian is liable to be caught in 
) ‘' an evil time. He that in his youth watched 
fi? against pleasure is frequently entangled by the 
A j love of wealth, and men commonly become pe- 
1s \ nurious as they advance in years. Let such 
! ti remember that the love of money is a sin. 


) | The money was not merely promised, it. was 


brought, it was presented to Balaam. The pre- 
tended prophet eyes the “shining dust,” and 
decoyed by the sight, instead of at once reject- 
ing the horrid proposal to curse the people of 
God, receives the messengers and enteriains 
them.” 

Julia.—O! what a shocking character. . 
itzjames—He was indeed, my sweet girl. 


ioe x 


- 
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I hope you will learn from this, how great is the 
wickedness of the human heart, and the neces- 
sity of attending to the apostolic command— 
«‘ Resist the devil and he wiil 2h from you.” 
Now, Joseph, go on. 

Joseph, (reads.)—~** While the princes of 
Moab were reposing, and Balaam was full of 
thought concerning the part he was to act, God 
appears to him. Whether this was in a dream, 
or by an angel, or by a peculiar voice, it is not 
mentioned. Het who guards his people night 
and day, knew what was going forward—He 
. demands of Balaam, *‘ What men are these 
with thee?’ Balaam instantly replies and com- 
municates the object of their embassy. 

language of God was peremptory, and 
left Balaam without ‘the shadow of excuse or 
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apology, ‘Thou shalt not go with them, thou 
shalt not curse the people, for they are blessed.’ 
The gifts and callings of God are without re- 
pentance. Had there been any ambiguity in 
the answer of God—had it been like the lying 
oracles of the heathen, Balaam might have had 
some plea for his subsequent conduct; but the 
fact was the reverse. This is clear from the 


conduct of Balaam, for he rose up in the morn- . 


ing, and said to the princes of Moab, ‘ Get 
you into your land, for the Lord refuseth to 
give me leave to go with you.’” 

_ itzjames.—W hat a mercy that God restrains 
men as well as devils. Neither the one nor the 
other can exceed their bounds, and hence our 
preservation. Were it not for this, my dear 
children, the gloomy Assassin would deprive us 
of existence, and the desperate Robber would 
plunder our habitations. Where God's blessing 
rests, all is secure,. all will be well. Seek, my 
dear children, the favor and friendship of God, 
for nothing can harm you, if you are followers 
of that which is good. | 


( Tv be continued. ) 


THE VICTIMS OF VICE. 


On. Tuesday the 25th September, William 
Thompson, aged seventeen, was executed at 
Newgate for highway robbery. This miserable 
youth was most distressingly ignorant, and even 
stupid. He had no parents—indeed no relatives ; 
and if we except a person to whom he was for 
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some time an apprentice, we may add, no friends. 
With intellects of apparently the lowest possible 


_order, he had not enjoyed the advantage of 


the first rudiments of learning, and. judging 
from his conduct since his conviction, never had 
even a moral adviser. Some time since, his 
master’s business falling off, he was obliged to 
dismiss this wretched boy from his service, and 
he was consequently thrown upon the town, 
exposed to all the temptations of vice, to which 
he has thus soon become a victim. ‘The worthy 
Ordinary has taken much pains to arouse him 
from his apathy, but all appeared useless.— 
“ He had never,” he said, “ heard any thing 
about. God, and he did not wish it.” 

During the ceremony of knocking off his irons, 
and his walking to the fatal drop, his counte- 
nance displayed the must distressing vacancy. 

At the Flintshire assizes, aisc, T. Dutton was 
found guilty of wilful murder. At his execution 
addressing the spectators (supposed to be about 
10,000 :) he said YOUNG PEOPLE, ALL TAKE 


WARNING BY ME; IT WAS PASSION THAT 
BROUGHT ME HERE,” 


SELECT SENTENCES. 


I. As when a clock is out of order, it is na- 
tural to that condition of it to give false intel- 
ligence of the hour of the day; so man, being 
depraved by the fall, it is natural to him in 


that state to transgress against God, and to be 
incapable of good. 
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tin 


If. A Man may as soon expect to hear all 
the clocks in the city strike together, as for all 
men to see eye to eye in sentiments. 

Ill. Trath in the head, without holy courage, 
makes a man like the Sword-fish,—he hath a 
sword in his head, but no heart to. use it. 

IV. We must not spread our sails of profes- 
sion in a calm, and furl them up when the wind 
riseth. R. C. 


La 


Kaine Aerippa, 
Or THE Cup oF CoLp WATER. 


WHEN Agrippa (see Acts xxv. and xxvi.) 
was in a private station, he was aceused 
by one of his servants of having spoken 
injuriously of Tiberius, and was condemned 
by the emperor to be exposed in chains 
before the palace gate: the weather was very 
hot, and Agrippa became excessively thirsty. 
Seeing Thaumastus, a servant of Caligula, pass 
by with a pitcher of water, he called to him, 
and intreated leave to drink. ‘The servant pre- 
sented the pitcher with much courtesy; and 
Agrippa having allayed his thirst, said to him— 
‘« Assure thyself, Thaumastus, that if I get out 
of this captivity, I will one day pay thee well for 
this glass of water.” ‘Tiberius dying, his suc- 
cessor, Caligula, soon after, not only set Agrippa 
at liberty, but made him king of Judea. In this 
high situation Agrippa was not unmindful of the 
glass of water given to him when a captive: he 
immediately sent for Thaumastus, and made him 
comptroller of his household. 
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THE PLANETS SATURN & JUPITER. 


—— 


Tur SATURN AND JUPITER. 


THERE are three of the most interesting 
planets now visible every evening. Saturn and 
Jupiter rise in the east about sun-set, both very 
nearly at the same time, and as they advance 
upwards are not five degrees asunder. Saturn 
is attended by seven satellites or moons to cheer 
him in his long and dreary orbit of twenty-nine 
years, and is also encompassed with a brilliant 


ring, which may be discovered by a tolerable 


glass; but his moons can only be perceived by 
a much stronger one. Jupiter is attended by 
four moons, all of which, in a clear night, may 
be distinctly seen with a very moderate glass, 
presenting a fine appearance around the planet, 
as they faithfully wait upon him during his course 
of nearly twelve of our years, which is the period 
he takes to accomplish one revolution round the 
sun. This planet is encompassed with zones or 
belts, the nature and cause of which have not 
been as yet ascertained, 

Venus appears just after the sun departs, in the 
W.S. W. and remains above the horizon till 
nearly seven o'clock; but although by far the 
nearest planet to us of the three, she is not so 
brilliant by reason of her being so near to the sun, 

How vast, wonderful and wise, are the works 
of Deity displayed in the order and beauty of 
the universe, and how far superior are the pur- 
suits of that youth, who, as opportunities offer, 
strives to become acquainted with the science of 
astronomy, to those who fly to the fashionable 
but vain and empty amusements of the day, 
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How dull and insipid, as well as criminal, are the 
useless and delusive pleasures of the card-table 
and the ball-room, when compared with the de- 
light that springs from discoveries in the sciences 
ofa sublime and useful kind, especially when these 
discoveries lead us to our Maker, and impress 
our minds with humility and reverence towards 
Him, and enable us to adopt the language of our 


immortal bard :— 
“These are thy works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, | 
Thus wond’rous fair; thyself how wond’rous then, 


Unspeakable,” 
R, S. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 
{tr will afford you much pleasure to Ses that 
‘Sunday Schools continue to receive the warmest 
support in almost every part of this. country, 
from Christians of all denominations, who ‘are 
encouraged to proceed in their laudable exer- 
tions by the constant testimonies that are conti- 
nually afforded of the benefits communicated. to 
the children by means of the instructions they 
receive. ‘The schoolin Manor Street, in which 
the children are favored with instruction on the 
week days as well as on Sundays, is in a state of 
great prosperity. You would be surprised to 
see the change produced in the children. They 
aré now clean in their persons, modest in their 
demeanor, and attentive to their reading and 
work. Our ladies have instituted a Dorcas 
Society, for providing the poor with sates, and 
VOL. VI. N.S. Kk 
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you°would be struck, as you walk towards the 
spot, to see on a board im the front of the house, 
in large letters, “‘ Poor SHop,” and on another 
board, “ Dorcas Sooikty,” &c. I have like- 
wise supplied the poor shop with books and 
tracts, to be sold at redaced prices. The children 
of the school assist in making up the clothes, 
and are thus trained to habits of industry. There 
are many schools in Ireland under the patronage 
and superintendence of pious ladies. Ina recent 
journey to the north, I spent two days witha 
dear friend, who has fitted up a place in her 
premises for occasional preaching and a Sunday 
School. I was delighted at the sight, when at 
her request I visited the school on the Lord’s 
day morning before breakfast, to find her and 
Miss W. engaged in teaching some children of 
both sexes who resided in the neighbourheod. 
The means of doing good are always in our 
hands, if. we will but.employ them, and even 
one »person may teach a yast number to read. 
There is certainly a great want of teachers, but 
if dll teachers would exert themselves, be regular 
in their attendance, and punctual at the hour, 
the want of teachers would not be so much felt, 

I have ‘before me a paper containing some 
interesting accounts uf different schools, and the 
beneficial effects upon the minds and conduct of 
the children. A letter from Waterford states, 
that some of the teachers having been deputed 
toinguire after the absent children, found others 
‘who were destitute and naked, and so ignorant 
that they did not know a letter, One child, on 
being asked how many Gods there were, replied, 
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twenty-four! The benevolence of a few friends 
procured clothing for these children, they were 
received into the school at Waterford, and are 
making satisfactory progress. This instance 
alone furnishes a powerful argument in favor of 
Sunday Schools, which pity the helpless and 
the wretched, and furnish with the means of 
knowing the true God and eternal life, those who 
otherwise might have been a curse to society, 
and the destroyers of their own souls. _., 

The school near Londonderry has had “a 

happy effect” (says a correspondent) “‘ upon the 
manners and morals of the scholars. They come 
clean to school, behave well when there, and no 
longer profane the Lord’s day by cursing, swear- 
ing, &c. It has also produced a good effect.on 
the parents of the scholars, if I may judge from 
their attendance being more regular at church 
on the Lord’s day than it formerly was.” 
_ The departure of the post renders it necessary 
to close this letter, not without mentioning that 
the Youth’s Magazine continues to excife great 
interest and attention amongst the subscribers 
here, who are numerous. Wishing you every 
good for time and eternity, I remain, my dear 
friend, yours truly, R. C. 


Manor-street, Dublin, 
Oct. 12, 1821. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION, Ke. 


On the Intropuction of the Gospet into Great Britain. 
(Concluded from page 351.) i bo: 

Tue actual progress of Christianity an Britain ‘during: the 

first two centuries cannot now be known with any degree 

of precision, only that it appears to have been on 
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séeing it was, sficiently. conspicuous 
African writers about the beginning of the third century, 
The exertions of the Romans.to extirpate Druidism, on thé 
one hand, and the divine consolations of the Gospel, on the 
other, contributed greatly to favour its propagation, and to 
aid its progress.' Whiist the Romans indulged the bitterest 
intolerance and antipathy against Druidism, and used every 
means in their power to’ efiect the total extinction of it, 


_ the religion of Jesus was making silent but secure progress 


among all ranks of society, by the attraction of converts to 
the doctrine of the cross. ‘There can be'no doubt that the 
Druids made-considerable opposition to the new doctrine; 
yet the faith continued ‘its prevailing influence to the time 
of king Lucius, a nesx-peried of zealous exertions iy 
its favour appears to haye commenced.* 

This prince, so much celebrated by ecclesizstical his- 
torians, was a king of the Silures, and ‘a descendant of 
Caractacus, The general tesctihtin'y borne to his character 
ajipears to be sufficicnt ground -for the celebrity he ac- 
quired, by his signal services in the cause of religion, The 
title of ‘fovereign | of all Britain has been improperly assigned 
to this prince, as it had been to his progenitors ; for in his 
time there were many kings over “particular cines, and fio 

one King over the whole island. The old Britist govern- 
ment was neither popular ‘as some pretend, nor under one 
monarchy; but the people were governed by. 
princes, ruling different parts of the country. + ssaiste 

The following story is related of king Lucius’ first. em- 
bracing and promoting the Christian religion. He’ sent 
Efuanus and Medwinus to Eleutherius, bishop of the church 
at Rome, desiring, by means of his instruction, to b¢ made 
acquainted with the Gospel. Upon which the latter gave 
thanks to God, that such a noble princé’so much desired 
Christianity; and then, by the advice of the presbyters at — 
Rome, they first baptised these ambassadors, and, being i=- 
structed, they ordaiiied them, making Eluanus a bishop or 
pastor, and Medwinus a teacher. So they returned to king 
;who, with the chief of the Britons, was baptised ; 


and: then, according to the instructions of Eleutheriuss 


Roberts’ Chron. p, 296. - Stillingfleet’s Antiq. p. 65. 
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Christian churches were organized, bishope ‘were ordained, 


and the Christian religion was taught and propagated. 
bassadors themselves, were no doubt, British Christians; and 
having been. employed, in recommending the new ‘doctrine 
king Lucius, he sent them to Eleutherivs for firther ine 
struction, Knowing the'great fame of Rome, and hearing 
of the flourishing state of the Christian, church im that city, 
he wished to ascertain how far the British Christians agreed 
with those of Ronte: and he might reasonably presume, 
that the Christian doctrine was there taught in its greatest 
purity, being the place of resort from all other, parts:of the 
empire, and the very place where some of the apostles had 
preached the Gospel. These considerations might reason- 
ably move king Lucius to send his embaksy to Rome. 
_ This prince held some further correspondence with Eleu- 


therius, from.whom, in. answer to his inquiries, he-réceived — 


_ the following useful mstructions: “ You have desired ‘us 
to send you a copy of the Roman and imperial laws, with 5 
design to make them the rule of justice in the realm.of 
Bntain. .As for the, imperial laws, we. may dislike and 
disapprove them at any time, but the law of God’is‘above 
all censure and éxception. I mention this, because through 
the’ mercy of God, you have latély ‘received: the Christian 
religion in the kingdom. of Britain;. se that.now you have 
the privilege of consulting both the Old and New Testa- 
ment, Out of these volumes you may, by the advice of 


your subjects, collect a bedy of Jaws, which, under God’s . 


protection, may enable you to govern yeur people. Chrise 
tian subjects, who live in peace and tranquillity under your 
protection, and sheltered by your administration, are che- 
rished as _ the Scripture. speaks, ‘as a hen gathers, her 
chickens under her wings.’ - The. people of Britain are your 


subjects, and committed to your care, amongst whoit it is 


your paft to promote tnity and geod understanding, to 
bring them to a submission to the Gospel, and into, the 
bosom of the church; to restrain them from disorder, and 


Stillingfleet's Antiq. p. 66. 
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to support, govern, and protect them from the insults of 
injurious malice.” * 

In conformity to these excellent instructions, Lucius 
Jaudably exerted himself to diffuse Christianity in all di- 
rections, and to promote the conversion of his subjects, not 
by any methods of coercion, but only by the simple preach- 
ing of the Gospel.t His zeal was great and effective; so 
that many of the British churches, and probably some on 
the continent, owed their formation or confirmation, under 
God, to his munificent exertions. But by the formation of 
these ancient churches we are not to understand the im- 
position of Christianity by the secular power, or any at- 
tempt to force religion upon the people by civil coercion 
and penal laws. Nothing could be more remote from the 
thoughts, intentions, and efforts of king Lucius ; whose zeal 
in this cause was tempered with prudence, and consisted 
wholly in recommending and persuading bis subjects to 
embrace the Gospel, allowing them at the same time the 
most perfect liberty of conscience. 

No doubt can be entertained that the Christianity of 
these first ages was in its purest form, being received on 
conviction, and from choice, not imposed by the force of 
human edicts and temporal penalties. The important fact 
is acknowledged even by all the Romish writers, that it 
continued to maintain its unsullied purity in Britain, down 
to the time of Dioclesian. As the purity of the faith signifies 
in their vocabulary its agreement with that of the church of 
Rome, this.is a very important concession; for it was not 


till the next age, that Rome began to vary from her former 


self; upon which, the British churches not varying, thus 
became different, and were considered as corrupted. Where- 
as the British churches preserved Christianity for many 
ages more pure than any other churches m Christendom.’* 


Memorr or Mr. or Newrorrt, Laun- 
CESTON. 


(Continued frem page 354.) 


Tut expressions of persons during their illness, are not 
to be regarded as decisive evidences of true piety, yet they 
are highly gratifying, as they afford some proof of the bias 
of the-mind towards God and sacred things. A person 
may, it is trae, deceive himself through life, by resting in 
the mere form of religion, and trusting in a “ name to live;” 
he may venture to appear before God, from day to day, 
relying on his own superior knowledge of the doctrines of 


* Collier, vol. i. p. 14. t Fox, vol, i. p. 119. 
* Koeberts’ Chron. p. 300. 
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the holy scriptures, and after all be destitute of the grace 
of God, the “ one thing needful.” But where a man 
ware: through a long illness, and gradually wastes away, 

has times, he has retirement, he has every opportunity 
to reflect, to read, to examine his state, his preparation for 
eternity. And, if at the commencement of his affliction 
he was thoughtless and indifferent, and afterwards, as the 
disease advaneed, he became gradually thoughtful, if we 
saw him uneasy, if he discovered signs of repentance, sore 
row for sin, and anxiety to be right for eternity, and if he 
could eventually rejoice in hope of heavenly bliss, and con- 
tinue to display internal peace and tranquillity, all this 
would certainly be a strong testimony in favour of religion 
and of his interest in its blessings. 

During his illness, our young friend advanced rapidly in 
christian knowledge and experience. The writings of many 
pious authors were much blessed to him. He found great 
encouragement from the perusal of ‘* The Refuge.” Doubts 
and fears however frequently harrassed his mind, yet he 
was led to desire an assurance that his sins were forgiven. 
This desire was at length granted ; and he could say with 
firmness, “* Jesus is my Saviour, | know him to be mine, I 
feel him to be so. What should I do if I had not a good 
hope? O what a mercy that the Lord did not cut me off in 
my sins, in the midst of my gaiety and unconcern!” He ex- 


perienced much pleasure in that bymn: 


Come ye sinners poor,and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick, and sore ; 


and especially in the next lines 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity join’d with power, 
le is able, 
He is willing, doubt no more, 

On May the 14th a friend called to see him, after some 
minutes he smiled and said, “ Ido not want to talk about 
my body, my soul is my greatest concern;” and expressing 
his reliance on Christ, “ I am sure,” said he, lL have no 
yoodness of my own to trust in, but I cast myself at the 
feet of Christ. I want to feel my love more drawn out 
towards him. O what condescension and love were in Christ 
to leave the bosom of his father, and come into this world 
to be laid in a manger, and suffer death tor such sinners as 
we are!’ One-of Dr. Watts’s Hymns afforded him much 
satisfaction, and upon its being read aloud, he expressed 


the pleasure he enjoyed. 
Now let the Lord my Saviour smile, 
And show my name upon his heart ; 
I would forget my pains awhile | 
And in the pleasure Jose the sinart. 


To the same friend he observed at another time, “ I am 
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waiting with restless nights and days; had I not support 
from God what should | do f—buat what are my sufferings 
to the dear Redeemer’s! Seeing his mother weep, “ Oh 
mother” said he, ‘‘ why should you weep? Suppose the 
Lord should restore me, and [ should be left to the temp- 
tations of Satan, and turn out an infidel! but now I can he 
down on my pillow, and resign myself into the arms of my 
dear Redeemer.” On another occasion he observed, “‘ [ have 
no righteousness, but what is like filthy rags, I cast myself 
as a poor sinner at the Redeemer’s feet, I come unto Him 
empty, that I may be filled.” 

On the following Tuesday, he was visited by a young 
friend who found. him lying back in the bed, so weak that 
his voice could scarcely be heard; shortly after he desired 
to sit up, but by the exertion of moving he fainted : reco- 
vering a little, he prayed that the Holy Ghost would de- 
scend and reveal more of the love of Christ to his soul, 
and desired, if it were the Lord’s will, that he might enjoy 
the same sense of his presence as he had before expe- 
rienced; but he knew that his soul was safe in his Re- 
deemer’s hands, and that heaven and earth would pass 
away before one of Jehovah’s promises should fail, and 
therefore he could rest on them. His breath becoming 
very short, he looked on his young frend and said, “ O may 
the Lord give me patience, for this is very hard to bear,”’ 

Hearing the clock strike, he enquired the hour, and 
observed, ‘* A few more and I shall leave this vile body and 
fly away, then I shall be where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are at rest. Angels will, I 
trust, meet me and convey me to the presence of my 
Lord.”’ Shortly after he remarked what pleasure it would 
afford him to see his name written in the Lamb’s book of 
Life, but quickly added, that must not be on earth, for then 
there would be no need of faith and hope. 

He often said he had no wish to recover, for he| might be 
tempted to go into the world again. So jealous was he of 
his own heart, and so fearful lest he might bring reproach 
upon that worthy name by which he desired to be called. 
It was delightful to notice the decision of his mind and his 
submission to the divine will, two evidences of genuine 
Christianity which he possessed in a high degree. His re- 
Signation proceeded from the conviction that the Lord had 
done all things well towards him. Eternal things engrossed 
his supreme attention, and when a person one day remarked 
what a mercy it was that the Lord had given him such 
resignation to his will, he cheerfully replied, that he was 
a satisfied that the Lord had done all things well towards 
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(To be continued. ) 
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Portry, 


CHARITY'S CLAIM. 


Sweet Charity with modest mien, 
Retiring from the public gaze, 

Seeks not the world’s applause to gain, 
Nor asks the need of empty praise. 


Enough for her that bliss to know 
Which tender bosoms ever share, 
Who sympathise with other’s woe, 


And make the child of want their care. 


And yet she dares to urge a claim, 
And craves some pity for the poor, 

To widows, orphans, old and lame, 

-O! spare a little from your store. 


While you enjoy a plenteous meal, 
And sleep upon your downy bed, 
Forget not those who daily feel 
The lack of rest, and want of bread. 


Ah! now the piercing winter’s wind, 
So fiercely blows across the moor, 

Tell not the shiv’ring wretch to find 
Relief at some more friendly door. 


Oh! look upon his aged form, 

- And see his locks so snowy white, 

Then think how he must feel the storm, 
And shrink beneath the blast of night. 


His meagre limbs no warmth possess, 

But through his tattered clothes are seen: 
Pity the picture of distress, 

The shade of what he once has been, 
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Once he was young and gay as you, 
Nor ask’d an alms, for he was strong, 

And first to brush the morning dew, 
While Echo mark’d his early song. 


Now houseless and forlorn he stands, 
And claims your charity with tears, 

Oh! drop it in his trembling hands, 
In pity to his lengthen’d years, 


And on the gift, tho’ but a mite, 
Your God will look with well-pleas’d eye, 
If both your hand and heart unite 
To dry the tear, and check the sigh. | 
R. Cu. 


PIT... 
The Words and Music by a Correspondent. 


Aw Heir of grief, and pain, and shame, 
Born but to weep, and mourn, and die; 
Ne’er had I liv’d to bless thy name, 
Had not thy pity, Lord, been nigh. 


By nature vile, conceiv’d in sin, 
_ Under thy dreadful wrath I lie, 
Consign‘d to everlasting death 

Had not thy pity, Lord, been nigh. 


To everlasting torments doom’d, 
No friend! no refuge! where to fly,— 
I must with endless burnings dwell 
Had not thy pity, Lord, been nigh. 


Thy pity sent thine only son, 
That we might live, he came to die, « 
He bore our guilt, he paid our debt, 
Thanks that thy pity, Lordy was nigh. 
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May | before thy gracious throne, . 
With all thy chosen, ever cry, 

‘ Thy pity sav’d our souls from death, 
Thanks that thy pity, Lord, was nigh.” 


Through all eternity, that song 
(As at thy feet I prostrate lie) 

Shall tune my harp, and fire my tongué, 
Thanks that thy pity, Lord, was nigh, 


ANTHROPOS. 


THE CONSOLATION, 


As one who views around him, and before, 

An unknown sea, nor can discern a shore, 

Which he must shortly pass, yet fears to go, 

So does futurity appal me now: 

Fain would I reach the haven and repose ' 

But what seas lie between, no mortal knows; 

My busy fancy pictures ills to come, 

Black storms and lurking rocks, a wretched doom! 


Yet oh! my trembling soul in God confide, 
His is the storm, and his the ocean wide ; 
In all the past he has afforded aid, 

My fears removed, or sav’d me when afraid ; 
I fearless then will launch into the deep, 


Me safe from harm my God will surely keep. 
H. O. 


On THE DEATH OF AN INFANT wHo DIED VERY 


SUDDENLY. 


 FarEwELt, my little one farewell, 
Whom we have loved, I fear too well, 
And God to scourge us, takes away, 
To live with him in endless day. 
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ont She leaves this world of cares behind, 

Wt Where vanity disturbs the mind; 

Escapes unnumbered snares below, 
Hg And sin and sorrow cannot know. 


And far beyond yon firmament, 
Exalts the object of our love, 
To join the infant choir above. 


q | The Lord has taken what he lent, 
| 
| 


- ~ ~<“ 


. a) The Lord did us no warning give, 

. e 4 That our dear child was not to live; 
, Eo In one short hour he called her home, 

; | And left our hearts involved in gloom. 


— 


i Yet we in meek submission bend 
i) To Him our great and only friend ; 
, Then send us, Lord, thy sweet relief, 
| i Which soon will soften all our grief. 
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In THE SWEAT OF THY FACE.” 
| ( Translated from page 360.) 


Gop, who to our first parents said— 
With labour ye shall eat your bread ; 
Will not th’ eternal feast bestow, 

Without a taste of earthly woe. D. J. 
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| Wuew God pronounc’d on poor transgressing man, 
This righteous verdict, thus the sentence ran; 

Incessant toil and labour must obtain 

Thy daily bread, life’s functions to sustain.” 

And He who thus decreed will not prepare 

A heavenly banquet, (réch beyond compare) 

For those who pant not for the glorious prize, 

Nor seek ‘with earnestness to reach the skies. 

Anon. 
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ibangelical Miscellany. 


_ DECEMBER, 1821, 


CALVARY. 


| 


In page 47 it is stated, that Mount Calvary 
which is now in the heart of Jerusalem, was 
anciently without the walls of the Holy City. 
It lies to the north of Mount Sion, and in all 
probability was the place where criminals were 
commonly executed. ‘The Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, erected a 
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stately church over Mount Calvary and. the 
Holy Sepulchre, (see page 217,) and therefore 
it has been correctly observed, that both the 
tomb of our Lord, and the place of his cruci- 
fixion, have been more honored by Christians 
than even Jerusalem ever was by the Jews 
themselves. 

Sandys, whom we quoted in our last number, 
‘furnished the above design of the Church, which 
still covers Mount Calvary. The Roman Ca- 
tholic occupiers have partitioned out the ground 


in the following curious manner. 


A. the chapel 


of the Crucifixion! B. the Chapel of the Vir- 
gin’s swooning! ©, the Rent in the Rock! as 
if the Scriptures did not mention the rending of 
more than one rock. D. the Stone of Unction! 
E. the Stairs up to Mount Calvary; and F. the 
Entrance into the Church. Although fictions 
of this nature might lead almost any one to sus- 
pect, whether this were at all the actual scene 
ef the Redeemer’s suffering ; history, tradition, 
and the appearance and situation of the ground, 
afford almost decisive evidence, that here the 
ereat sacrifice, the incarnate God and Son of 
man was lifted up on the cross by the cruel 
Israelites, as was the brazen serpent by their 


forefathers in the wilderness, 


2. CORINTHIANS, vi. 2. 
** Behold, now is the accepted time.” 


THERE is no subject conhected with religion 
more frequently insisted on than the folly and 
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danger of delay. But, however trite the topic, 
no apology can be required for its introduction, 
while the folly is still, in any instances, allowed, 
and while the danger continues to be incurred. 
The persons most inexcusable in such conduet, 
are those whose judgments are already informed 
in the truths of christianity, and who admit a 
change of heart to be necessary, at some period 
of their lives, in order to their escaping future 
punishment: but who, notwifhstanding this con- 


viction, put off the dreaded effort to what they 


vainly hope will prove a more convenient season. 
Is there not reason to fear, that in what is called 
the religious world, there are multitudes, of 
every age, who would answer to this description? 

Amongst the various fallacies, by means of 
which such persons endeavour to pacify their 
consciences, and by which they maintain a de- 
gree of tranquillity under such extremely peril- 
ous circumstances, the most usual and powerful 
is, a secret persuasion that time and space will 
be granted them before it is too late. Should 
they live to old age, they doubt not that as they 
retire from the pleasures and business of this life, 
they shall have leisure, and, at least, more in- 
clination to think of another world: and should 
they be cut down in youth, or in maturity, they 
trust that a lingering sickness will furnish the 
needed opportunity. There are none, indeed, 
except the most ignorant, who would distinctly 
avow, either to others or to themselves, , that 
they are delaying attention to religion on this 
ground,—yet, is not an undefined hope of such 
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a nature, the silent apology by which the remon- 
strances of conscience are silenced, and the 
emotions of fear suppressed? ‘To such indi- 
viduals the words of the text sound in tones of 
alternate encouragement, and thunders, 
is the accepted time !” : 

The dangerous delusion just referred to, may 
be strengthened by the habit of drawing false 
eonclusions from the numerous accounts of 
happy deaths which are continually circulated. 
The best things are liable to abuse ; and these, 
while they afferd much needful stimulas and 
encouragement to some, are greatly abused by 
others, to their own unspeakable injury. The 
worldly minded and indolent readers of obitu- 
aries, cannot, therefore, be too frequently re- 
minded of the unfounded nature of those hopes, 
which rest on the uncertain and most unfavor- 
able opportunities of a dying hour. 

Besides the often-mentioned argument against 
duch a dependance, that they, like others, may 
be cut down by astroke too sudden, or too severe, 
to allow any attention to the concerns of the 
soul, it may be remarked, that if there are any 
individuals who have peculiar cause to appre- 
hend that God, in the fulfilment of his awful 
threatening, will “ laugh at their calamity, and 
mock when their fear cometh,” it is they who, 
cherishing these false hopes, have deliberately 
refused the calls of grace during all their years 
of health and vigor. It should also be con- 
sidered, that by far the greater number of happy 
deaths of which we read, or hear, relate the 
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experience of persons who had devoted them- 
selves to religion long before. With regard to the 
instances that occur of death bed repentance, 
especially amongst persons previously familiar 
with the truths of the gospel, they are so rare, 
and are frequently attended with so much doubt, 
that to rest our hopes for eternity on the proba- 
bility of such a case being ours, is a kind of folly 
and imprudence scarcely heard of in conducting 
the common concerns of life. It should also be 
considered, that while most cases of this kind 
that occur are made public by widely spread 
report, or otherwise, nothing is heard, beyond 
a confined circle, of the continually occurring 
instances of a less hopeful character. Indi- 
viduals are daily leaving this world, by whom re- 
ligion, if not wholly neglected, had been but very 
partially attended to:—our places of worship 
even those where the gospel is faithfully ex- 
plained, exhibit but too many specimens: of this 
kind. Persons who fill their accustomed seats 
with regularity, and pay some respect to religion 
by other outward observances, but who yet make 
no decided profession of it, and who would can- 
didly confess as much if they were appealed to. 
There is, indeed, a degree of hope not unfre- 
quently attending such dying beds. An alarm- 
ing illness forces the sufferer to seriousness ; 
ministers and pious friends now surround him 
with prayers, tears, and admonitions ; a dying 
person cannot be otherwise than sincere and 
earnest in his desires of salvation; he listens 
with avidity ; he requests the prayers of others, 
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and attempts the much neglected exercise himself, 
After having suffered grievows and agonizing 
apprehensions, it may be, that before the closing 
scene, his mind becomes in a degree tranquilized ; 
he has some hope; it cannot be said, that ‘‘ he 
dies and makes no sign.” When all is over, the 
mourning survivors cherish that doubtful spark 
for their own consolation ; it is referred to, per- 
haps, in a funeral sermon; and hence the neigh- 
bours and acquaintance of the deceased, who 
may be living a life of similar carelessness and 
neglect, draw a dangerous inference in their own 
favour,—and conclude that they also shall have 
hope in their end, although they should continue 
to love and enjoy the world as they have done. 
‘With regard to the actual condition of such an 
individual in the world on which he has entered, 
it would be presumption, indeed, to pronounce ; 
*« charity hopeth all things,” and love must needs 
‘* believe all things,’ in sucha case; but, Oh! 
who could have the temerity to say, ‘‘ let me die 
the death of the careless professor.” ‘The lan- 
guage not only of true wisdom, but of common 
prudence, rather is, ‘‘ let ws give all diligence 
to make our calling and election sure, that we may 
escape the fearful uncertainty of such an end !” 
Who, but they who have felt, can imagine the 
remorse, the consternation, the hurry, the agonies 
ef such an hour! The reasonable argament 
which the distracted mind brings against itself 
is, that, according to the general tenor of scrip- 
ture, and according to the most usual dispen- 
sations of God with mankind, the great question 
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at the last day will not be—how we died, but 
how we lived. The long successive years of 
life and health’form our season of probation, con- 
cerning which period it is said, that ‘“ every 
one shall receive according to what he has done 
in it.” Now, if this precious season is delibe- 
rately and wilfully unimproved ; if we have not, 
at any period of it, believed, and from thence 
forward obeyed and done his commandments, a 
person at the close of life, conscious of this, 
must reflect with unutterable anguish, that he 
has placed himself beyond the ordinary dispen- 
sations of divine mercy, although not beyond the 
possible reach of it: for, ‘* to God, all things 
are possible.” He has, (if the expression may 
be allowed) abandoned himself to the chance of 
making one of an extremely small minority ; or 
to that of forming an exception to a general rule. 

The case of the profane and abandoned, of one 
born and bred in vice and ignorance, who never 
distinctly heard of the way of salvation, till some 
charitable visitor comes to declare it to him at 
the eleventh hour, appears far more hopeful, 
where signs of repentance and faith are mani- 
fested, than that of the cumberer of the ground, 
of one who has been long an unfruitful partaker 
of the means of grace. In the former instance, 
the individual had not been immediately called 
until that time, therefore his having stood all the 
day idle need not so greatly discourage him: 
but, in the latter, the gracious call has been re- 
peated hour after hour, and yet he never went to 
work in the vineyard. | 
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But to suppose the best and the utmost con- 
cerning the final safety of such persons, are we 
not fully warranted by scripture to conclude 
that, instead of that *‘ abundant entrance” which 
is expressly mentioned as the reward of a holy 
fife, and of having ‘‘ abounded in the work of 
the Lord,” individuals thus “‘ plucked from the 
burning, and ‘ scarcely saved,” will “ suffer 
loss,’ a loss that eternity itself will not repair ? 
If the most faithful and laborious servants of 
Christ have, at the close of life, lamented, with 
deep regret, that they had not been yet more 
devoted to His service, what a painful retrospect 


must their's be, who cannot recollect a single 


act performed from genuine motives of love to 
God, and delight in his service,—but who have, 
throughout life, sought only, or mney, their 
own interest and pleasure !” 

From these painful thoughts, let us turn to 
contemplate the happy and advantageous cir- 
cumstances of those, who have it yet in their 
power to devote their youth, their health, and 
the vigor of their days to God. Whatever ap- 
prehensions others may entertain, every young 
person, whether in health or in sickness, may 
be assured that now is, most emphatically, ¢he 
accepted time, with regard to them. Although 
they may have been guilty of much sinful neglect 
in having hitherto disregarded the call, yet it still 
addresses them in accents of sweet encourage- 
ment—this is their day of salvation; and shall it 
be suffered to pass away unimproved? ‘The 
hope of reward sweetens labour in all the affairs 
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of this life. How much do we do in the hope of 
a distant and uncertain benefit?) The pains be- 
stowed on education, the toils of learning a 


business, or profession, are thought abundantly 


worth while, becanse of the expected result. 
How much pains and labour are bestowed in 
preparations for pleasure !—many days, some- 
times, devoted to the entertainment of a single 
evening, and this thought well bestowed too. 
Why cannot we, with a nobler forethought, 
with extended views, act upon a similar plan, 
and secure, by a comparatively momentary effort, 
an eternal reward? ‘To keep our greatest in- 
terest always in view, is true wisdom. Let us 
then, in all seasons, consider whether the line of 
conduct we are now pursuing, the temper of 
mind we are habitually indulging, the objects of 
our present pursuit, are such as will, in their 
remembrance, soothe or imbitter a dying hour ; 
are they such as we shall reflect upon with pain 
and fear, or with humble satisfaction then?— 
And, oh! let us not be guilty of such cruelty 
and injustice to ourselves, as to be preparing 
thorns and briars for that hour! 

The threatenings and terrors of the Lord, 
with which it is needful to persuade the young, 
and the healthy, are not, however, equally ap- 
propriate in addressing the sick, the aged, and 
the dying, whatever their former characters may 
have been. ‘Those who have already, unhappily 
placed themselves in the unfavorable and pre- 
carious circumstances abcve described,—who 
have it, therefore, no longer in their power to 
devote a life to God, are by no means warranted 
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to abandon themselves to despair. Since He 
still affords them a season, however unfavar- 
able, for reflection and prayer,—since intervals 
of ease and reason are given, let them be em- 
ployed in earnest application ta “ the God of 
all grace, whose ways are not as ours.” Although 
the shadows of night are fast approaching, the 
day of salvation is not yet quite closed ; there is 
still a twilight of hope, and He who ‘‘ multiplies 
to pardon,” may make even this an accepted 
time. But, reader! you who have still the choice 
to make, will you venture your ETERNAL ALL 
on such a fearful peradventure? —6@Q. Q. 


ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 
(Concluded from page $44.) 


THERX remained a third and still more im- 
portant improvement in printing, which is 
ascribed to Peter Schoeffer, of Gemsheim, who 
had been employed in the printing office of 
Faustus, at Mentz. ‘This was the discovery of 
cast and moveable metal types. Of this invention 
the following particulars have been preserved 
in ancient records. ‘‘ Peter Schoeffer, of Gem- 
sheim, perceiving his master Faustus’ design, 
found out the method of cutting the characters 
in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
singly cast, instead of being cut. He privately 
cut matrices or moulds for the whole alphabet, 
and when he shewed his master the letters cast 
from these matrices, Faust was so pleased with 
the contrivance, that he promised Peter to give 
him his only daughter, Christina, in marriage; 
a promise which he soon after performed. But 
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there were as many difficulties at first with these 
letters, as there had before been with the wooden 
ones, the metal being too soft tosupport the force 
of the impression; but this defect was suon reme- 
died, by mixing the metal with a substance 
which sufficiently hardened it.” This invention 
was carefully kept as a secret till 1462, when 
the Mentz printers were dispersed in conse- 
quence of the siege and capture of that city, by 
the Archbishop Adolphus. 

The introduction of this art into England has 
been long attributed to William Caxton, a citi- 
zen of London, who havihg lived many years on 
the continent, is said to have brought home 
with him a printing press, which he set up at 
Westminster in 1471. But modern discoveries 
have robbed this patriotic citizen of some, at 
least, of his honours, since the University Library 
at Cambridge contains a book printed at Oxford, 
and bearing the date of 1468. Of this printing 
establishment at Oxford, the following curious 
record has been found in the registry of the see 
of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace. This an- 
cient record states, that as soon as the art of 
printing made some noise in Europe, Thomas 
Bouchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, moved the 
king (Henry VI.) to use all possible means for 
procuring a printing mould (for so it was then 
called) to be brought into this kingdom. The 
king (a good man, and much given to works of 
this nature) readily hearkened to the motion, 
and, taking private advice how to eflect his de- 
sien, concluded it could not be brought about 
without great secresy, and a considerable sum 
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of money given to such person or persons as 
would draw-off some of the workmen of Haerlem 
in Holland, where John Guttenburg had‘newly 
invented it, and was himself personally at work. 

[t was resolved that less than 1000 marks 
would not produce the desired effect, towards 
which sum the said Archbishop presented the 
King with 300 marks. The money being now 
prepared, the management of the design was 
committed to Mr. Rebert Turnour, who then 
was master of the robes of the King, a person 
most in favour with him of any of his condition. 
Mr. Turnour took to his assistance Mr. Caxton, 
a citizen of good abilities, and who traded much 
in Holland, which was a creditable pretence, as 
well for his going, as staying in the Low Coun- 
tries. Mr. Turnour was in disguise (his beard 
and hair shaven quite off,) but Mr. Caxton ap- 
peared known and public. They, having re- 
ceived the said sum of 1000 marks, went first to 
Amsterdam, then to Leyden, not daring to enter 
Haerlem itself; for the town was very jealous, 
having imprisoned aad apprehended divers per- 
sons, who came from other parts for the same 
purpose. They staid till they had spent the 
whole thousand marks, in gifts and expences, 
so as the king was fain to send 500 marks more. 
Mr. ‘Turnour having written to the king, that he 
had almost done his work ; a bargain, as he said, 
being struck between him and two Hollanders, 
for bringing off one of the under workmen, 
whose name was Frederic Corsells, (or rather 
Corsellis,) who late, one night, stole from his 
fellows in disguise into a vessel prepared before 
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for that purpose, and so, the wind, favoring the 
design, brought him safe to London. It was 
not thought so prudent to set him on work at 
London; but by the Archbishop’s means, (who 
had been Vice-Chancellor, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxon,) Corsellis wag 
carried with a guard to Oxon, which guard con- 
stantly watched, to prevent Corsellis from any 
possible escape, till he had made good his pro- 
mise in teaching them how to print. So that at 
Oxford was first set up in England, which was 
before there was any printing-press or printer, 
in France, Spain, Italy, or Germany, (except 
the city of Mentz,) which claims seniority, as to 
printing, even of Haerlem itself, calling her city 
Urban Maguntinum Artis typographica inventrium 
primam; though it is known to be otherwise, 
that city gaining the art by the brother of one 
of the workmen at Haerlem, who had learnt it 
at home of his brother, and after, set up for him- 
self at Mentz. This press at Oxon was at least 
ten years before there was any printing in 
Europe, except at Haerlem and Mentz, where 
it was but new-born. This press at Oxford was 
afterwards found inconvenient to be the sole 
printing place of England, as being too far from 
London and the sea. Wherefore the king set 
up a press at St. Alban’s, and another in the city 
of Westminster, where they printed several 
books of divinity and physic; for the king, (for 
reasons best known to himself and councils,) 
permitted then no law books to be printed; nor did 
any printer exercise that art but only such as 
VOL. VI. Ne Mm 
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were the king’s sworn servants; the king himself 
having the price and emolument for printing books, 
By this means the art grew so famous, that anno 
primo Richard LI, c. 9. when an Act of Parlia- 
ment was made for restraint of aliens using any 
handicrafts here, (except as servants to natives,) 
a special proviso was inserted, that strangers 
miglit bring in printed or written books to sell at 
their pleasure, and exercise the art of printing 
here, notwithstanding that act, so that in the 
space of forty or fifty years, by the indulgence 
of Edward IV. Edward V. Richard I1I. Henry 
Vil. and Henry VIIT. the English proved go 
good prolicients mm printing, and grew so nume- 
rous, as to furnish the kingdom with books, dnd 
so skilful as to print them as well as any heyond 
the seas, as appears by the Act 25 Henry VIII. 
ce. 15, which abrogates the special proviso for 
4hat reason. And it was further enacted, in the 
same statute, that if any person bought foreign 
books bound, he should pay 6s. 8d. per: book, 
And it was further provided and enacted, that 
in case the said printers or sellers of books were 
unreasonable in their prices, they should be 
moderated by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Trea- 
surer, the two Lord’s Chief Justices, or any two 
of them, who also had power to fine them 3s. 4d. 
for every book whose price should be enhanced. 
But when they were by charter corporated with 
pbookbinders, booksellers, and founders of letters, 
8d and 4th of Philip and Mary, and called the 
compuny of stativners, they kicked against the 
power that gave them life, &c, Queen Elizabeth, 
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— 
the first year of her reign, grants by patent, 
the privilege of sole printing all books that touch 
or concern the common laws of Englund, to 'Tottel, 
a servant of her Majesty, who kept it entire to 
his death; after him to one Yest Weirt, another 
servant to her Majesty; after him, to Weight 
and Norton, and after them, King James grants 
the same privilege to More, one of the signet, 
which grant continues to this day, &c. 


HospirA.Lity oF PAstrorat TRIBEs. 
“Given to hospitality.”"—Rom, xii. 13, 


NoTwITusTAN DING the disposition to hoard, 


which more or less prevails in all pastoral - 


countries, the shepherds are strongly disposed 
to exercise, on all suitable occasions, a degree 
of hospitality which is scarcely known in a more 
advanced state of society. ‘‘ When strangers 
enter a village, where they know nobody, they 
enguire for the Menzi/, (a place destined for the 
reception of strangers, and often a lower apart- 
ment of the scheik’s house,) and desire to speak 
with this schetk, who is as the lord of it, or at 
least represents his person and the body of the 
community ; after saluting him, they signify their 
want of a dinner, or of supper and lodging in the 
village. The schetk welcomes them aud says they 
could not do him a greater pleasure than that. 
Fhen he marches at the head of the strangers, 
and conducts them to the Menzi/, where they 
may alight at once, (if the scherk is not at hoeme,) 
and are permitted to ask for every thing they 
zant. But they seldom have occasion to do all 
Mm2 
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this ; for as soon as the people of that village see 
any strangers coming, they inform the scheik, 
who goes to meet them, accompanied by some 
peasants, or by some of his domestics, and 
having saluted them, he asks them if they would 
like to dine in the village, or whether they would 
choose to stay the whole of the night there? If 
they answer that they would only like to eat a 
morsel and go forward, and would rather stay 
under some free a little way out of the village, 
the scheik goes, or else sends his people into the 
village, and causes a collation to be brought 
{n a very /iitle time these people return with eggs, 
butler, curds, honey, olives, fruit, fresh or dried, 
according to the season, when they have not time 
to cook any meat. If it is evening, and the 
strangers wish to lodge in the village, the women. 
belonging to the scheik’s house, having observed | 
the number of the guests, never fail to cause, 
fowls, sheep, lambs, or a calf to be kiled, 


a 


ha . yy according to the qnantity of meat which will be. 
k f Kl wanted for the entertainment of the guests, and 
| | ; of those that are to bear them company, and 


quickly make it into soup, roast it, and form 
out of it many other ragouts, after their way, 
which they send to the Menzil, by the scheik’s 
servants, in wooden bowls, placed on a great. 
round straw mat that usually serves them for a 
table. These dishes being set in order, with 
many others in which are eggs, cheese, fruit, . 
sallad, sour curdled miilk, olives, and all they 
have to treat their guests with, which they set 
before them, at once, that every one may eat as 
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he likes; the scheik hides the strangers to sit 
round the mat, he himself sitting down with 
_ them together with the other peasants of fashion 
belonging to the village, in order to do them 
honour. They make no use of knives, at table, 
the meat being all cut into little bits. {La 
Rogue.) 

This account confirms those parts of Scrip- 
ture which exhibit the hospitality of the pa- 
triarchs, &c. particularly Gen. xix. 1, 2. to 
which I refer the reader..  B.V—e. 


HoTTENTOT PREACHING. 


Mr. CAMPBELL the Missionary, mentions in 
his travels in South Africa, that during his stay 
at Graaf Reynet, Booyah and Cupido, two con- 
verted Hottentets frequently addressed the Hea- 
thens, and he gives the following among other 
specimens of their oratorical powers. “ Before 
the Missionaries” said Booyah, ‘came to us, 
we were as ignorant of every thing as you now 
are; I thought then I was the same as a beast, 
that when I died there would be an. end of me; 
but after hearing them, I found I had a soul 
that must be happy or miserable forever. Then 
I became afraid to die ; I was afraid to take my 
gun in my hand, lest it should kill: me ; or to meet’ 
a serpent, lest it should bite me,—I was then 
dfraid to go to. the-hill to hunt lions or elephants, 
lest they should devour me. But when I heard 
of the Son of God having come to die for sinners, 


_ fl that fear went away. I took my gun again, 
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and without fear of Reeth went to ~~ lions and 
tygers and elephants.” ‘The following specimen 
from a sermon of the other convert Cupido, is in 
a higher strain. “He illustrated,’ says Mr. 
Campbell, “the immortality of the soul,” by 
alluding to the serpent who by going between 
the two branches of a bush, which press against 
each other, strips himself once. a. year of his 
skin. ‘When we find: the skin,” said he, “we 
do not callit the serpent, no, it is cx!v the skin; 
neither. do we say the serpent is dead, no, for 
we know he is alive, and has only cast his skin.” 
The serpent he compared to the soul, and the 
skin to the body of the man, 


TAE IMMOLATION OF HINDOO WIpoWS. 


Extract from a Letter written by a young man in Bengal to — 
his brother in England. ; 


“WHEN a man dies, he is either burnt or 
thrown into the water. If the man is married 
and is to be burnt, his wife considers it as her 
duty (to ensure her a place in Heaven,) to burn 
herself alive on the funeral pile of her busband. 
This horrid, practice is. still in some measure in 
force ; but as a custom cf this sort cannot be put 
an end to.all at once, it is now still continued— 
only the consent of the nearest magistrate must 
be obtained ; and i make no doubt, in the course. 
of thirty, years more, this will be entirely. given. 
up. I saw one some months ago, at a place. 


called Chandemayne, a settlement, belonging to 
the French; it is about seventy miles from Cal-. 
The. 


cutta, on the banks of the river, 
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woman had been betrothed, or promised in mar- 
riage to a young man of the same town; every 
thing was prepared for the celebration of the 
nuptials, which had been fixed for the next day; 
the relatives of both parties having arrived from 
a great distance to honor the wedding with their 
presence, and the young couple as well as all 
their friends already enjoyed, in anticipation, the 
festivities of the approaching day. But alas! 
how short sighted is human felicity and bliss! 
as the evening preceding, the bridegroom was 
taken ill of the cholera morbus, and in a few 
hours was a lifeless corpse. Information of this 
melancholy event, having been conveyed to the 

bride, she immediately declared her intention of | 
ascending the funeral pile of her intended husband, 
A long debate was held. between the relations of 
the bride and the priests, respecting the legality 
of the act; the result of which was, that Seva (the 
prophet) considering the bride as bound to her 
husband, by the vow she had taken to become 
his wife, permitted a voluntary immolation on 
the funeral pile. The next day, therefore, in- 
stead of the music and joy which had been anti- 
cipated, the bride decked out in her best apparel, 
came to the banks of the Ganges where the 
funeral pile had been previously laid, and the 
body of her intended husband. Having gone 
slowly round it three times, she embraced her 
friends, gave each of them some ornament which 
she had on, and then mounted the pile, placed 
her arm round the body of the corpse, and then 
made a sign to the priests, who advancing each 
with a lighted taper in his hand, set fire at once 
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to the straw and each four corners, so that in a 
moment it was ina blaze.—Then the priests 
began to make a great noise in singing, on: pur- 
pose I should imagine to drown the shrieks which 
agony might makethe poor woman utter. When 
all was consumed, the pile was pulled to pieces 
and the people dispersed.” 


Tne INDIAN CHIEFs. 

THE writer of this was present at a dinner 
given by General Knox, to a number of Indians, 
in the year 1789, at New York; they had come 
to the president on a mission from their nations. 
The house was in Broadway. A little before 
dinner, two or three of the Sachems, with their 
chief or principal man, went into the balcony at 
the front of the house, the drawing room being 
up stairs. From this, they had a view of the 
city, the harbour, and Long Island. After re- 
maining there a short time, they returned into a 
room apparently dejected, but the chief more 
than the rest. General Knox took notice of it, 
and said to him, “ Brother! what has happened 
to you?-~You look sorry, is there any thing to 
distress you!” He answered, ‘ F’ll tell you, bro- 
ther, I have been looking at your beautiful city, 
the great water, your fine country, and sce how 
you alfare. Butthen, I could not help thinking, 
that this fine country, and this great water, were 
once ours. Our ancestors lived here, they en- 
joyed it as their own place, it was the gift of the 
great spirit to them and their children. At last 
the white people came here in a great canoe— 
they asked only to let them: tie it to a tree, lest 
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the waters should carry it away; we consented 
—they then said some of their people were sick, 
and asked permission to land, and put them un- 
der the shades of the trees. The ice then came, 
and they could not go away—they then begged 
for a piece of land to build wigwams for the 
winter; we granted it to them—they then asked 
for some corn to keep them from starving; we 
kindly furnished it them—they promised to go 
away when the ice was gone—when this hap- 
pened, we told them to go away with their big 
canoe; but they pointed to their big guns round 
their wigwams, and said they would stay there, 
and we could not make them go away; after- 
wards more came—they brought spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors with them, of which the 
Indians became very fond—they persuaded us 
to sell them some land. Finally, they drove us 
back, from time to time into the wilderness, far 
from the water and fish, and oysters ; they have 
destroyed the game; our people have wasted 
away, and now we live miserable and wretched ; 
while you are enjoying our fine and beautiful 
country. ‘This makes me sorry, brother! and I 


cannot help it.” J.C. 
| 


NaTuRAL Curiosity. 

CATHARINE MaKEPEACE, Quarry-hill, near 
Brancepeth, a few monthis ago, m lighting her fire, 
threw duwn a large piece of coal for the purpose 
of breaking it into more convenient pieces, and 
in gathering them up observed one of the frag- 
ments something about the size of a sparrow's 
egg. She had the curiosity to make a small 
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opening mto this oval substance, when she was 
astonished to find that it contained a living crea- 
ture. When her husband came home they exa- 
mined it farther: the ‘hole which she had made 
was already closed up with a whitish membrane; 
the husband made a larger opening, and took the’ 
animal out of its imprisonment upon his hand. 
Fe described it having feet, and resembling a 
glow-worm; this was nearly a month ago. This 
morning, in our presence, the animal was again. 
taken out of its covering by a medical gentleman 
in whose possession it now remains. If the man’s 
description was correct, the animal has undergone 
a considerable change. The hind half is one 
crust of an oval shape; the fore half is composed 
of five or six circular horney rings, connected by 
moveable membranes, and is of a conical shape. 
The animal when touched. moves its conical part 
to any side, and is thus capable of rotatory 
motion. Beside the animal, we saw an envelope 
covered with hair, and shrivelled, so that it would 
be difficult to say what it had been. ‘This, how- 
ever, we think, justifies the description which the 
man gave of its first appearance; the coal was 
taken out of Mooderyfield coal-pit, from the depth 
of about twelve fathodms. Our opinion in the 
mean time is, that this creature had wrapped it- 
self up in the Antedeluvian forest at Woodey- 
field for a winter, that this forest had been in- 
undated and covered by one superincumbent 
stratum after another, and that the winter against 
which the animal had sheltered lasted for ages, 


where it enjoyed the merest life, far removed below 
the racket of the world. 
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= 
THE SLIDERS, 

Tn the winter of 1790, as a number of bode 
were sliding on a lake in a remote part of 
Yorkshire, the'ive happened to break at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore, and one of 
them unfortunately fell in. No house was near, 
where ropes, or. the assistance of more aged 
hands, could be procured; and the boys were 
afraid to venture forward to save their struggling 
companion, from a natural dread that where the 
ice had given way it might give way again, and 
involye more of them in jeopardy. In. this 
alarming emergency one of them, of more saga- 
city than the rest, suggested an expedient which, 
for its scientific conception, would have done 
honour to the boyhood of a Watt or an Archi- 
medes: he might probably remember having 
‘seen, that while a plank placed perpendicularly 
on thin ice: will burst through, the same plank, 
if laid horizontally along the ice, will be firmly 
borne, and afford even a-safe footing; and apply- 
ing, with great ingenuity and presence of mind, 
the obvious principle of this difference to the 
danger before them, he. proposed to his com- 
panions that they should lay themselves flat along 
the ice in a line, one behind another, and each 
push forward the boy before him till they reached 
the hole, where their playmate was still plunging, — 
heroically volunteering: to be himself first in the 
chain. The plan was instantly adopted, and to 
the great joy of the boys and their gallant leader, 
they succeeded in rescuing their companion from 
a watery grave, at a moment when, overcome by 
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THE BARREN FIG TREE. 


terror and exertion, he was unable to make ano- 


ther effort to save himself. 


THe Barren Fic Tree. 

Copy of anunfinished Letter, written by —— to his Brother, 
It was written in the morning, and about two o'clock he was 
attacked by a fainting fit, and fell dewn; he was taken up 
stairs, and died in about ten minutes after. 

Dear Brorner, ( r, Sept. 16, 1810, 

I BESEECH you to preach the Gospel of 

Christ, and tread in the steps of your Master.— 

I -have a supposition that J am a barren fig tree: 

I often say, ‘‘ Behold, these seventeen years | 

come seeking fruit, and find none: cut it down; 

why cumbereth it the ground ?’—But I hope and 
trust that Christ saith, ‘‘ Let him alone this year 
also, till I shall dig about him, and dung it: and 
if it bear fruit, well; and if not; then after that 
thou shalt cut hm down.” And what a solemn 
thing it will be, 1f Iam cut down m my sins, then 
I shall bear no fruit to the praise of God.—God 
will have his fruit in the season.—Suppose you 
had an orchard, should not you go and see if it 
was fruitful?—You look at all the trees ; they are 
all fruitful but one ; when you come to that, “ Let 
us cut it down !’—some one saith, “ Let it alone 
another year, may be this has not been a hitting 
season.”——Next season you look again barren as 
before: you would then say, “ Let us cut it 
down!” Just so with God: he waited three years 
for this fig tree; but the Saviour of men kindly 
steps forward; m a simple manner saith, “Let 
it alone another year also, till I shall dig — it 
and dung 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


* How hard itis for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” Mark x. 24, : 


THE word ducxeros (hard) signifies difficult 


in taking food, and imports the difficulty which 
the rich experience in receiving, or, in effeet, 
rejecting the humbling truths of the gospel, 
which are far from being suited to the taste of 
a proud, covetous, or a luxurious worldling,” 
Our Lord does not say it is impossible for one 
who is rich to enter the kingdom of God, but 
it is hard for him to enter. How few are there 
who are willing to take up the cress which re- 
ligion imposes, and how few display that self- 
denying spirit which the Son.of God enjeins 
upon his followers. Blessed be God that there 
are some among the wise, the noble, and the 


rich, who are not ashamed of Christ. 


THe WIND EvuROcLYDON. 
Acts xxvii. 14. 

‘*‘ THIS wind is usual in the Mediterranean, 
and well known to mariners by: the name of a 
levanter. It is not confined,” says. Dr. Shaw, 
‘< to any one single point, but blows in all 
directions from the north-east roand by the 
north to the south-east. The great wind, or 
mighty tempest, or vehement east wind, described 
by Jonah, i. 4. and iv, 8, appears to have been 
one of these levanters, EugoxAvdwy, according to 
the annotations of Erasmus, Vetablus and others, 
is said to be vox hinc ducta quod ingentes excitet 

VOL, VI, Ne 5S, Nn 
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422 EASTERN PURSES. 


fiuctus (a word derived from its exciting great 
waves,)as if those commentators understood it to 
bave been as Phayorinus writes it, Evguxrvdwy, 
and as such, compounded of evovs, eurus, (broad, 
flarge,) and xAvdwy, cludon, (a wave.) But if an 
etymology is required, Euroclydon will be the 
same with Evps xAvdwy, an eastern tempest, and 
so far express the very meaning that is affixed 
to a devunter at this time.”"——Shaw’s Travels. 


EASTERN PURSES. 


*¢ Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses.” 
Matt. x. 9. 

THe word “ %{#vas,” zonas, here rendered 
purses, literally denotes girdles, which weve pro- 
perly made into a kind of purse, and common in 
the East. Dr. Shaw says of the Arabs in 
Barbary, that “‘ one end (of their gzrd/es) being 
doubled back and sewn along the edges, serves 
them for a purse, agreeable to the acceptation 
ef the word twyvy in the Scriptures.” 

The Roman soldiers, in like manner, carried 


their money m their gird/es, hence the following 


extracts: “Qui zonam perdidit. He who hath 
Jost his purse.” (Horat. Ep. ii. 1. 11.) and ‘* Cum 


‘Roma profectus sum, Quirites, zonas quas argenti 


plenas extuli, eas ex provincia iranes retuli.” 
These girdles (purses) which I carried out full 
of money when I went from Rome, I have 
brought back from the province empty.—4u/us 
Gellius, lib. xv. cap. 12. (Vide Parkbutst in 
loco.) R. C. 
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Founratns by the Taurans. 


“ THE religious. veneration entertained by the 
Tahtars, for their fountains, induces them to spare 
no expense, in order to supply them with the 
purest water. These fountains are almost as 
necessary, to the ceremonies of the mosque as they. 
are ornamental to the town; since every true 
moslem washes bis head, his beard, his hands, and 


his feet, before he proceeds to prayer. The 


number of fountains is so great in Baktcheseral, 
that they are seen in all parts of the city ; water 
flowing from them day and night, cold as ice, and 
clear as crystal. One of these fountains had not 
less thaw ten spouts, whence the purest streams 
fell continually upon slabs of marble. Four times 


in every twenty-four hours the Tahtars, invoked 


by their Mul/as, from the lofty mmarets, are seem 
assembled, performimg their ablutions, and pro- 
ceeding to their mosques.” 

(Clarke's Travels.) 


NoBLe CONTEST. 

THE emperor Augustus having taken Adia- 
toriges, a prince of Cappadocia, together with 
his wife and children in war, and led them to. 
Reme in triumph, gave orders that the father 
and the elder of the brothers should be slain. 
The ministers of execution on coming to the 
place of confinement, enquired which was the 
eldest? Qn this there arose an earnest conten- 
tion between the two young princes, each of 
them affirming himself to be the elder, that by 
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his own death he might preserve the life of his 
brother. When they had continued this heroic 
and fraternal emulation for some time, the af- 
flicted mother with mncb difliculty prevailed on 
her son Dytentas that he would permit his 
younger brother to die in his stead, hoping that 
by him she might still be sustained, When 
Augustus was told of this example of brotherly 
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| love he regretted his severity, and gave an 
; he honourable support to the mother and her sur- 
viving son, 
tis GASSENDI. 
| BS GASSENDI, who flourished in the middle of 
he ie the seventeenth century, exhibits one of the 
ie ha most striking instances of the precosity of the 
{ human intellect At the age of four years,” 
says Bernier,.‘‘ he used to deelaim his little 
| sermons; at the age of seven, he used to steal 
it away from his parents, and spend a great part of 
a i the night in observing the stars. This made his 
Wy ig friends say he was born an astronomer; at this 
f nt i) , age he had a dispute with the boys of the village, 
4 li | i i whether the moon or the clouds moved: to con- 
ee i} vince them that the moon did not move, he took 
mim fe them behind atree, and made them take notice 
4 te that the moon kept its situation between the 
| same leaves whilst the clouds passed on. This 
early dispdsition to chservation induced his 


parents to cultivate his talents, and the clergy- 
man of his village gave him the first elements of 
learning. His ardour for study became then 
extreme ; the day was not long enough for him ; 
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ond = often read a oul part of the night by 
the light of the lamp that was burning in the 
church of his village, his family being too poor 
to allow him candles for his nocturnal stadies. 
He often only togk four howrs sleep in the night. 
‘At the age of ten he harangued his bishop in 
latin (who passed through Gassendi’s village on 
his visitation) with such ease and spirit, that the 
prelate exclaimed—‘ That lad will, one day or 
other, be the wonder of his age.’ The modest 
and unassuming conduct of Gassendi, gave an 
additional charm to his taleuts.” “ He com- 
plained,” says St. Evremand, ‘ that nature had 
given such a degree of extent to our curiosity, 
and such very narrow limits to onr knowledge, 
This, he assured me, he did not say to mortify 
the presumption of any person, or from an af- 
fected humility, which is a kind of hypocrisy. 
He did not pretend to deny, but that he knew 
what might be thought ou many subjects, but he 
dared not venture to affirm that he completely 
understood any one. He was in general silent, 
never ostentatiously obtruding upon others, either 
tlie acuteness of his understanding, or the efo- 
quence of his conversation; he was never in a 
hurry to give his opinion before he kvew that of 
the persons who were conversing with him.— 
When men of learning introduced themselves to 
him, be was contented with behaving to them 
with great civility, and was not anxiqus to sure 
prise their admiration. ‘The entire tendency of 
his studies was to make himself wiser and better, 
and to haye his intention more constantly before 
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his eyes, he had inscribed all his books with 
these words—‘ Sapere aude.’ Dare to be wise.” 


MAXIMS. 
A looking-zlass will: make a fool proud, but 
an hour-glass will make a wise man humble. 
Idleness buries a man alive. 


Brier Memoir or Sin. Wicttam 
(Concluded from page 392.) 

Tae subject of this memoir was not without temptations: 
he experienced many of Satan’s fiery darts. One morning 
in particular, when he awoke, he said that he feared, or 
it had been suggested to him, that he had been taking the 
Lord’s name in vain, but his faith still rested on the 
finished work of the Lord Jesus; and expressing his hope 
of glory, he declared it was founded on this alone, and 
that he came to the Redeemer as a helpless child, and cast 
his sins at the foot of the cross. He said he had no ground 
for thinking he should recover, but if it were so, he would 
in the strength of the Lord, devote himself to his service ; 
and if a choice were presented to him, whether he would 
engage in the gaieties of the world, or be a door-keeper in 
the mecting-house, he was confident that he should choose 
the latter. 
To him Christ was the pearl of great price. Often did he 
repeat his wish to feel Christ increasingly dear to his soule 
to have his whole heart drawn out after him—to triumph 
in what He had done for him. I know (said he) that He 
is mine and I arma His; He will not reject me, for I come to 
Him as a poor perishing sinner, destitute of every thing but 
sin, and that [ hate with a perfect hatred. 
On some fruit being brought to him, he said, “ How 
good is the Lord to one sb unworthy! I wish I had a more 
thankful heart for the boundless mercies I enjoy, and that 
I could convey some of it to those whoa are suffering in the 
same manner as myself, especially those who love the Lord 
Jesus Clirist, for I love them, whoever they are.” 
When suffering much pain of body, he looked towards 
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his father and remarked, “ ’Tis hard, but what is this to 
what Christ suffered for me? I hope I shall be supported 
under whatever pain [ may endure, I will endeavor to bear 
all with patience and resignation to the will of my dear 
Jesus. O what should I now do without Him—I could 
expect nothing but to be cast into the bottomless pit of 
perdition ; but Jesus is my all, He is my Saviour, I know 
He will save me, for He has said to me, * Fear not, I am 
thy salvation.’™ 

One day, after recovering from a fit of langour, he looked 
around to see who was in the room, and said, “ there is 
my dear mother, and my dear father,and my dear brother, 
and there is a guardian angel to preserve and keep them.” 

At another time, looking out at the window and seeing 
the church, he said, “ There my poor body will soon be 
laid, (and looking upward to the shy) and my spirit wall 
ascend to my dear Lord Jesus. Yes! it will;—there I shall 
sing more sweet, more loud, and Christ shall be my song. 
Oh, how I long to love the Lord more—to have Him dwell 
with me—to have my heart enurely engaged with Him.” 

It was at once delightful and affecting to hear him speak 
thus concerning his departure. But it’ was faith that 
enabled him to converse with death, and to look with calme 
ness into the grave, and say, “ The grave is mine house,” 
Christian reader, you have often trembled at these subjects ; 
the thought of death has turned you pale; you have feared 
the swellings of Jordan. O remember, that as yaur days 
so will your strength be. Jesus Christ will never leave 
you in this critical moment ; he will recruit thy strength, he 


will cheer thy spirits, he will brighten thy moments, 


‘¢ What though horrors thee surround, 
Though the raging billows roll, 

He can make thy songs abound, 
And the swelling surge control. 


Enquiring what was the day of the month, and being in- 
formed ; “ This is the montb,” said he, “in which my 
dearest sister died, and who knows but I may die on the 
same day ; but I hope I shall not continue so long, because 
I long to be with my dear Jesus, I feel Him precious to 
my soul, and I know he will save me, for I come to Hun as 


a helpless little child, 
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At length his last moments advauced: “ This,” said he, 
Fis the last stage. Oh, my dear Jesus! I shall now be 
with thee. Yes, soon, very soon, very soon. [ am not 
afraid of death, the sting is taken away. Jesus said, ‘It 
is finshed.’ Salvation is finished for every one that sees 
his need of Christ, and I do, iadced I do, I have never 
dove one good work in my ic ; there is so much sin in the 
best of my doings, that it deserves the just displeasure of 
the Lord; but salvation Is free, Glory be to iny Jesus, 
that He will not cast out one that comes to Him.” 

This dear young friend thus continued to evidence the 
divine reality of religion; the entire change it produces, 
and the comfort it administers in the seasons of sickness 
and death. From indifference to the Lord Jesus, he became 
His devoted servant; and from ignorance of sacred things, 
he became deeply acquainted with the knowledge of God, 
Gradeally declining in body, but strengthened in the ianer 
man, while a mortal paleness sat on his cheek, glory in- 
habited his soul. [e continued to long after immortality, till 
the Saviour, whom he loved, beckoned him to His arms, 
and received him into his everlasting kingdom, on Wednes- 
day, July 17, 1805, aged 213. His funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Richard Cope, in Castle Street 
Chapel, August 4th following, to an immense congregation, 


from Job xiv. 2. “ He cometh forth as a flower and is cut 


down.” Words which were fully exemplified in him. As 
a lovely but delicate flower he came forth, exciting great 
expectations, affording much pleasure to his friends, greatly 
exposed, and of short continuance. Scarcely did we look 
upon kim, but he was gone. A wasting disease preyed 
upon his vitals, and the lovely flower fell ere yct all its 
beauties were expanded! 

Youthful reader, this narrative is intended principally for 
your perusal, A consumption may attack you. Fly, fly to 
Jesus, ere the lamp of life go out. Say not, “at a more 
convenient season.” 


** Now is the time, he bends his ear 
And waits for your reqnest ; 
Fly, lest he rouse his wrath wid swear, 
‘You shali not see my rest.” 


TapaLIAe 
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Portry, 


THE SERPENT. 
** The Deceitfulness of Sin.”—Heb. iii. 13. 

Wirn glittering scales of green and gold, 

And eyes of ruby ray, 
Encoiled in many a graceful fold, 

A deadly Serpent lay : 
Above his head the blooming flower 
Formed a fair and perfumed bower ; 
The summer sun shone bright and warm, 
And heightened his colour and marked his form. 


If colour and form may tempt thee there, 
Place in thy bosom that thing so fair, 
And gather the rose, 

That over it blows, 

And the lovely trophy wear. 


Not the colour, nor form, nor the eye’s bright ray, 
Nor the rose flower’s perfumed breath, 

Would tempt me, methinks I hear thee say, 
To clasp to my bosom--Death! 

That Serpent’s venom’d fang will pierce 

With torment, fiery and fierce ! 


Oh, then, remember—when all as fair 

As that bed of flowers and Serpent there, 
PLEASURE thy soul with smiles would win 
To the fair but fatal paths of Sin, 

Oh, then—oh, then—beware ! 

Beware !—for not so fell, in truth, 

Is the poisoned barb of the Serpent's tooth, 
As the pang of PLEASURES snare: 

Death comes—Earth’s torment passes by, — 


But the sting of Sin can never die! 
EDMESTON. 
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REVELATION, § UPERIOR TO REASON, 


Hait mighty sun! whose emanating light 
Chases the shadows.of our moral night: 
Amid its gloom, in twinkling clusters spread, 
As stars, the sparks of Genius lustre shed ; 1% 
And Reason, as the fickle moon 
Her changing head, or faint, or full appear'd; 

But ell her brilliance could but just display 
A faint idea of the light of day: 

Oft have I watch’d her progress thro’ the skies, 
And thought, how bright she shines, how swift she five, 
Till having reach'd her brichtest, fairest 

Downward as rapid I beheld her roll; 

Thus J have seen,the moral moon arise, sis 

And shed a lustre: round the mental skies 

And as I view’d the brilliance of 

Have almost question’d if it still were night. 
Yet she has bounds, and race is rus, 
For all her lignt flows botrow’d from the sun: 

She madé the darkness visible, and left _ 

The vight still darker, when of her bereft ; 

Till Revelation rose with brighter ray, 

And by its native lustre made it day. 

Ye votaries of Reason, she disdains 
Your sordid off’rings at her hallow’d shrine; 
She yields to Revelation, and maintains. - | 
That God is high above ber—that to shine 

Amid the gloom of mature, and declare 

The power that bade her act is present there, | 

Is all her duty. Let the sun, arise, : 

She hastes with gladness to the nether. keine; | 
With borrow’d Justre. spreads her truths abroad—-_ 
The being, power, and. majesiy of God; . 
But leaves to Reyelation to proclaim 
which she cagnet taihom—hardly pame ; 
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And those who fully her decree receive, 

The truth of Revelation must believe: 
She claims of them—atténtion ‘and belief, 

Her word's convincing, and her mandate 
Ye who profess te ‘venerate my 
Hear—it is Reason to believe a'God: 

And I, as Reason, now the truth 
"Tis truly rational to trust His Word; 1 
Truth is its basis—merey, peace, ‘and ‘love 
Iilume its precepts, and its doctrines prove; 

The only source of happiness below, — 

“The only refuge from eternal woe | 

Is there display’d, and there alone you'find © 
A cordial balm to ease a guilty mind. - 
Without this light, the whole around is gloom, 
As dark, and as pestiferous as the tomb. 
Without this hope, all other refuge fails, _ 
Life is a curse, and misery prevails; 
Ye who impugn its pages, first provide... 
A better volume, nor till then deride 

The book whose dictates are so.wise and blest, 

The source of peace, the harbinger of rest. 

And think—oh! think, if it should prove but true, 
What will become: of all your Ww. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN FOR: THE YOUNG. 


blessed was the day, 
Christ appear’d on earth: 
Angels and men together join 
To hail the Saviour’s birth. 
How kindly He! 
A little’ child Tike me 
_ A child of poor and lowly aime, 
The Saviour deigned to be. 
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The stable was his room, 
The manger was his bed; 
The birth-place of the King of kings, 
_ Was were the oxen fed. 


Hail, gracious heavenly Prince, 
To Thee let children fly; 
And on thy kindest providence, 


O may we all rely. 


Jesus will take the young, _ 
Beneath his special care; 

And He will keep their youthful days, 
From every woe and snare. — 


He knows their tender frame, 
Nor will their youth contemn ; a 

For he a little child became, ; 
To love and pity them. 


Nor does he now forget, 
His youthful days on earth; 
Nor would we ‘ever cease our praise, 


For the Redeemer’s birth. 


THE SOUL. 


‘* What-shall it profit a man if he should gain the whole world 

| and lose his own soul ?” 

Coup man consolidate: the power, 

And all the wealth¢this world can give, 

And add to these the longest hour 
. Appointed him on earth to live, 
What would it profit should he grasp the whole, 
And lose for ever his immortal soul. G. L. K. 
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LIF E. 


As rivers to their oceans hasty be, 

So life, still, unremittingly runs post | 
To the vast gulph of death, as they to sca, | 
And in Eternity is quickly lost. | 
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TRIUMPHAL Arches were at first built of 
brick, then of rudely hewn stone, and at length 
VOL. VI. Ne S. A 
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9 THE ARCH OF TITUS AT ROME. 


of ‘the: finest They were adorned with 
columns and statues,- and various kinds of. 
sculptured trophies; .being.designed to com- 
memorate great events, and record the names 
of conquerors. They are very common at this 
day in China; being found on high mountains 
and by road sides, as well as in ajl their large 
cities. Thirty-six of these triumphal arches still | 
remain in Rome, of which the arch of venetian, 
tine is the finest and most perfect. _ 

At the extremity of the Campo Vaccino, at a 
small distance from the Coliseum built by Ves- 
pasian and Titus his son, is the triumphal arch 
erected by the senate i in Bonor of the latter, who 
from his goodness and liberality, was named 
‘ The Delight. cf Mankind.” 

This structure, though now greatly damaged, 
yet is an undeniable evidence to the truth of the 
historic relations which describe the disselution 
of the Jewish state and government; which by its 
being made the subject of triumph in this monu- 


ment, confirms the account of the danger and 


magnitude of that Roman conquest. 

The chiefdesign of this Arch appears evi- 
dently to ha¥eebeeh to commemorate the con- 
quest of Judea, and the'destruction of Jerusalem; — 
and it should seam to have been efected after the 


_ death of the prince whom it celebrates, whose 


reign was not long,~‘as well by the presump- 
tuous title, Divo, (Diyine) given to Titus by the — 
inscription, as also by the subject of-the vault 
under the:céntre of the arch, which is the apo- 
theosis of Titus, There is some reason to infer 
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THE ARCH OF TITUS AT ROME. 
that it was finished. by Trajan; ‘at least it is 
known that that emperor erected a monument 

of some kind to the memory of Titus. 
Although this monument is smaller than others 
of the kind, and it has greatly suffered by the 
injuries of time, yet the workuianship appears 
to have been excellent, It is of the Composite 
order, and is esteemed the best model of that 
order. On its frieze is represented the course of 
the triumphant procession of Titus, including a 
figure of the river Jordan, with captives,: and 
with animals destined to the sacrifice. On the 
sides of the arch within, are two bas reliefs; one 
of which. represents the emperor riding in his 
triumphal chariot, drawn by four horees, and 
accompanied by his lictors, &c.; behind him is 
Victory holding in her left hand a palm-branch; 
and in her right hand a crown of laurel over his 
head. A figure representing the city of Rome, 
with a helmet, and spear, conducts the horses; 
she is followed by magistrates, &c.- bearing 
branches of laurel. » The bas relief which is on 
the side displayed in our. sketch, ‘exhibits the 
spoils’ of the Temple ‘of J erusalem; among 
others, the golden candlestick ‘with seven lights, 
the table of shew bread, . the jubilee trumpets, 
(see the Wood Cuts in'our Magazines for Match; 
_18I8,and April, June, and July, 1819) and some 
other things which by 'time'are very much obli- 
ter@#ed; to the great regret of the;ourious. 
Cut for ‘next month will give a 


more 


bas relief, additional interesting’ 
AZ 


tinct delineation ofthis: most'important 
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A HOW If STRIKES A STRANGER. 
—— 


IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 

In a remote period of antiquity, when the 
supernatural and the marvellous obtained a 
readier credence than new, it was fabled that a 
stranger of extraordinary appearance was ob- 
served pacing the streets of one of the magnifi- 
eent cities of the east, remarking with an eye 
of intelligent curiosity every surrounding object. 
Several individuals gathering around him, ques 
tioned him concerning his country and his 
business; but they presently perceived that he 
was unacquainted with their language, and he 
soon discovered himself to be equally ignorant 
of the most common asages of society. At the 
same time, the dignity and intelligence of his 
air and demeanour forbade the idea of his being 
either a barbarian or a lunatic. When at length 
he understood by their signs that they wished te 
be informed whence he came, he pointed with 
great significance to the sky; upon which the 
crowd concluding him te be one of their deities, 
were proceeding to pay him divine honors: but 
he no sooner comprehended their design, than 
he rejected it with horrer; and bending his © 
knees and raising his hands towards heaven in 
the attitude of prayer, gave them to understand 
that he also was a worshipper of the powers. 
above. 

After a time, it is said, that the mysterious 
stranger accepted the hospitalities of one of the 

nobles of the city; under whose roof he applied 
_ himself with great diligence to the acquirement of 
the language, in which he made such surprising 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER: 5 


proficiency, that in a few dayshe was able’ 
to hold intelligent intercourse with those around’ 
him. The noble host now resolved to take an 
early opportunity of satisfying his: curiosity res- 
pecting the country and quality of his guest; 
and upon expressing'this: ‘devire, the stranger 
assured him that he would answer his enquiries 
that evening’ after sun-sét: Accordingly; as. 
night approached, he led him forth upon the 
balconies ef the’ palace, which overlooked the 
wealthy and populous city. Innumerable lights: 
from its busy streets and splendid palaces were’ 
now reflected in the dark bosom of its foble 
river; where stately vessels laden with rich’ 
merchandize from all parts of the known world, 
lay anchored in the port.’ This was a city in 
which the yoice of the harp and of the viol, and . 
the sound of the millstone were continually: 
heard: and craftsmen of all kinds of craft were 
there; and the light of a candle was seen in every 
dwelling ; and the voice of. the bridegroom and 
the voice of the bride. were heard: there. The 
stranger mused awhile apon the glittering scene, 
and listened to the confused murmur of mingling 
sounds. Then suddenly raising his eyes to the 
starry firmament, he fixed them with an expres- 
sive gaze, on the beautiful evening star which 
was just sinking behind a dark grove: that sur- 
rounded one of the principal temples of the city. 
*¢ Marvel nof,” said he to his host, “ that F am 
- wont to gaze with fond affection ow yonder sil- 
very star. That was my-home:*yes, Iwas lately 
an inhabitant of that’ tranquil planety from 
A3 
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whence ..a vain..curiesity has tempted to. 
wander, . Often had I beheld, with wondering, 
admiration, this brilliant world ‘of yours, eyer. 
one. of ithe brightest’ gems of our, firmament,, 
and.the ardent desire 1 had-long felt to, knew. 
something of its,condition, was.at length unex- 
pectedly.gratified. . I received permission. and 
power from-aboye to traverse. the mighty void, 
guid to. direst my, course to; this distant sphere. 
To that;permission, however, one condition was. 
annexed, ‘te which my ,eagerness fer the enter- 


that I must thenceforth*remain an inhabitant of, 
this ,strange .earth, and undergo all the vicissi- 
tudes to, whieh its natives are subject. “‘Tell.me. 
therefore; I pray you, :what is the let of man; 
and explain to me more fully than | yet under- 
stand, all that-i-hear.and around mc.” 
Traly, Sir,” ieplied the astonished noble,, 
“although I am altogether nhacquainted with 
the manners ‘and customs, preducts and _privi- 
leges of your country, yet,..methinks,.f caznot 
but congratulate vou on your.arrival in our 
world; especially since, it has been your good 
fortune to,alight.on apart of it affording such. 
various sources. of enjoyment as this our opulent. 
and Juxurious city. be assured it will be 
my, pride; and pleasure to, introduce you to all 
that is. most worthy attention of such a dis- 
_ Our adventurer, «aécordingiy, was presently, 
initiated, ini thosesarts of luxury and pleasure 
which were there well understood. -He was. 


prize induced :me hastily to consent; namely, 
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BOM? STRIKES A STRANGER... 7 

: 
introduced, by his obliging host,»to'their' pablie 
games and festivals; to their theatrical diver- 
sions, ‘and convivial‘assemblies and in a short 
time began to feel'some relish for amuse- 
ments, ‘the meanitig of ‘which, at first, he could 
scarcely comprehend.’ ‘The next lesson which’ 
it became desirable: to impart. to him, was thy 
necessity of acquiring ‘wealth as theonly means’ 
of obtaining pleasure: fact which was 
sooner’ understood ‘by thé’’stranger, he 
gratefully accepted the offer of his friendly host 
to place him in a situation in which hé might’ 


amass riches. To this’object he’began to apply 


himself ‘with diligence ‘aid’ was” becoming in 
some theasure reconciled ‘to the manners and 
customs of our planet,'strangely as they differed’ 
from those of his owh, when an inéident occurred _ 
which an new ‘to band 
ihergiest 

It was bit a after lis arrival of qur 
earth, when ‘walking in the cool of the day with 
his friend in the outskirts of the’ city, his atten-' 
tion was arrested by the appeardiice of a spadious 
enclosure near whith they passed; he enquired: 
the use to' which it was'apprépriated. ©- 

Edo tet undefstand you,” said the 
the'placey” repeated his « 
we bury our dead.” : 
Exteuse me, Sir,” ‘replied his 
with some embarrassment, T must trouble‘you* 
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8 HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


plainer terms. . 

‘«‘ T am still at a loss to comprehend you per- 
fectly,” said the stranger, turning deadly pale. 
“This must relate to something of which I was 
not only totally ignorant in my own world, but 
of which I have, as yet, had no intimation in 
yours. I pray you, therefore, to satisfy my curi- 
osity; for if I have any clue to your meaning, 
this, surely, is a matter of more mighty concern- 
ment than any to which you have hitherto di- 
rected me.” 

“ My good friend,” replied the nobleman, 
“you must be indeed a novice amongst us, if 
you have yet to learn that we must all, sooner 
or later, submit to take our place in these dis- 
mal abodes; nor will I deny that it is. one of the 
least desirable circumstances which appertain. 
to our condition; for which reason it is a matter 
rarely referred to in polished society, and this 
accounts for your being hitherto uninformed on 
the subject. But traly, Sir, if the inhabitants. 
of the place whence you came are not liable to 
any similar misfortuic, 1 advise you to betake 
yourself back again with all speed; for be as- 
sured there is no escape here ; nor could I gua- 
rantee your safety for a single hour.” 

Alas,” replied the adventurer, I must 
submit to the conditions of my enterprize; of 
which, till now, I little understood the import. 
But explain to me, I beseech you, something 
more of the nature and consequences of this 
wonderous metamorphosis, and tell me at what 
period it most commonly happens to man.” 


The nobleman repeated the information in still. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 9 


While he thus spoke, his voice faultered, ‘and 
his whole frame shook violently; his counte- 
nance was pale as death, and a cold dew stood 
in large drops, upon his forehead. 

By this time his companion, finding the dis- 
course becoming more serious than was agree- 
able, declared that he must refer him to the 
priests for further information ; this subject being 
very much out of his province. 

* How!” exclaimed the stranger, “ then F 
cannot have understood you;—do the priests 
only die?—are not you to die also?” 

* His friend evading these questions, hastily 
conducted his importunate companion to one of 
their magnificent temples, where he gladly con+ 
: signed him to the instractions of the priesthood. 
i The emotion which the stranger had betrayed 
i when he received the first idea of Death, was 
4 yet slight in comparison with that which he ex- 
perienced as soon as he gathered from the dis- 
courses of the priests, some notion of Immor- x 
tality; and of the alternative of happiness or 

misery in a future state. But this. agony of 


Par 


alll 


M mind was exchanged for transport when he 
a learned, that by the performance of certain con- 
= ditions hefore death, the state of happiness 


might be secured; his eagerness to learn the 
nature of these terms, excited the surprise and 

even the contempt of his sacred teachers. They 
advised him to remain satisfied for the present 

with the instructions he had received, and to 

defer the remainder of the discussion till the , 
morrow: - 
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cgme es any honr?—imayiit 
* not! then‘céme this honr fond wliat if at shouid 
come. before: have ‘these — 
then proceeded >-expinis their Theology 
‘to their attentive. auditor: . bat, gho shalivdes;. 
the ocstacy.vf his happiness -whea ha was 
wnderstiiud, that the required congations 
were. generally, of casy and pleasant perform-. 


which might. nitend. them, would 
cease with the short term of his eartbiy 
existence... “ understand you rightly,” 
paid, “thie, event 
you andowhich seems in: itself 
“Wtrangeiy, terrible; as. most ‘desirable and 
“Gal? favor is this which is 
ean, dies” ‘priests again exchanged 
with other; Sut.their ridicule wag 


subsided, he began, to refiect with sore 

‘onthe time he had. already lost since kis arrival, 
what, haye I. doing” exclaimed 
be;: ‘This This, gold. Which. collecting, 
tell. reverend priests,. will. at, avail me.cany 
thing. when.the thirty: or forty years ate 
which,- you Say,. may ‘sojourn jn -your, | d 


' 


and that fhe occasional difficulties or in- 


When the aicat transports of: hig sotion. had 
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will find it of we 
thisthourto the 

tAcéordingly, from’ that} 
legend, the str@iiger devoted himself per- 


told, ‘his future welfare depended; in so. 
doing, he had an opposition to encounter whplly 


to account. By his chief ‘attention 
to his chief interests,“he’ ¢€xcited the surprise 


the contémpt, and ever the exinify of, most. 
the inhabitants of the city; and theyaaaeRmen- 


bas, been variously, rendered inj) 

Gis. gifeumstancé; as well, as. that.of 


ferent as they did to their own interexts, 
. Shagld, haye so, and fom | 
to provide only far their necessities 
sbres, for that short. part, their. existegoe 


Hes to himself, with affeotionste 


formance ofthase conditians, 


unéxpected, and for whioh be was evell at a loss “a 


citizens appearing, generally, 40 extreingly 


te. 


tioned bim but with. term, of reproach;: whigh . 


_ which they were, to. this, plenet, 
could consider only as. the dffect of, disordered 
intellect so that he retarned them inewili- 
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1g A FRIENDLY ADDRESS TO YOUTH. 


accompanied. by lively of 
and amazement. 

If ever he was tempted for a moment, to vio- 
jate any of the conditions of his happiness, he 
bewailed his own madness with agonizing emo- 


tions: and to all.the invitations he received 


from others to do: any thing inconsistent with 
his real interests, he had but one: answer,— 
“Qh,” he would say, “Iam to die!—I am to 


die!” Q. Q. 


4 


A Frrenpuy ApDREss To YourH. 


I write not these things to shame you, but as smy beloved 
sons I warn you. —I1 Cor. iv. 14. 


My dear young Readers, 

TWELVE months have elapsed since I ad- 
dressed you upon the important concerns of 
your sowls.* Considering the numbers that have 
dropped into the grave since that period, it is 
astonisiing that we are spared, that our places 
still know us, and that our friends still recognise 
us. I would willingly indulge a hope that the 
subject of that address has not been altogether 
disregarded by you, and that you have pondered 
the path of your feet; yet I cannot help being 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy, fearful 
lest satan, the enemy of souls, should tempt 
you, that the false reasonings of the world 
should decoy you, or that your own heart should 
incline to oe prey of death. Will you sit down 


» 


* See Youth's for 1820. 
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4 YRIENDLY ADDRESS TO YOUTH. 13 


and hear me for a few minutes? I mean not to 
detain you long, and assure you that when I 
thus write to you itis not ‘ to shame you, but 
as my beloved friends I warn you.” 


Ist, I wish to caation you against delay in 


seeking salvation. 
_ This is a sin which the greater part of man- 


kind commit, and especially young persons, even 
those who regularly hear the gospel, and are. 


favored with the instructions of pious parents 
or tutors. Under the:idea that there zmme- 
diate necessity4#or attending to serious things, 
they suffer year after year. to steal away !— 
Many motives should urge you to instant con- 
sideration, andearnest prayer. ‘ The salvation 
of the soul,” says Archbishop Tillotson, ‘ is 
invaluable, life is uncertain, and as the present 
time is all that we can call our own, let us not 
put off the concerns of our immortal interest for 
a moment, lest we should be permitted to die in 
our sins, as a just punishment for trifling with 
God and our own conscience,” 

2d. There are many vices to which young 
persons are subject, and against which I must 
warn yous—Sabbuth breaking is a common sin, 
although so strongly prohibited by the word of 
God. All unnecessary excursions, all worldly 
conversation, and even ¢rifling, and not im- 
proving the time, are breaches of the fourth 
commandment, How persons can read news- 
papers, and works that are decidedly wor/d/y, 1 
cannot explain! and yet we knew there are yast 


numbers of persons who do this, even amongst 
VOL. VI.N. 5, 
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those who profess religion. You are notallowed. 
to learn your usual school lessons on the sacred 
day of God, which you may learn on the other 
days of the week. What is lawful in respect to 
children who are taught on the Lord’s day to 
read the Scriptures is aot lawfui in regard to you.: 
Need I add the sinfulness of playing overiures, 
and pieces of music on the dayof God. Music. 
should never be employed on that day but as 
helpful to devotion, Of course, I inolude as a: 
violation of the sabbath, all Sunday walks for: 
recreation or pleasure,—all feasting and worldly 
amusements of every sort.—‘ The observance 
of the Lord’s day,” says Sir Matthew Hale, 
‘‘ has ever had joined to it a blessing upon the 
rest of my time, and the week that hath been so: 
begun, hath been prosperous and blessed to me.” 

Let me warn you against intemperance in 
eating and drinking. A drunkard is a hatefal: 
and most awful character. Some of the Indians. 
considered drunkenness as a species of madness, 
and in their language, ‘‘ the same word which 
denotes a drixkard signifies also a madman.” 
Look not on the wine when it is red, so as to 
desire it eagerly.. Always rise from table with an 
appetite. This will greatly tend to the preser- 
vation of health, and keep your faculties in ful] 
vigour. 

Guard against extratagant expressions, espe-' 
eially swearing, and the profane and thougiitless: 
repetition of the name of God, Christ, &o—: 
This is no uncommon sind It is shocking .to» 
hear a thoughtless, affected. young man use the. 
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expression ‘by heavens !” “ ” my conscience !” 
* by the fates!" &c. Some are very partial to 
this mode of swearing faith it is”? Bat I 
will not soil this paper farther in thas exposing 
the sins of the profane. Let the apostles ad- 
vice be regarded :—** Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that if may ad- 
minister good to the hearers.” 
Moderation in speech is a very important at- 
tainment. Many persons meet with nothing but 
phenomena! Every thing is the» largest or 
smallest, the best or the worst they ever saw, or 
heard, or read of; such characters acquire a 
habit which often betrays them into falsehoods 
and inconsistencies. 
3d. Allow me, dear young readers, te caution 
you against wasttng time. Wher it is not im- 
proved it is really wasted. A certain little girl 
was always busy, and yet she was a time killer; 
the parlour was covered with bits ef paper which 
she had cut up with the scissars. Indolens had 
his grammar constantly in hand, and his Virgil 
continually before him, but he eould néver con- 
strue his lesson: his master at length discovered 
that instead of searching his dictionary he would 
be drawing houses or men upon a slate, or piece 
of paper. concealed under the desk, or .else in 
twisting or untwisting a piece of cord! He was: 
at length dismissed the school as incorrigible: 
But of all the wasters of time, those who trifle 
in the house of God are the worst.’ Many ap- 
pear as though the word of God was not ad- 
dressed to them. Now they look at some persom 
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who coughs, then they turn round towards the 
clock, and then they take up their hymn book 
and turn over the leaves. How can such vagrant 
minds profit? Alas, they hear nothing, not even 
the text, and hence their stupidity when asked 
«where was the text?”—“ O! I think it was in 
— — but really I do not reco/lect; I did not 
exactly hear what the minister said!!” I hope 
you, dear readers, are not of this description. 
Be this your prayer— 
‘** Let me not to thy temple come, 
And thence depart, 


But may gladly carry heme 
Thy treasure in my /cart.” 


A book and a pencil are exceedingly helpful 
in the house of God. Short notes of the sermon 
greatly assist meditation, as well as preserve the 
mind from wandering. ‘ Idleness,” says Dr. 
South, ‘offers up the soul to the devil, as a 
blank, for him to write what he will upon it. 
Idleness is the emptiness, and business the ful- 
ness of the soul, and we all know that we may 
infuse what we will into an emp/y vessel, but a 
full one has no room for a further infusion. 

Before I finish this paper I will suggest a few 
things to which I beg your serious attention, and 
trust you will put them into practicé: In the 
first place, calmly inquire in‘o your present cha* 
racter.—Are you a child of God, or a votary of 
satan and the world? Inréading the scriptures 
you find there ure but two characters exhibited, 
viz. the righteous’ and the wicked, and in one of 
these classes you are at the present ‘moment; 
this is a serious thought. Yéur disposition and 
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your con duet wil enable you easily to determine, 
for those who love God keep his commandments, 


and those who are of the world pursue worldly 


vanities, and delight in sinful amusements. 
Think frequently upon the omniscience of God. 
There is not a place where you can fix the sole of 


your foot, but God is actually present; there is. . 


not a thoaght of your heart that he does not 
know, nor a word that you speak that he does not 


hear! His eye follows you when wicked com-- 
panions lead you astray. He observes you. whén 


you tread in forbidden paths.. 


‘“* Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 
You are surrounded still with God.” 


Even the heathen philosophers perceived this :: 
“ Nihil clausum est Deo interest animis nostris,. 
et intervenit cogitationibus mediis, imo nun- 


quam discedit.”—‘* Nothing is hidden from 


God; he is present in-our minds, and discovers: 
our most secret thoughts; yea, he never leaves. 


us.’—Senec. Epist. 83.. 


Reflect upon the rapidity with which time 
passes. It steals away so silently that we only 
discover its flight when it is departed: Twenty 
or thirty years will soon be gone,. and in the end 


your great astonishment will. be: that: they are 
gone so quickly.. O! how much’have you to do 


in a short time. How soon. the coffin will’ be 
ready for you!» How soon will your funeral‘knell 
toll! How soon will you: appear before the: 
judgment seat of Christ, and your eternal-state 


be-for ever and unalterably fixed !—fixed in: 


—— or woe, with God and holy angels: 
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or with devils and accursed spirits. Every thing 
calls upon you to redeem the time, to seek the 
pardon of your sins through the blood of Jesus, 
that you may enjoy sweet peace in this world, and 
fulness of blessedness in the world to come. 
That this may be your happy possession is the 
sincere prayer of, My dear youths, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Dublin. RicHarD 


Tue HisToRY AND PRESENT STATE OF 
JERUSALEM. 


With a Map of the City and the Places adjacent. 


4q Ws are naturally led to follow up the map of 

‘ _ by a map of Jerusalem itself in its present state. 
4° | } ‘* Were a person,” says the Rev. Mr. Jolliffe, 


in one of his letters dated from Jerusalem 
ahout three years ago, ‘‘ carried blindfold from 


Palestine in our number for January last year, 4 
England and :placed in the centre of that city, or ’ 


, 
re 


any of the hills by which it is:overlooked, 
nothing, perhaps, would exceed his astonishment, 
“.0=SCfti«‘>:«~Ss«on the sudden removal of the bandage. From 
i ; the centre of the neighbouring elevations he 
if | would see a wild, rugged, mountainous desert ; 
| no herds depasturing on the summits ; no forests. 


clothing the.acclivities, no water flowing through 
the valleys; but one rude scene of Savage me- 
Jancholy waste, in the midstof which the ancient 
glory of Judea bows her head in widowed deso- 
lation.” How literally have the prophetic threat- 
emngs been fulfilled, “I will cast off this city, 
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Jerusalem, which I have chosen”—2 Kings, xxiii. 
27.—xxi. 13. ‘ [will wipe Jerusalem as a man 
wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning. it upside 
down.” ‘* Jerusalem,” said. the prophet Isaiah, 
(iii.8.) speaking of the future, which he foresaw 
as if present, “ is rnined;” ‘* Zion is a wilder- 
ness,” (Ixiv. 10.) Again in Jer. ix. I will 
make Jerusalem heaps and:a den of dragons.” 
That it is now, as.it has for ages been, a den of 
sordid Turkish tyrants,to whom, for their cruelty, 
extortion, and horrible wickedness, the pro- 
phetic term ‘‘ dragons” exactly applies, is evi- 
dent from the accounts of both ancient and 
modern travellers—but to preceed:— 

On entering the tawn, continues, the seriter 
already quoted, the, magic. of the name (Jeru- 
salem.—The Vision of Peace, or the, inheritance 
of perfection) and .all an Englishman’s earliest 
associations, would suffer a.still greater violence, 
and expose him to,still stronger disappointment. 


No “ streets of palacesiand walks of state,” no. 


high raised arches of triumph, no.fountains to. 
cool the air, or porticos to exclude the sun,—no 
single vestige: to announce its former. military 
greatness, or commereial opulence; but, in.the 
‘place of these, he would find himself encom 


passed on every side~ by walls of. rade masonry, 
the dull uniformity of which is. only broken by 


‘the occasional protrusion, of a small, grated 
window. Well might the. prophet Jeremiah 


exclaim—* From the daughter of Zion all her 


beauty is departed.°—Lam. i..6.,.. 
Qur readers may be odveatagronsie reminded 
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that a panorama of Jerusalem-was exhibited in 
London several years: ago, which, however in- 

ferior in many respects as a painting, strikingly 

exemplified all that Mr. Jolliffe has described as. 
an eye-witness of its present desolate condition.. 
Most of the spectators who had read their Bibles,. 
were particularly struck with the remarkable 
manner in which Donoyan’s Panorama repre- 
sented. the lioly city to be surrounded by moun-- 
tains higher than any of those elevations occu: 

pied by the town itself, and they at once recol- 
lected the exquisite simile-of the royal psalmist, 
(Psal..cxxv. 2.)}—‘* ds the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the LORD is round about his 
people from henceforth, even fur ever.” 

This most famous of all the cities of the earth, . 
so long renowned for its sanctity and opulence,. 
is. now very thinly inhabited: It is not more 
than three: miles in circumference.. The double: 
lines, in. the plan, point’out the present walls of. 
the city, built ofa reddish stone, and kept in. 
tolerable repair. The dotted chain, or line, is 
intended to show, for reasons which will‘be given. 
hereafter, how far the walls-of the ancient city 
probably extended. We say probably, because, 
though it is still’ possibie to fix with certainty 
upon mount Sion, mount Calvary, the mount of © 
Olives, the brook Kedron, and such things 
as oxen’ the lapse-of' two thousand’ years would 
not materially change; yet as to its most splen-. 
did temple, and the possiblé extent lof the cify 
itself, with every thing which was the work of 
merely human hands, it is impossible to bring. 
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‘HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


much beyond interesting probabilities; 
But as these will arise out of important pas- 


‘sages in the sacred oracles, and must tend to 


impress more deeply upon our minds the :stu- 
pendous facts of our blessed Redeemer’s history; 
we shall endeavour to trace his sacred footsteps 
to those places where he wrought some of his 
miracles of goodness, and in our progress, to 
throw all the light we can procure; and compress 
into such confined 1:*:its upon various passages; 
which, ,without a plan to assist the comprehen- 
sion, eannot be generally understood. We shall 
next follow the Lamb of.God from the garden of 
Gethsemane, to the hall of judgment, and: to 
the awful scene of his sacrificial death for us 
men, and for oursalvation. . To this will be sub- 
joined a general history, of the: holy Bie? both 
before and after the Christian era. ; 
We intend to resume this subject next mon’ h, 
with an additional plate of the Mount of Olives. 


History or THE CuristiAN CHURCH | 
DURING THE TENTH CENTURY. 


Darkness ang Corruption that prevailed.—Order. of 

5 Clugni.— Learned men.—Feast of all Souls. 
Rosary end Crown.—Holy War.— Progress of 
Christianity.— Conversion of Rollo, — Otho the 
Great. Bishop of Orleans. 


Barontvs,, the confessor of Pope Clement | 
VIII. speaking of this century,, terms) it, ‘an - 
iron age, barren of all goodness; a /eaden age, 


abounding inall wickedness; adark age, peculiar 
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above all others for the scarcity of writers, and 
men of learning.”* The Popedom seemed to 
be possessed not by men, but by monsters, and 
even children were appointed to the most con- 
siderable bishoprics.+ Eripert, at the age of 
five years, was made archbishop of Rheims — 
John XIT. natural son of Pope Sergius, ad- 
vanced to the papai chair when only eighteen 
years old! conducted himself so tyrannically, and 
committed such enormities, that he was deposed 
and exiled. Amongst other vices and horrible 
immoralities, he was convicted of the crime of 
** incest with two sisters, ordaining deacons in a 
stable, drinking to the health of the devil, and 
imploring his assistance im throwing the dice.” 
He was at length removed, and Leo. VIIT. suc- 
ceeded. John was killed by an injured husband: 
in 964, 

_ In the East, Theophilact, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, led a life nearly as vicious. He 
was passionately fond of the chace, and of having 
a great number of horses. It is said that when 
performing the service ene Good Friday, a mes- 
senger entered and informed him one of his 
favourite mares had foaled :—he instantly sus- 
pended the service, and ran to the stable to see 
the foal. These facts clearly point out the. cor- 


rupt state of the ministers of religion, if ministers 
they might be called. 


The Papal power continued to increase; cer- 
tain bishops even asserted publickly that the 
Roman Pontiffs were not only bishops of Rome, 


* Annales Mecies + Hornii Hist. Eccles. 
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DURING THE TENTH CENTURY. | 23 


but of the whole world!! They now aimed at 


cicil authority in these places where they exer- 
cised ecclesiastical dominion, and coveted the 
titles and immunities of dukes, marquesses, and 
counts of the empire. Simony and concubinage 
were the common sins of the clergy, and even 


the austere monk squandered with his mistresses 


the revenues of the church. * 

The monkish order of Clugni, was introduced 
by Odo, abbot of Clugni, 927. Odo was born 
at Tours, 879. He is represented as a man of 
extraordinary sanctity, and died 943. 

There were but few learned men in this cen- 
tury, if we except Suidas, author of the Greek 


Lexicon, and Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, | 


Eutychius, patriarch of Constantinople, Gerbert, 


afterwards Silvester IL who contributed — 


pally to the revival of learning. 

Religion seemed to consist in external show, 
and childish ceremonies. ‘The worship of images 
and departed saints, the superstitious veneration 
of the relics of holy men and women were strictly 
observed, and the minds of the people were de- 
Juded and kept in a state of vassalage to the 
priests by the dreadful idea of purgatory. 


A new annual festival was introduced by. 


Odilo, abbot of Clagnj, in remembrance of all 


departed souls confined in purgatory. A custom 
was also brought forward of celebrating masses, 


every week, and abstaining from meat in honour 
of the Virgin Mary. To these may be added 


the Rosary and Crown. ‘* The Rosary consists~ 


* Hugo, de Monasterii Farfensis destructione. 
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of fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s prayer, and a 
hundred and fifty salutations of the blessed virgin. 
‘The Crown consists in six or seven repetitions 
of the Lord’s prayer, and stx or seven salutations, 
or Ave Marias.* 

This was the era of the holy war, which was 
‘projected against the Mahometans to recover 
the possession of Palestine. It was sanctioned 
by Silvester II. who called on all the European 
powers to assist him in the glorious undertaking! 
This summons was disobeyed, except by the 
inhabitants of Pisa. The holy war, as it was 
termed afterwards became very popular, and mul- 
titudes rushed forward te engage in the Quixotic 
expedition. 

Christianity has still to contend with perse- 
cution from its enemies, and treachery from its 
pretended friends. Inthe West, the ignorance 
and cruelty of Paganism produced dreadful con- 
sequences. Yet there were many circumstances 
of an encouraging nature. Leo, surnamed the 
7 Philosopher, who reigned over the Greeks, 
greatly patronized learning and learned men, 
nor was his son and successor, Constantine, less 
attentive to the progress of literature ; many of 
his works are still in existence. 7 

Dark as this century certainly was, Chris- 
tianity continned to spread, although greatly 
encumbered with a burden of unscriptural cere- 
monies. Among the Turks and Tartars it was 
very successful. ‘The renowned pirate, Rollo, 
afterwards Duke of Normandy, and his whole 
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army, were also among those who embraced the 
Christian faith., \Rollo was baptized by the 
name of Robert, and married to Gisela, daughter 
of the French King Charles the Simple. . In 
Poland, the daughter of the Duke of Bohemia 
persuaded her husband to embrace her religion, 
and recommended it to his subjects, 965. In 
Russia, Anne, the wife of the Duke Wlodomir, 
induced her husband to receive Christian: bap- 
tism, by the name of Basilius. In Hungary, a 
similar event occurred—Adalbart, archbishop-of 
Prague, preached there, and afterwards visited 
Poland. The piety and zeal of Otho the Great 
must not be omitted. This: eminent man was 


‘crowned Emperor of Germany,: at Aix-la- 


Chapélle, 936, and died 973, aged sixty-twe. 
To promote the improvement and reformation of 


the people, and that'they might have proper ex- 
amples to influence and guide them, he ‘estab- 


lished bishopricks at, Brandenburgh, and at four 


_ other places. It is to be regretted that his zeal and 


liberality to the ministers of ‘the Church tended 
to increase that pride_and luxury which had 
already arisen to an astonishing and alarming 
height. Itisa fact tod notorious to be denied, 


that in proportion as wealth and. worldly. gran- 


deur increase in the Church of God, ‘the’ trae 

spirit of Christianity declines, When, pompous 
shews, and pantomimic, ceremonies, dazzle the 
eye, there is little ooking after Him that sees-us; 
the desire of David is, then unfelt,— My soul 


-thirsteth for God, yea,, for the living God.” 


God has-in every age preserved tu himself 
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cRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


remnant. ‘Atnulph, bishop of: Orleans, pre- 
served the primitive ‘spirit of the gospel, and 
shone as a light in a dark place; a few like him- 
self m Belgiim and Germany dared to be sin- 
gular. The folowing extract. from one of his 
discourses Wwili shew his views of the. Romish 
Church O:! deplorable Rome-!' who, in the 
days of our forefathers didst- produce se many 
barning and shming lights, thou hast broaght 
forth in our times‘ only dismal darkness, wortliy 
of the detestation of*posterity. What shall we 
do, or what counsel: shall we take?”— ‘“* Let: us 
bear with our primates as long-as we-cap, ‘and if 
the mean time seek for spiritual‘food where it is 
to be What think you, reverend 


fathers, of this‘man, the ‘Pape, placed on a 


lofty throne, shining in purple and-gold?) Whom 


do you accotmnt him? If destitate of love, and 


puffed up with tie pride of knowledge only, 


HE 18 ANTICHRIST SITTING IN THE TEMPLE 


or Gop,” 
[To.be. coutimued.] 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


A righteous man regardeth the life of his slant but the 
tender mercies ofthe wicked arecruel. Prov. xii. 10. 


On tlhe termination of a fair, annually held 
“at Rochdale, in Lancashire, it was iaiely deter- 
mined to bait-a bull for the amusement of a 
great number of persons, whose: tastes ‘are as 
savage as their amusements are cruel, and 
accordingly the poor beast was tied about’ one 
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o'clock, to a. stake at, the edge of the river, 
near the. bridge. ‘The radius of the, cord was 
about six. yards, and the animal in making 
the cixcle, was frequently three feet deep in 
water. Thecrowd collected to witness this sight 


exceeds credibility, and the number of people on | 


and near the bridge made it difficult to pass; 
the sides of the rtver were also thronged with 
spectators of every age and sex, and many were 
seen near the bull up to their middle in water, 
jumping with ecstacy dt the sport. At every 
revolution the enimak made to disengage himself 
from the dogs, were deem people tumbling over 


and the shouts of occasionally expressed 
could ebly have heen eqaalled by the. yell of 
savages. ‘This sport centinued for about three 
hours, when, shocking to relate, a considerable 
portion ef the parapet wall leading to the bridge 
gave way, from the extreme pressure of. the 
crowd, and five persons were. killed on the spot: 
and from another account it appears that feur 
ether persons died shortly afterwards of the 
wounds they received, making nme in the whole 
who losé their lives, besides a considerable 
umber whe were very severely wounded, . The 
stones composing this parapet are. large (many 
are a yard in bength,) and proportionably. thick; 
consequently they with an, overwhehning 
foree: The pressure of the crowd near the. wall 


anny: with the stonca upon. the’ uagonscigus 
poopie ‘belew. 


each ether ia thud ant water up to. the knees, 


was so great as to foree numbers! of spectators — 
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broken, anda young man had his arm completely 
cut from his body, besides numbers who were 
bruised in a manner too shocking to relate. Was 
not this awful calamity a signal jadgment upon 
the wretched perpetrators of such wanton cruelty! 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
Jewish Cametry in the Crimea, 


| She goeth into the grave to weep there, John xi, 31. | 


“Ty a recess, appeared the Coemetry, or ‘ field 
of dead, belonging to the Karaite Jews. Nothing 
can be imagined more calculated to inspire holy 
meditation. It is a beautiful grove, filling a chasm 
of the mountains, which is rendered gloomy by 
the shade of lofty trees and overhanging rocks. A 
winding path conducts through this solemn scene. 
Several tombs of white marble present a fine 
‘contrast to the deep green of the foliage ; and 
female figures, in white veils; are constantly seen 
offering their pious lamentations over the graves. 
‘An evening or a morning visit to the sepulchres of 
‘their departed friends constitutes, perhaps, all the 
exercise of the Jewish women, as they seldom 
‘leave their houses: in this respect, their customs 
‘are similar to those of Tahtars and Turks.” 

the above extract from Dr. Clarke's travels, 
the following from Pallas’s travels,“ This little 
valley of Jehoshaphat, is so highly ;vaiued by the 
“Jews, ‘that whenever the ancient Khans wished 'to 
extort from them a'present, or to Taise a volititiry 
‘contribuion, it was sufficient to threaten them, with 
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SPIDER) BAROMETERS. 
the extirpatiotr of those sacred trees, under the 
plausible pretence of wanting fuel or timber.” 
‘Fhe above: presents. a pleasing illustration of 
the conduct of Mary, at the sepulchre of her 


Lazarus. 


Tux manner in which spiders | carry. on their 
operations conformably to the impending chan- 
ges of the atmosphere, is simply this :—If the 
weather is likely to become rainy, windy, or in 
other respects. disagreeable, they fix thé termi- 
nating filaments on which the wéb is suspended, 
unusually short, and in this state they await the 
influence of a temperature which is remarkably 
variable. On the contrary; if the terminating 
filaments are made ancommonly long, we may in 
proportion to their length, conclude that the 


‘weather will be serene, and continue so at least 
for ten ot twelve days. But ‘if thé spiders be 
totally indolent, rain generally succeeds ; though 


on the other hand, their activity during the rain, 
is the most certain proof that it will be only of 
short duration, and followed with fair and very 

According to farther observations, thé spiders 

régularly make some alterations in their webs or 
nets every twenty-four boars, If these changes 
take place between the hours of six and séven 
im the evening, they indicate a } clear and plea- 
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MAXIMS. 


_Kosciusko’s Horse. 
‘Tuk late Polish patriot, Kosciusko, wishing 


‘to send some bottles of good wine to his-friend, 


a clergyman, could not trust them to his servant, 
but commissioned a young man, named Zeltner, 
to take them upon the horse which Kosciusko 
himself usually rode. On his. return, Zeltner » 
declared he would never ride the horse again, 


unless Kosciusko at the same time lent him his 


purse; “ because,” said he, ‘as soon as a poor 
man on the road takes off his hat and asks -for 
charity, the horse stops, and will not stir till 
something is given; and as I had no money 
about me, I was every time obliged to pretend 
to give something in order to get your horse to 
proceed | 
Maxims, 
Ir is yain to suppose we could. do better in 


different circumstances, or to think that our 


imaginary merits will cover our real faults; we 
are not to choose our own part in life, but to 


act properly that which is assigned to us, 


He who ventures into. temptations, which haye 
proved the ruin of. his friends or neighbours, is _ 
like a pilot who runs his ship against a rock, 
when he sees the fragments of former wreck, 


floating on every side. 


Let us consider that life is short and uncertain. 
To. defer one day our attention to religion may 
prove our everlasting destruction, 


Heaven is a day without a claud to darken it, 
ora night to end it, 
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_ BIOGRAPHY OP JOHN ‘Howard, 


Italy.— Marriage,—Sent to France, as a, Prisoner 
Liberated,— Resides in Hampshire — Second’ Mar 
Removes to Cardington. — Serves the office of Sher Sherif 
Betiford. — Visits Prisons in England, Sc. 


“ A good man seen, though silent, counsel gives. ne 


sketehi the life of a man as Howard, is an em- 
lumeasies replete with pleasure and advantage, and although 
‘some of my readers are, no doubt, in the possession of many 
-of the incidents of his life, yet there. are some particulars 
-which' are not generally known, the perusal of which will 
I flatter myself, be.as gratifying to the readers as they haye 
been to the transcriber, for I assume no higher name, ‘since 
_ {I am indebted, in a great measure, to others for the follow- 
‘ing account. 
John, Howard, stiled the Philanthropist a name 
that would dignify the royal purple, drew his first breath at 
‘Hackney, 1726.. Shortly after, the death. of /his father, -a 
carpet manovfacturer in Smithfield, he travelled, through 
‘France and Italy... On his return 'to England, he resided at 
‘the house of Mrs. Lardeau,, a widow, at Stoke Newington. - 
‘Here he was visited by'a.severe illness, and experienced so 
‘much, kindness and attention from this worthy woman, that 
although he was then bat eight and twenty; and she up- 
wards of fifty, he made her an offer of marriage, which she 


‘reluctantly accepted. | Death removed her from him three 


-years afterwards, and ‘the. following year he, embarked for 
Lisbon, to witness the awful, consequences, of the earth- 
‘quake in that city. | Doring his, residence, at, Newington, 
the dissenting minister resigned his charge, and Mr, Howard 
exerted himself to procore a parsonage house for his suc- 
-eéssor, contributing, fifty poynds. for. that purpose. He 
embarked for Lisbon in the Hanover packet in Midsummer, 
1756, The vessel was taken on its passage bya French pri- 
vateer, by which means Mr. Howard endured: the confine- 
‘ment. of a French prison., Adverse as. this, providence 
appeared, it was overruled for good, and it was here that 
his own sufferings taught» him to. feel for others in a similar 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
situation, and inspired him, with. the benevoleat design 
of visiting prisons. Upon his liberation be made the tour 
of Italy, aud returning to England took up: his residenee at 
Brokenhurst, near Lymington, in Hampshire. In April, 
1758, he married. Miss Hargett Leeds, of Croxton, who 
lived but seven years afier, us She.died.in childbed., Having 
quitted. Lymington, he resided at Cardington, near Bedford, 
on an estate which he purchased. Here we find’him actively 
employed amongst the poor who surrounded him, noo only 
in relieving: their necessities, but in erecting cotimges, far 
their abode: He was regulur in attending the worship: ef 
God ‘at Bedford, every Lord's day, mormug and evening. 
Upon the death of his sister, he: had a considerable in- 
crease to his property; which he metantly determmaad! to 
devote to the relief of prisoners. In 1773, he was nomi- 
‘nated sheriff of Bedfordshire, which office he serwed: with 
great credit, and the execution of which brouglit: asore: pas- 
ticularly under his notice: the sufferings. of persons eunfined 
in gaols, and inspired him with the humane resolution: of 
visiting the: various’ prisons in England, which he canned 
into effect, and many of the county gaois were in consequence 
of’ his representation, pulled’ down, and newedifess eraated 
upon his own plam, For hie assiduity: in titis instance, he 
received the thanks of the honourahle hiouse of Commens. 
But Erigland was too confined'a uieatre.for the, display. of 
his extensive benevolence. Prom tlie year 17:75, to, 17.87); he 
actually passed thtough: France: three times; four. times 
through Germany, five’ thronyly Holland; twiee -threagh 
Ttaly, ‘and’ once through Spain and! Porwugah The fume of 
‘such a character could’ not be concealed:. Every, whene- tte 
report of his: benéveletice was heard and listanedi toy with 
‘admiratiun;—and in’ 1765, @ subsoriptiom amounting: to 
more thaw fifteen hundred: pounds was actually raised to 
erect’ a statue to his:honor; bur against this Howard re 
‘monstrated, nov one friend in: England,” said he, 
“to these proceedings,” He also wrove two letters’ to 
the subscribers, in vonveqaence of which, the design. was 


at chat time wbandoned, although it afterwards carried 
into effect, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
Acatn the gorgeous sun with giant force 
Leads forth the fleeting hours that form the year, 
And rushes onward in his flaming course 


To that dread moment ending all things here. 
This can I view regardless, void of fear, 


- Borne daily on his chariot wheels which roll 


Down to the yawning grave in full career? 
Oh! let me ask, ere he has reach'd his goal, 


Where shalt thou find thy final home, my soul? 


Ah! where are they—who, saw with me the sun, 
When on the year departed, first he rose; 
Young,..vig'rous, beautiful, ‘that year begun, 
But sunk into the tomb before its close? , 
If righteous Heav'n should number me with those. 


On whom the new year’s sun no more shall rise, _ 


Must I from hence descend to endless woes, 


Or upward soar to share the blissful prize, 


Where the redeem‘d shall reign, with Christ beyond 


the skies, 7 


‘Has this world’s emptiness so charm'd my heart, 


That here, for evéet)T would fondly stay; 


- Lose heav'n itself for dreams which soon depart; 


Eternal glory, for a house of clay; ae 
For gross delusions of life's transient day !— 
O, rather let my soul, awak’ning; scorn © 

Th' infernal snare; and flee to Christ, the Way, 
The Life, the Light; of heav'nly day, the diéwn ; 


In whom, exulting thought, to die is to be born! 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


THe world’s a sea which all mankind must cross, 
Where storms incessant rear, and billows toss; 
Small are our barks, yet fram’d by skill divine 

To bear vast treasures to their heav’nly shrine : 
Rocks, quicksands, tempest, pirates in disguise, 
Whole fleets of enemies attempt the prize. 

Hiow cana single bark unarm’d, engage 
Tremendous foes inspir’d with hellish rage, 

Avoid where rocks and quicksands would betray, 
And steer securely on her arduous way? 
What friendly pilot will his succour lend? 

What convoy from such monst’reus foes defend ? 
‘The power who guides the planets in their course, 
That form’d their robes of light, and gave their force. 
Not less observant of this lower sphere, . 

Will condescend to guide his creatures here: 

Nor can-the most minute escape his sight, 

Whose wisdom, goodness, pow’r are infinite ! 
Whose most peculiar care is stil! bestow’d 

On those alone who put their trust in God. 
These shall find calms,when storms and tempests rise 
Peace, amidst war and desolations cries; 

Ptenty, in famine ; comfort, in distress ; 

In sickness, health; and endless life in death! 


M. D. 
ROCK. 
by the late: Re Rev..S. Mexdbey, of Liverpiol. 


And it fell not: for it was founded on a rock, Matt. vil. 26. 


JESUS, we bless thy glonious name, 
‘Thou. graeieus Saviour of thy flock. 
Thty love ang grace are still the samey, 
our saul’ eterual, nock,. 
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Eternity, walk sing,.., 
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Glory te Christ, eur Saviour King, 
"That. we am 


Hosanus to theSon of David, 


the Somof David. 


“By Satan's pow'r no mote enela 
shall sing with great 


Ber prove this truth of Christ wis 
saints ‘shall own ‘with dying 


‘Shall breaks forthined sing witht 


ind, Gentile shall nile, 
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POETRY. 


~~ 


TIME. 


TuERe is a shape upon whose wrinkled brow 
Deeds dark and good, in many a line of light 

_Are character'd; and they who read aright 
“Thence learn.ta live uprightly : you may know 
Him by his murderous scythe, and beard of snow, 
_And glistening eye, for piercing is his sight _. 

- As still in early youth: the blackest night, 
Past, present, and to come, he looketh through. 
Yet he is mortal; for he shall be swept 
‘Away and die, when from its dust the world 
Shall cast death’s victims, that have soundly slept 
Till at the last dread trump the grave uphurl’d, 
Shall yield her prey; then man-to bliss sublime 
Shall rise, or sink in woe ;—that shape is Time. LL. 


RELIGION, 


Rexicion’s sacred mfluence brings 
While here below supreme delight, 
To those who seek celestial things, 
Beyond the shades of mortal night. 


Through her our angry passions cease, 
She calms the tumults of the breast, 
She points the path of ‘endless peace, 
And gives the weary traveller rest. 


Her mild, yet glorious rays supply 
‘To man the only pole-star giv’n, 
By which poor rebels doom’d to die, 


Repenting reach the joys of heaven. 


BOMBYX, 

ARTE mea pereo, tumulum mihi fabricor ipse 
Fila met fali dveo necemaue neo, 

(Translations in Verse are requested, ) 
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FEBRUARY, 1821. 
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Tas part of the Arch of Titus is here _ 
repeated for the advantage of exhibiting it upon _ 
a larger scale. Our readers will, at once, ‘re- 
; cognize the golden candlestick, and the table of . i 
shew bread with the cup upon it, and the silver 
trumpets connected together. The procession 
here represented corroborates the account given 


by Josephus: for, as neither the ark, nor any thing’ . 
belonging to it, such as the cherubim and the a 
mercy seat, are found sculptured upon this arch, | Z 
it tends to confirm the opinion that these were 4 
destroyed with the first temple, or carried away ° q 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and ‘never brought back’ . 
again.—See Solomon’s Temple and the Ark of ' : 
the Covenant, in the Youth’s Magazine for Jan-' a 


uary, February, and March, 1819. ‘The remain- ' 


ing particulars will: be given with the frieze 
which is our next subject. 
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THE PROGRESS OF DEATH. 


THE PROGRESS OF DEATH. 
A VISION. 


Omnia, sub ictu, Mors habet. Falce omnia sternit.” 


All things by Death's dread stroke are doom’d to fall: 
Reneath his sweeping scythe he prostrates all! 


THERE is something in death that naturally 
induces melancholy. ‘The mind revolts at the 
idea of the grave, and numbers through fear of 
dying, have all their lives been subject to bond- 
age. The removal of friends has often deeply 
affected us, and the reflections of the day have 
even been perpetuated in the hours of slumber. 

Full of thought and wearied by exertion, I fell 
into a profound sleep. I! dreamed that one, 


whose aspect indicated something more than 


human, approached me ; and, with a commanding 
look, said, “ Follow me, I will lead thee where 
thou shalt see Death executing the commission 


which he has received from the Most High, and | 


present to thy view the harm he produces.” In 
a moment I was divested of my inclination to- 
wards the earth, and my guide taking my hand, 


we flew aloft, and in our flight discovered a form, 


at once hideous and terrifying; he was pale as 
the sickly moon; in one hand he held a pointed 
dart, and in the other the glass of time. Thus 
equipped, he proceeded with rapid strides ; at 
the sight of him my heart fainted; perceiving 


my terror, “fear not,” said my guide, “ this 


messenger of destruction cannot go beyond his 
commission, you will soon witness that to some 


he proves a welcome herald, although to others 
the reverse.” | 
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THE PROGRESS OF DEATH. 39 


We soon arrived at a very populous’ city, 
where all was one continued scene of hurry and 
confusion, and saw death enter an elegant man- 
sion. ‘“ As we are invisible to human beings,’ 
said my guide, ‘“‘ we will follow him. In that 
house resides a rich old miser, who has by every 
species of fraud acquired an immense property. 
In the early part of his life, he married an amiable 
young lady, against her inclinations, merely to 
possess himself of her fortune, which was very 
considerable. Added to his extreme love of 
money, he has proved a consummate hypocrite, 
professing to advocate the cause of religion and 
virtue, but only to cover his base actions. He 
has just made his will, and instead of remem- 
bering his poor relatives, he has actually 
bequeathed the principal part of his disposable 
property to erect an hospital and support a 
theatre!! He now lies on a bed of extreme 
misery, his former scenes of rapine and extor- 
tion are constantly before his eyes. ‘This morn- 
ing the sacrament was administered to him, his 
calmness then was only apparent—his oaths are 
dreadful. He is now crying out, ‘ Devils— 
furies—hell—Oh ! conscience! conscience! Of- 
fended God—persecuted widows—imprisoned 
tenants.” At the sight of Death he gave a loud 
shriek, and wildly staring, exclaimed, ‘“* Ah 
Death! Death! No—I will not—I cannot die— 
spare—one moment—spare.” Death gave him 
a mortal wound, which prevented - his uttering 
more! The family were shocked at the awful- 


ness of his departure, and were absorbed: in 
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tears. ‘“‘ We cannot remain,’ said my guide, 
‘‘ Death is rapid in his work. Let this man’s 
death warn you against covetousness. Great 
riches are great talents, for which men must 
eventually give an account. A littie that a 
righteous man hath, is better than the treasures 
of the wicked. ‘ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God.’ — 
Death next aimed a blow at a Yours. whose 
countenance was the index of a mind sincerely 
devoted to God. He felt the mortal wound and 
instantly feli. Surprised and alarmed, I eagerly 
inquired of my guide the reason of this conduct, 
and why a youth so promising and engaging 
should be cut off in the opening bud of life. 
“To you,” replied he, “ this may appear 
mysterious, but wisdom and goodness dictated 
the event.” 

‘“* Know, child of the earth, that God. sees 
farther than his creatures, and often takes away 
the life, to save the soul for cyer. This young 
man was, as he appeared, amiable and benign. 
He has been an active agent in establishing 


usually occupied in things that are excellent. 
His loss will be severely felt. Your astonish- 
ment will increase when I tell you, that this day 
he was to be united in marriage with an amiable 
young lady, the counterpart of himself !. But had 
he lived, the concerns of life would have caused 
him to slacken his pace towards heaven, and 
intercourse with the world would have tempted 
him to act contrary to the spirit of the gospel, 


several schools for the poor, and his mind was 
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God beheld this, for ‘ he seeth the end from the 
beginning.’ By his death, his parents, who have 
hitherto been inimical to religion, will be brought 
to repentance. ‘‘ But what will become of the 
disconsolate young lady?” “ Ah!” said my guide, 
“God will support and comfort her, for HE com- 
forts his people under all their tribulations. Let 
this youth’s death instruct you to be always ready. 
Beware of sin in every shape and form. -Devote 
yourself to God immediately, for ‘ now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ ” 

‘‘ Death is now about to visit a young man of a 
very different character. His history, awfully 
interesting, I will briefly relate. He is the only 
child of a worthy couple, who endeavoured at an 
early period to implant in his tender mind the 
best principles. Never did the morning or 
evening pass without his being commended to 
God in earnest prayer. Atan early age he could 
repeat hymns, catechisms, and chapters in abun- 
dance, and for some years continued to afford 
his anxious parents pleasure and delight; but 
the period arrived when he must leave the pa- 
ternal roof. During his absence from home, he 
formed an acquaintance with some thoughtless 
dissipated wretches, who delight in corrupting 
the artless, and in ruining the unwary. By 
degrees he was initiated into the accursed rights 
of pleasure. Night after night he visited ‘the 
theatre, that nursery of vice and profanity; 
from the theatre he was introdaced to the brothel, 
the card table, the tavern. He soon abandoned 
his respect fur religion; the House of God was 
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wholly neglected; he could swear, i could break 
the sabbath, he could but, enough; with 
a ruined constitution, and an infidel mind, he 
returned to his father’s home for change oi 32!r, 
but in vain. The whole materza medica can 
afford him no relief. Let as approach the spot 
where he lies.” Ina moment we were in the 
chamber. The parents were weeping over the 
youth, ‘‘ Tell me,” said the father, ‘‘ are you 
happy?” The emaciated figure raised his head, 
‘and peevishly replied, ‘‘ Oh, do not ask me,” 
and sunk away from his mother’s arms. The 
scene was beyond measure afflicting. The youth 
lay silent for afew moments, and then cried out, 
‘* Cursed associates that ruined me—Happy! 
no, how can I be happy ?—Conscience its tearing 
me to pieces—I ‘deserve a thousand_hells— 
Cursed theatre.that became my ruin—O that 1 
could repent, artd”——The entrance of Death 
prevented him from finishing the sentence. The 
dart pierced him in a moment, and he expired. 
“‘ Shocking scene,” said I, “ may God pre- 
serve me from departing from his ways.” 
‘* Amen,” said my guide, “ without him you can 
do nothing. This awful picture has many 
sons for you. The design of good principles is. 
to benefit us by guarding us against temptation, 
but without prayer and watchfulness, the best 
principles will be vain and useless. Young per- 
sons are generally headstrong and self willed, 
as well as inexperienced. Like Rehoboam, they 
reject the counsel of the truly wise, and listen 
to the maxims of the gay and thoughtless, The 
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